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Of interest to Staff College Candidates 


“Your Course for the Stall | College Examination is exceedingly well arranged, and no 
trouble is spared to meet individual needs. The instruction provided was of avery high 
order. I consider that the full Course or any part of it provides very high value at very 
moderate cost, and is far su: menice to any other method of preparation.’’ (From an officer 
who succeeded in gaining admission to the Staff College at the 1931 Examination). 


UP-TO-DATE POSTAL INSTRUCTION FOR STAFF 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


(All obligatory and several optional subjects) 


PROMOTION EXAMINATION . 


(all subjects) is provided by j : 
: Prospectus ; 


RW. ‘HOLLAND PITMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE | on 


0.B.E., ; 
i 293, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 application i 
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BY ROYAL WARRANTS 








19C1-1911 


By Appointment 
PURVEYORS OF WINE TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
February, 1911 


JOHN DOBELL & CO. 


LIMITED 


Wine and Spirit Merchants 


SHERRY 
Domecq’s, rather dry 
48/- per dozen 


Misa’s Fine Dry Pale 
60/- per dozen 


WHITE WINE 


Podensac 
30/- per dozen 
Chateau Bouchoc St. 
Croix du Mont 
39/- per dozen 


PORT 


Dobell’s Lunch Port 
54/- per dozen 
Cockburn’s Full 
Vintage Character 
60/- per dozen 


Sample Case 


Containing One Bottle 
of each of the above 
25/- 





Full Price Lists on Application 


CARRIAGE PAID BY GOODS TRAIN ON ALL ORDERS FOR SIX BOTTLES OR OVER. 


246 HIGH STREET, CHELTENHAM 


NEWPORT, TEWKESBURY, UPTON-ON-SEVERN & GLOUCESTER 


HE average householder, whether 

he belongs to the Services or not, 

who gives his friends a smal! dinner 
or luncheon party on occasion, is geners 
ally content with Sherry, some White 
Wine, and a few glasses of Port to finish 
up with. Also he is, as a rule, not pres 
pared to pay a high price for his Wines, 
and, possibly, disinclined to order more 
than a few bottles at atime. But because 
of this there is NO REASON WHATSOEVER 
why a-good oldsestablished firm of Wine 
Merchants should not be dealt with, 
Wine Merchants who take a pride in 
laying down, maturing, and preserving 
their wines, so that you may drink them in 
perfect condition. Our firm have nearly 
a Century’s Experience of the Wine 
trade. In the light of that experience 
we recommend the wines quoted here. 


Our enormous stocks of wine, some of which 
have lain undisturbed in our cellars for over 60 
years, include White Wines from 19/-, Clarets 
from 19/-; Ports from 42/-; Sherries from 36/-; 
and we have a carefully selected variety of 
Empire Wines from 25/- a dozen. 


and at 








































FOUNDED 1887 


THE SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING COLLEGE 


DAY. RESIDENTIAL AND POSTAL 


an appointment on completion of training, post free from Mr. B. J. MuNnrorp, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, Paddington, London, W.2 





Prospectus, giving standard of qualification for the Diploma, which guarantees 
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Preparatory School for 35 Boys (7} to 14) 





Headmaster (since 1922), Lieut.-Colonel E. N. MOZLEY, D.S.O., R.E. (Ret.) 


SPECIAL TERMS TO OFFICERS 


Six Public School Scholarships gained since March, 1925 
including two “ Firsts’? and one “ Second.’’ 
In Advanced Mathematics Five were First and One was Second, 





Red House, Marston Moor, York 


Excellent Health Record. School Farm and Extensive Grounds. 
Riding is a notable feature of school life, together with other special 
outdoor interests. Many references can be given to officers whose sons 
have been at Red House. Prospectus on application. 
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The ideal beverage. 
finest Malt and Hops only. 


Brewed from 





3 For Samples and Terms 
apply to :— 





“Z7.H.B.” Lager 


ZUID HOLLANDSCHE BIERBROUWERY «LONDON) 
20:21 ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegrams : Cypripes, Biccate, Lonpon. 


LTD. 


Telephone : Royat 6631. 


PSs 
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A Great Work with a Great Object. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


AND 


‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
(Founded 1843) 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal 
Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
Eight old * * Arethusa ” boys were in H.M.S. 
* Vindictive” in the attack on Zeebrugge 
on St. George’s Day, 1918. One received 
the V.C. apd the others received the D.S.M. 


1,100 Children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of 
any Branch of the Society’s 
Work. 


Training Ship 
* Arethusa.” 


Patrons; Their Majesties 
the King and Queen; 


Countess of Harewood ; 
Pield-Marshal H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught. Presi- 
dent ; H.R.H. the Prince 
of W. ‘ales, K.G. Chairman 
and Treasurer ; Francis BR. 


ton. Chairman “Arethusa” 
Committee; Howson F. 
Devitt, Esq. Secretary ; 
F. Brian Pelly, AFC. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 





Specialists in the Production of 


MILITARY HISTORIES 
WAR DIARIES 
and all 
Naval and Military 
Requirements 


Consult 


GALE & POLDEN, LTD. 
2 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C.4 























199 CLUB 


To those requiring a Club with 
the atmosphere of a private house 
in the best position in Kensington, 
ovetlooking gardens, this club will 
be sure to appeal. 
Residential terms from £3 3s. 
Bridge daily from 3 to 12. Subscription 
to non-resident members £2 2s. per an. 
Lessons and Practice Classes. 
199, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7 
Phone Kensington 6767. Garage accommodation 













































ARMY PROMOTION EXAMS. 


[Subjects (a), (b), (c) and (d)| and 


STAFF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. 


(Camberley and Quetta) 


Ne matter where you are stationed, the Metropolitan 
Services College can be of the utmost assistance to you 
in ycur preparation. Special Courses available for Officers | 
stationed in India and Burma. 


Considerably more than 


6,700 RECENT SUCCESSES : 
11 SPECIAL CERTIFICATES : 
Over 30 Staff College Studentships i in 1931 | 


Write TO-DAY for a Sad copy of the College Prospectus, 
¢ “The Army Promotion and Staff College Entrance Exams.” 
to Dept. M4, 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS. 























SPECIMEN COPIES ON 
REQUEST TO 
CLUBS, MESSES, Etc. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY : 
JANUARY, APRIL, 
JULY, OCTOBER. 





The 
FIGHTING FORCES 





A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for THE Royat Navy 
THE Army and THE Royat Arr ForRCE 





Editor: Lieut. Col. R. M. RAYNSFORD, D.S.O. 


SERVICE NOTES at ARTICLES, "aia TRAVEL, 
MOTORING, CTION, BO REVIEWS. 


CYNTAINING 170 PAGES FULLY ILLUSTRATED ‘IN COLOUR AND MONOCHROME. 
PrRIcE 5/- NET. (Post FREE, 5/6.) 


Obtainable frem ail Booksellers and Newsagents or direct from the Publishers 


GALE & POLDEN, LTD., 2 Amen Corner, Lonpon, E.C.4 
WELLINGTON WORKS, ALDERSHOT NELSON HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH 



































HER PRIVATES WE 


by “Private 19022.” 
is the (slightly expurgated) published version of 
THE MIDDLE PARTS OF FORTUNE 


(issued to subscribers only) 


of which Mr. BENNETT wrote :— 
“It will be remembered when All Quiet 
on the Western Front, with all its ex- 
cellences, is forgotten . . . Itis bound 
to survive as a major document in 
war-literature.”’ 


Fourth impression now selling. 


7 /6 PETER DAVIES LTD 7 /6 
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Carlisle & Gregson 


(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 


its 





HUN ETHAN TATA 





STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICES Entrance Examinations 
st and UNIVERSITIES. 





ww 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 
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N. A.A. F. I. 


SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 
benefit of the Services. 


THE N.A.A:F.I. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but is strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 
Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11 























DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


NATIONAL INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION. 
CHARTER : 


‘¢No Destitute Child 
Ever Refused 
Admission.’’ 

No red tape. 
No votes required. 








Barnardo Boys acre age for the World’s Largest Family. 
1600 loaves are baked every day, bus this is oniy sufficient for less then haif 
the family of 8,291 children. 


Turning C.3 children into A.1 citizens 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes rescue the nation’s orphan and destitute 

children from conditions which would inevitably drag them down, 

and give them a new environment, train and place them ont in life 

as useful and industrious men and women. 

WILL YOU SEND A GIFT OF 10/- TO HELP BARNARDO'S 
CARRY ON THEIR WORK. 


Cheques and Orders payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” 
and may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 148 Barnardo 


vwawi ad &  ¢ 


House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. Once destitute, Barnardo’s are 





making a man of him 




















BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 








and over 2,090 Branches in England and Wales. 





Chief Foreign Branch: 


168 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 





FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Esq., Chairman, 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart, Deputy-Chairman. 


WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


General Managers ; 
EDWIN FISHER. HENRY THOMAS MITCHELL. 
Foreign General Manager ; 
WALTER OSBORNE STEVENSON. 








Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1930. Cr. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. £ a a 
Current, Deposit £ 8. d. £ oe: Cash in hand, and with tht Bank of England... 52,509,164 8 10 
and other Ac- Balances with other — Banks and Cheques 
counts includ- in course of coll . 10,600,253 15 1 
ing Reserve Money at Call and Short Notice : 22) 316, 100 0 0 
for Income Bills Discounted . ant ES * 50,901,976 16 5 
Tax and Con- Investments ‘(ncluding £ a4 
tingencies and £609,051 4. 6d. lodged as 
balance of security for Public Autho- 
Profit and rity and other Accounts): 
Loss .. 889 388,561 1 6 Securities of, or guaranteed 
Balances in Ac- by, the British Govern- 
count with ment ‘ 53,£93,050 14 5 
Subsidiary British Dominions and Colo- 
Banks -. 9,884,922 4 8 nial Government ties, 


349,273,283 6 2 


Acce’ ces and Endorsements, 
4 ~ ees 710,524 1 4 


&c., for account of pes 





Capital — 
Authorised— 
1,425,000 “A” 
Shares of £4 
each 5,700,000 0 0 
14,300,000 “ 
and ek ad 
Shares of £1 
each 14,300,000 0 0 
£20,000,000 0 0 
Issued- — 
857,589 “A 
Shares of £4 
each, fully 
paid .. ... 8,430,356 0 0 
11,760,811 “B” 
Shares £1 
each, fu 
AD aie 11,760,811 0 0 
7,050 * 
Shares of £1 
each, fally 
paid ... .. 667,050 0 0 


15,858,217 0 0 
-- 10, 000 9 0 


£388,092.024 7 6 


Reserve Fund 





F. C. GoopENOUGH, Chairman. 
HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman. 
W. FaviLt TukE, Vice-Chairman. 


E, FIsuer, 
H. T. MivcHE, | General Managers. 





Bank of England and 
British ao eccronss i, a 765 11 4 
Other Investments .. se 830 1 1 


Investments in Subsidiary Banks :— 
(at cost, /ess amounts written off) 


56,087,646 6 16 


3,713,727 0 0 
Union Bank of Manchester Limited— 
300,000 Shares of £5 each, £2 10s. paid 1,€50,000 0 0 
Other Subsidiary Banks— 

Gaciating teny paid Shares and 500,000 “B” 


hares of £5 each, £1 per Share paid up, in 

Barclays — (Dominion, — and 

Overseas) an Sop --. 2,210,237 18 7 
Advances .— 

Customers and other Ac- 

counts... se --- 168,479,886 13 9 

Staff for purchase of 

Barclays Limi: 

“Cc” Shares 52,014 12 5 

Balances io account with 

Subsidiary Banks --- 1,140,396 11 3 

——_—_———- 169,672,247 17 5 


Liability of pia for Acceptances -— 
Endorsements, « 

Bank Premises doe * adjoining’ Properties (at 
cost, /ess amounts written off) ‘ 


. 12,710,524 1 4 
6,320,146 3 0 


£388,092,024 7 6 





J. H. BECKWITH. 
C. D, CARRUTHERS Chief semattiante. 


W. N. SEELEY, Secretary. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


We have com 
Returns from the Branches. 
the Investments of the Bark and the Securities he’ 
information and explana’ 


tions we have required, and we are of the opinion that the above Balance Shee 


the above Balance Sheet with the balances on the Books at the Head Office, and with the detailed 
We have verified the bp witb the Bank of 
id against Money at Call and Short Notice. We have obtained all the 


England, the Cash and Bills at the Head Office, 


heet is properly drawn 


up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs according to the best of our information and 
the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books and Returns of the Bank. 


Prick, WATERHOUSE & Co., 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co., 


London, 8h January, 1931. 


} Auditors. 





























Sir ! 


Doubtless you have 
interests in some 
Company or other 
dividend-earning 
concerns that rely to 
a great extent on 
well-conceived pub- 
licity for the creation 
of “ sales.” 


Have you ever con- 


sidered the wide and. 


wonderful _circula- 
tion that every copy 
of “ The Journal of 
the Royal United 
Service Institution” 
gets ¢ 


You are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate, 
better than anybody, 
the tremendous pull 
of a Magazine of 
such standing. 
Here, therefore, is a 
medium of proved 
value. Its advertise- 
ment pages command 
attention again and 
again. 


Why not try it for 
the business you are 
interested in ¢ 


Rates, specimens = positions available 
r 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 


“THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


(Central 0397) 


2, AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 4 








Royal Soldiers 
Daughters’ Home. 


i ! (Founded 1855). 
? Incorporated 
192 


For the 
Maintenance, 
_ Clothing, and 
Education of 
Daughters of 
Soldiers, 
whether 
/ Orphans 
or not. 


The children are 
trained for Do- 
| mestic Service 
and in special 
cases for Trades. 





sr vomen | 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King and Queen. 


Vice-President & Chairman: Field- pie eo 
Plumer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., G.B.E. 


Admission, between the ages of six and eleven 
years, by approval of the Committee. Age of de- 
parture, seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed 
to them and they are supplied with an outfit, 


GENEROUS GIFTS, Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations urgently invited and thankfully received 
by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, D.S.O., 
at the Home, 65, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3, 
or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds "Bank, Ltd. (Cox’s & 
King’s Branch), 6, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 











ALPINE SPORTS, LTD. 


5 Endsleigh Gardens, London,W.C.1 
Piccadilly Office, 2 Albany Courtyard 





THE PIONEERS OF 
WINTER SPORTS TRAVEL 


* Better than hunting, at a tenth of the cost.” 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS WINTER 
SPORTS CLUB HOTELS at 


BERGUN MURREN 

MALOJA PONTRESINA 

MORGINS _ SILS 
WENGEN 


Arrangements also at Adelboden, Anders 
matt, Arosa, Davos, Engelberg, Griesalp, 
Giindelwald, Kitzbiihel, Klosters, Lenzerr 
heide, St. Anton, Savognin, Scheidegg, 
Villars, Zermatt, etc. 


Illustrated booklet, plans and particulars 
on request. Rates to suit all pockets. 


Spend your leave in Switzerland 




















PALL MALL DEPOSIT 


AND FORWARDING CO. LTD. 
Carlton Street, Lower Regent Street 


(FIFTY YARDS FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.1) 
Telephone: GERRARD 4546 Cabless BURNISHED,. LONDON ‘ i 


BAGGAGE STORED 


In the centre of West End, near all 
the Service Clubs and principal Hotels 


















Access to baggage available during office 
hours without notice. Accommodation for 
unpacking and repacking kit free of charge. \ 


REDUCED RATES FOR MEMBERS OF H.M. SERVICES 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE or | 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO | 


No man lights his pipe with ) 
greater expectancy or smokes it 
with greater satisfaction than the 
one who regularly fills it with 
PLAYER'S 






















PER OUNCE 


NLC T.3C. 
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SERVICE INSTITUTION 


FOR 
‘‘THE PROMOTION AND ADVANCEMENT OF NAVAL AND MILITARY SCIENCE 
AND LITERATURE.” Royal Charter, 22nd February, 1860 (23 Vict.). 
PATRON : 


H.M. KING GEORGE V. 


VICE-PATRON 


H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., M.C. 


PRESIDENT : 


Fieid-Marshal H.R.H. The DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G., K.T., IX.P., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., V.D. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

Field-Marshal The Viscount ALLENBY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D. 
General The Viscount BYNG, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., LL.D. 
Admiral of the Fleet The Eari JELLICOE, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., LL.D. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir ARTHUR LEETHAM, Kt., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., F.S.A. 
Field-Marshal Sir W. R. ROBERTSON, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 

DS.0., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord TRENCHARD, G.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Admiral Sir R. G. O. TUPPER, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. 


ELECTED MEMBERS OF COUNCIL: 
Royal Navy. 
Admiral Sir Grorce P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Admiral of the Fleet Siy Rocrer J. B. Keyes, Br., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., LL.D., D.C.L., (Vice-Chairman of the Council). 
Rear-Admiral The Hon. R. A. R. PLUNKETT-ERNLE-ERLE-DRAX, C.B., D.S.O. 
Rear-Admiral C. J. C. Litt.e, C.B. 


Royal Marines. 
General A. G. LitTLE, C.M.G., R.M. { 


Royal Naval Reserve. 
Captain Sir D. Witson-BarkeEr, Kt., R.D., R.N.R. 


Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
Captain The Eari Howe, C.B.E., V.D., R.N.V.R. 
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November, 1931. 


Council. 

The Council regret to report the death of Lieutenant-General Sir J. Monash, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., V.D., the Honorary Member representing Australia. 

General Sir William Thwaites, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., has relieved General Sir 
Reginald B. Stephens, K.C.B., C.M.G., on being appointed Director-General of 
the Territorial Army. : 

Rear-Admiral C. J. C. Little, C.B., has been elected a Naval Member of the 
Council in succession to Rear-Admiral W. F. French, C.M.G., who has resigned on 
taking up an appointment afloat. 


New Members. 


The following officers joined the Institution during the months of August, 
September and October :— 


ROYAL NAVY. 


Rear-Admiral H. J. S. Brownrigg, D.S.O. 

Captain A. R. Hammick, R.N. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Mansell, K.C.V.O., C.B.E. 
Commander C. L. A. Woollard, R.N. (ret.), 

Paymaster Lieutenant-Commander R. M. Maginness, R.N.V.R. 
Commander D, Q. Fildes, R.N. 


ARMY. 


2nd Lieutenant R. Scott-Moncrieff, R.A. 
Captain A. F. Tod, R.A. 

Captain E. R. Newcomb, M.C., The Worcestershire Regiment. 

Gentleman Cadet J. W. Warner. 

Lieutenant N. A. Garrard, Dorset Yeomanry, R.A. 

Gentleman Cadet S. J. L. Hill. 

2nd Lieutenant D. J. A. Stuart, Royal Scots Fusiliers, 

Lieutenant F. C, D. Tothill, The Rifle Brigade. 

Captain F, A. L. Cooper, R.A, 

Lieutenant H. M. Lewis, N.Z.F.A. (Territorials). . 
Major H. H. Beattie, znd Northamptonshire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant H. H. E. M. Winch, The Scots Guards. 
Lieutenant I. K. Matheson, The Scots Guards: 

2nd Lieutenant W. R. de B. des Voeux, Grenadier Guards. 
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2nd Lieutenant H. N. Clowes, The Scots Guards. 
Captain J. A. F. Barthorp, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Captain A. C. E. West, The Baluch. Regiment, D.C.O. 
Lieutenant G. L. Shadwell, Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Captain A. J. Crozier, 5th Mahratta Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant C. J. G. Dalton, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Lieutenant R. L. Scoones, Royal Tank Corps. 
Lieutenant E. J. Jerram, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant G. F. de Gex, General List, T.A. 

Major J. Darrell Hill, M.C., The Cameronians. 

2nd Lieutenant the Hon. J. P. Bowes-Lyon, The Scots Guards. 
Lieutenant E. H. W. Cobb, R.E. 

2nd Lieutenant J. E. J. Davie, Grenadier Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant P. G. Evelyn, Grenadier Guards. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE, 


Flying Officer W. S. Hebden, R.A.F. 

Group-Captain R. J. Bone, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant M. C. W. C. Flint, M.C., R.A.F. 
Wing-Commander T. L. Leigh-Mallory, D.S.O., R.A.F. 
Pilot Officer H. Eeles, R.A.F. 


Members joining before the end of the year. 


The attention of potential Members is invited to the fact that if they join on 
or after rst October of the current year, they are not called upon for any further 
subscription until January, 1933. 


Special Facilities for Junior Officers. 


The attention of Members is invited to the special facilities which now exist 
for Junior Officers to join the Institution :-— 

Commissioned Officers of the Home, Dominion, Indian and Colonial fighting 
Services and their Reserves, of three years or less seniority as such ; Midshipmen, 
R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R.; and Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets, are 
admitted to Membership without Entrance Fee on payment of the first annual 
subscription of {1 5s. 


Centenary Fund. 


This Fund is being kept open until the end of the current year with a view 
to securing some object or objects of lasting benefit to the Institution or Museum. 
The Centenary Committee have recommended as the first purpose of the Fund 
the acquisition of a portrait of His Majesty The King. Donations, however small, 
will be most welcome. Cheques should be made payable to the Royal United 
Service Institution and crossed “‘ A/c. of Centenary Fund.” The Committee beg 
to acknowledge receipt of donations to the Centenary Fund from the following 
Members since the publication of the August JourNAL :—Lieutenant-General Lord 
Baden Powell; Commander J. W. Damer-Powell, R.N.R.; Commander J. G. Y. 
Loveband, R.N. 
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Gold Medal Essay Competition, 1931. 


The following Essays have been received :— 

‘“‘ A security for such as pass on the seas upon their lawful occasions.” 

“‘ By reiteration only can unpalatable truths be forced upon reluctant 
minds.” 

“It is better to win victories than avoid defeats.” 

‘‘ War is nature’s pruning hook.” 

“Si vis pacem.” 

‘‘ The Boundaries of England are the enemy’s coasts.”’ 

‘* The seal of Truth is simple.”’ 

‘‘ Her march is o’er the mountain wave...’ 


, 


Gold Medal Essay Subject (Air), 1932. 


The following is the subject which has been selected :— 

‘“‘ Discuss the importance to military aviation of fostering the growth of civil 
aviation. Suggest ways in which tHe latter could in its natural progress take 
account of the requirements of military aviation.” 


JOURNAL. 


Correction. 


The article on “‘ The Indian Link in the Chain of our Imperial Air Routes,’ 
published in the August JouRNAL, was attributed in error to Wing-Commander 
W. A. McClaughry, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C. ; it was contributed by Flight-Lieutenant 
E. J. Kingston-McCloughry, D.S.O., D.F.C., p.s.a. 


Price of Journal to Non-Members. 


The price of the JouRNAL to Non-Members, as from February, 1927 number, 
is 7s. 6d., or the four quarterly numbers will be sent for an annual subscription 
of {1 1os.; post free in either case. 


Trade Discount. | 

Recognised firms can now be supplied with not less than one dozen copies of 
the JouRNAL at a time, at a wholesale price of 7s. each copy, the buyer to 
collect from the Institution. 


Additional Copies of the Journal. 2 


Additional copies of early numbers of the JourNAL, if available, can be supplied 
post free, to Members at :— 
38. for JouRNALS prior to February, 1927. 
48. for the JouRNAL of February, 1927, and later. 
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LIBRARY. 


Facilities for Borrowing Books. 


The special attention of Members who are now paying the new annual 
subscription of {1 5s. od., is invited to the fact that they are thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 

Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and 
who are still paying the original subscription of {1 1s. od., must pay an additional 
subscription of 10/- per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 


All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the 
Institution. 


MUSEUM. 


Regimental Badges and Buttons. 


It is desired to complete the Institution’s collection of Regimental Badges and 
Buttons, including those of the Regular units, Militia and Volunteers. 


Members who can make contributions to the Collection are requested to 
communicate particulars to the Curator, who will inform them whether the Badges 
or Buttons offered are already in the Collection. 


Collection of Medals. 


The Institution having had to surrender the Cheylesmore Collection of Medals 
at the request of the Trustees, the Council are desirous of forming a new collection 
which will be a permanent feature in the Museum. The Institution already 
possesses a large and varied collection of medals which are being grouped together, 
but offers of additions to the collection will be most welcome. Details of such 
offers should however be communicated before medals are sent. 


Additions. 


(8402) Two pieces of the Atlantic cable laid in 1865. 

(8403) Baltic Medal.—Presented by Mr. B. Carpenter. 

(8404-5) Collection of Medals.—Presented by Colonel A. Melly. 

(8406) Narwhal’s Tusk: carried by the Kings of Oudh in great festivals.— 
Presented by Mrs. Vernon Wentworth. 

(8407) Helmet plate of the South African Republit Police)—Presented by 
Master P. F. R. Leggett. ’ 

(8404) Button from the coat of a German Petty Officer of the destroyer 

““G.42,"" which was rammed and sunk by H.M.S. “‘ Broke ’’ of the 

Dover Patrol on 20th April, 1917.--Presented by H. J.-Shuter, Esq. 
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(8409) Small scale model of the battle of Balaclava.—Made and presented 
by Mr. Frank Leslie. 

(8410) Collection of badges.—Presented by Major O. Miles. 

(8411) Name-plate of the “ Kingani,’’ the first German gunboat sunk on 
Lake Tanganyika during the War.—Presented by Miss Dudley. 

(8412) Flint box of one of the Grenadiers of Frederick the Great ; ornamented 
to commemorate his victories.—Presented by Colonel R. B. Ward. 

(8413) Box of bricks painted with military figures ‘‘for the practice of 
tacticks.’’—Presented by Miss Woollaston. 

(8414) Two Mahratta flags captured at the battle of Maharajpur, 1843, by 
Lieut. W. Mayne, 37th Native Infantry.—Presented by Major Otway 
Mayne. 

(1415) Drum Major’s sash of the 11th Sudanese Regiment.—Presented by 
Major B. H. Withers. 

(1416) Short native sword taken in. the Moplah Rebellion, 1922.——-Presented 
by Commander A. E. Godfrey. 

(1417) Naval officer’s sword belt clasp, 1774-1812, and the first R.N.R. 
officer's sword belt clasp; 1857.—Presented by Captain A. Rowand, 
D.S.O., RIM. 

(1418) Piece of timber from H.M.S. “ Fury,” a relic of Sir John Ross’s 
Expedition, 1828-1833.—Presented by Major A. N. Collings. 


Ship Model Postcards. 


A series of photographic postcards of selected models illustrating types of 
ships of the Royal Navy in the days of sail and in the present fleet are now on 
sale at 1s. per packet of eight—post free. 


Attendance. 


The amount taken for admission during the past Quarter was :— 
£296 8s. 6d. in August. 
£218 8s. 6d. in September. 
£126 2s. od. in October. 


Purchase Fund. 


This Fund has been opened to assist in the purchase of new exhibits. The 
Council hope that it will receive the support of Members interested in the Museum. 


CENSUS OF REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


As previously announced, it has been decided to compile a Census of Colours, 
Standards, Guidons, Trumpet and Pipe Banners of all branches of H.M. Land 
Forces, including Regular Troops, Militia, Yeomanry, Territorial Force or Army, 
as well as of Fencibie and Volunteer formations of the past, and of the Royal 
Marines. The success of this project must depend on the co-operation of voluntary 
supporters. Members and others interested are asked to volunteer as repre- 
sentatives, either of a particular regimental unit, or of a district or area. 
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On being registered these representatives will receive a supply of cards stating 
the exact particulars which they are asked to fill in. When completed, the cards 
should be returned to the Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution, and 
the envelope marked “‘ Colours ’’ in the top left-hand corner. They will then be 
filed until sufficient information has been collected to warrant further utilization. 


The ultimate object is to publish the Census in volume form, but this again 
must depend on the requisite financial support being forthcoming. 


It is particularly desirable that, whenever possible, cards should be accom- 
panied by a good photograph of the Colour or Standard, as it exists to-day. To 
be of value this must show the Colour extended and not hanging in folds. The 
following, in addition to those whose names appeared in the February JOURNAL, 
have been good enough to volunteer their services :— 


Regiment or District. 


Colonel A. B. Johnson si .. Lincolnshire Regiment. 
G. Cashon, Esq., R.E. ae .. Guernsey. 
Mrs. K. Monier-Williams .. .. East Suffolk. 


Lord Carew .. bre os .. Duke of Connaught’s Light Infantry. 
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THE MERCHANT NAVY IN WAR 


By COMMANDER G. NoRMAN-JONES, D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. 
On Wednesday, 18th February, 1931, at 3 p.m. 
VicE-ADMIRAL W. H. D. Boye, C.B., in the Chair. 


Ltda. 


THE CHAIRMAN introduced the Lecturer. 


LECTURE. 
ie first preparing this lecture I did not use the word “ Navy” 


Cassell and Company, 


in the title, but retained the older name of Merchant Service, 

the name with which from my early days I had associated the sea- 
trading community of the nation. However, I was asked by Admiral 
Sir Reginald Tupper to call the Merchant Service the Merchant Navy 
in this lecture. As a trading service in the piping days of peace ‘we 
never thought of our trading ships as a navy, but with the coming of 
the Great War the trading seamen stepped into the front rank of fighters 
and defenders, and when the victory had been won our merchant fleet 
was granted the title of Merchant Navy. _ 


Early in the history of our own country our forefathers saw that 
wealth and greatness would only come to them if they were prepared 
to launch forth on the seas. An island state cannot be great among 
the nations of the earth unless it is powerful upon the seas. The 
security of the nation can only be guaranteed when the nation is . 
prepared to maintain a fleet not only of fighting ships, but of those 
trading vessels which are the means of exchanging the commodities of 
its people for those of other countries. 


MeSSTS. 
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But in the early days of our history the merchant seaman was not 
always favourably received by other nationals, and he had to fight his 
way from port to port and from sea to sea. Through the long years 
when England’s power was growing the merchant seaman was fighting 
for the right to trade where others traded, and when forbidden to do so 
or opposed by force of arm$, he returned force by force and doggedly 
continued to go whither he would in furtherance of his legitimate 
objects. When called upon by his Sovereign, he was equally ready to 
come to the defence of the realm, and gaily sailed his ships in search 
of the common foe. 


In the days when our sea power was growing, the merchant seaman 
filled the dual role of trader and fighter. We see this illustrated in 
the history of the Cinque Ports. These ports were given special 
privileges by the King in return for which they had to provide ships 
and men for the King’s use in time of war and danger. During the 
reign of Henry III the ships of the Cinque Ports covered themselves 
with glory when they took a leading part in the defeat of a French 
fleet dispatched from Calais under Eustace the Monk. The battle took 
place off Sandwich. The French fleet outnumbered the English by two 
to one, and victory would appear to have been in their hands, but the 
gift of superior seamanship which was to prove so valuable to our 
seamen in many a hard fought battle in after years, placed the English 
ships in an advantageous position to attack. With their long sweeps 
the English ships gained the weather gauge, then bore down upon the 
enemy fleet. As soon as they were within range the archers fired a 
deadly volley of arrows into the enemy, and this was followed by the 
throwing of quicklime into their faces. The weather gauge was 
the important factor in this action, as it so often was in our subsequent 
naval history. The throwing of quicklime has rather a modern savour 
about it—a sort of primitive gas attack. Following up the effects of the 
lime throwing, our ships ranged themselves alongside those of the 
enemy and utterly defeated them. 


A little later in our history we find that the ships, requisitioned 
together with their crews, were drawn from many ports besides those. 
in the group of the Cinque Ports. In 1340, during the reign of 
Edward Ill, Philip of France stationed a huge fleet in front of the 
harbour of Sluys at the entrance to the Bruges Canal. An English fleet 
of 707 ships was sent to meet the enemy, but even this was far less than 
the number of French ships. “‘ The French fleet appeared as a mighty 
and dense forest of masts, a gathering of ships so impressive that the 
French felt that they could not be defeated,”’ states one writer. The 
English ships again took the initiative, and bore down upon the French 
with courage unmatched and determination in every heart. A great 
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battle followed which lasted all one day and through the night into the 
next day. By the end of that time the French fleet had been utterly 
destroyed. 


What were these ships that composed the English fleet ? They were 
the trading ships of England, and came from almost every port around 
our coasts. Fowey sent 27, Dartmouth 32, Plymouth 26, Bristol 22, 
Looe 20, and Cardiff and Swansea one each. Once again the merchant 
trader had turned fighter, and once again he had borne the brunt of the 
attack and stood the heat of battle until he finally emerged victorious. 


The merchant seaman was laying the foundation of a tradition that 
has lived on into the present and set up a standard that has spurred 
our seamen to feats of arms and deeds of bravery beyond all nations, 
For centuries the task of defending the rights of England on the sea 
was entirely in his hands, and it was not until the reign of Henry VIII 
that the fighting navy was first placed upon an organized. basis, though 
Henry VII had done much to bring about this desired condition. Even 
then, the King’s ships only formed the nucleus of the fleet, and the 
great gathering at Spithead in his last war with France was formed 
largely of merchant ships and privateers. In 1540, seven years before 
Henry VIII died, an Act was passed for the “ Maintenance of the Navy.” 
That Act said: “the Navy, or multitude of ships of this realm, is for 
the intercourse and concourse of merchants transporting their wares 
and merchandise, and, secondly, as a great defence and surety for 
this realm in time of war and also for the maintenance of many master 
mariners.” So it would definitely appear that the word Navy at that 
time meant all the ships belonging to the country and not merely the 
fighting ships. 

I would draw your attention to that part of the Act that refers to 
“the maintenance of many master mariners.” The term “ Master 
Mariner ’”’ is a very fine one, and gives the impression of a man who 
knows the science of navigation, a man who is a first-class seaman, who 
can handle his ship in light winds and in hurricanes with equal skill, 
a man to trust with command of a ship, a man who will serve blindly 
and loyally to death itself. This name ‘“‘ Master Mariner” I would like 
to see used more than is customary. The masters of ships have a 
weakness for the title of ‘‘ Captain,’ but if it were a question of 
relinquishing one or the other name I think that the average seaman 
would want to retain that of ‘‘ Master.” It is a name that once figured 
prominently in the Royal Navy, and some of England’s great Admirals 
had once been Masters or Sailing Masters. 


When Elizabeth came to the throne the Navy had dwindled to 
insignificant proportions, and the only real fighting force was that 
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composed of the ships manned by rather adventurous gentlemen 
of the type of Hawkins. John Hawkins was the son of a shipowner 
and seaman, and he learnt his business in his father’s ships, sailing 
as master in the Canary Island trade in his young days. A time 
arrived when he branched out for himself, and he became an active rover, 
. fitting ships out for. the West African trade. He had heard that 
fortunes were being made by Portuguese seamen who captured negroes 
along the African coasts and then took them across the Atlantic to the 
West Indies and Spanish Main, where the negroes were sold as slaves. 
Hawkins had a very successful voyage on his first venture in the slaving 
business, so successful in fact that the Queen was attracted by and 
impressed with the riches of the trade; in any case, Hawkins was able 
for his next venture to hire a ship of the Queen’s Navy. This ship 
was a fine vessel known as the “ Jesus of Liibeck.”’ Incidentally, the 
chartering of the Queen’s ships in time of peace seemed to be quite 
usual at this period. 


Having in his fleet a ship of the Royal Navy, Hawkins declared 
that he was in the Queen’s service ; if successful, the Queen would be 
pleased enough to accept her share of the profits, but if the venture 
proved to be a failure he would have been quickly disavowed by that 
great lady. The bargain was one-sided, but Hawkins and his followers 
were great adventurers in an adventurous age; they played for rich 
prizes with the knowledge that their lives might end at the stake if they 
failed. 

On this, his second voyage to West Africa and the Spanish possessions 
in the West, Hawkins sailed with a fleet of four ships, of which the 
“« Jesus of Liibeck ’”’ was by far the largest, for she is stated to have been 
of 700 tons displacement, a very big ship for those days. The other 
three ships were the property of Hawkins himself: ‘the “‘ Solomon ” 
of 130 tons and a crew of 35 men ; the “ Tiger ” of 50 tons and 20 men ; 
and the little ‘‘ Swallow” of 30 tons and 15 men. The “‘ Jesus” had 
a crew of 80. The voyage was started on 18th October, 1564, the 
harbour of Plymouth being left with a fair wind. Soon, however, the 
squadron fell in with bad weather, and Hawkins ran for Ferrol in Spain, 
where repairs were made. He now took the opportunity of drawing 
up a code of signals and sailing directions or instructions for his ships. 
The signals and instructions are of interest, because here, for the first 
time, we find the idea of set signals. These signals were few ; in daytime 
they were made by flags, and during the dark hours by firing a blank 
charge or showing a light. They indicated that the Admiral was‘going 
about, or that he wished to speak to his consorts. There was also a 
signal of distress and a private recognition signal, so that if the ships 
were scattered and met again they would have no difficulty in recognising 
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each other. The private signal was really a small manceuvre; the 
ships were to give three yaws and strike the mizzen thrice. 


Hawkins reached the African coast and began gathering together 
his cargoes by the simple expedient of kidnapping negroes, and when 
that was difficult, he engaged, boarded and plundered the Portuguese 
ships of their human freight. Fights were of everyday occurrence ; 
on one occasion the men from the ships were attacked by two hundred 
negro warriors. Captain Field of the “Solomon” and six men were 
killed outright, and another twenty-seven were wounded, However, 
that was all in the day’s work for a merchant adventurer. Eventually, 
with holds full, the little fleet sailed across the Atlantic and reached the 
marts of the West Indies. Although contrary to Spanish laws, Hawkins 
managed to trade his human freight despite his lack of license to do so, 
When Spanish Governors opposed him he wrote them polite and 
diplomatic notes, landed armed men,‘and backed up his polite notes by 
powder and sword and generally had his way. Many of the Spanish 
settlers and traders were eager enough to trade with Hawkins, as his 
prices were rather lower than current market rates. In course of time 
Hawkins disposed of his cargoes successfully and, after many adventures, 
he sailed for home. 


The little fleet ran through the Florida Straits and out into the 
open Atlantic. On the banks of Newfoundland stores were replenished 
by catching cod and, remarkably enough, the English seamen bought 
fish from some French fishermen, who even in those early days went 
out from St. Malo to the banks. Why Hawkins bothered to buy fish 
I do not understand, for these old sea-dogs usually took what they wanted 
and only paid when it was expedient for them to do so. “ With a good 
large wind, the 2oth of September, we came to Padstow in Cornwall, 
and with the loss of but twenty persons in all the voyage and with 
great profit to the venturers, as also to the whole realm, m bringing 
home gold, silver, pearls and other jewels in great’ store. His name 
therefore be praised for evermore,’’ a very pious ending to the report; 
The whole affair was a very satisfactory business—at least. Queen 
Elizabeth thought so. The voyage paid sixty per cent., and Hawkins 
was made a gentleman by the grant of a coat of arms, in which figured 
significantly a “‘ demi moor, proper, chained.” So our merchant trader, 
seaman, ship master and adventurer was raised high in the royal 
favour. 


Hawkins’s third voyage ended disastrously, for he was surprised. by 
the treachery of the Spaniards in the harbour of St. Juan de. Ulloa, 
the port for Mexico City. His little fleet was all but destroyed, only 
the ‘‘ Minion” and Drake’s ship the ‘‘ Judith’ escaping. It was on 
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this expedition that Drake first appears as a captain. He was beginning 
his career of glory which was to make his name one of the best known 
in our English history, Drake was one of several brothers who appear 
to have taken to the sea. He himself was apprenticed to the master 
of a trading vessel belonging to the port of Plymouth. Those youthful, 
little known days were spent in the coasting trade, but later he seems 
to have sailed further afield. Though his early life is shrouded in 
mystery, Drake after this unfortunate voyage with Hawkins, emerges 
out of obscurity and stands forth a figure of romance and a hero for all 
time, . He determined to revenge himself upon the Spaniards for their 
treachery at St. Juan de Ulloa, and from that time on his life was devoted 
to foiling the power of Spain. In 1577 he sailed from Plymouth Sound, 
bound upon his famous voyage of discovery ; rounding South America, 
he reached the ocean that we now call Pacific. In the “ Golden 
Hinde ’’ he sailed around the world, the first English ship to accomplish 
this feat. When he returned from this great voyage he was knighted, 
and from then on his services were devoted to the Queen’s Navy. 


In 1585 Drake cleared Plymouth Sound with twenty ships, four of 
them being Queen’s ships and the remaining sixteen were armed merchant- 
men. The Vice-Admiral was Martin Frobisher in the ‘ Primrose.” 
Frobisher had not then joined the Navy, but was given high command 
at the request of the merchants who- were providing ships and money 
for the expedition. It was during this expedition that Drake attacked 
San Domingo, and a month later pillaged Cartegena and stuffed his 
ships with rich booty before sailing away. The fleet returned safely, 
though 750 gallant English tars never saw Devon again, for they were 
left sleeping along the Spanish Main, 


The victory over the great Spanish Armada is too well known to 
need further comment, except to recall the fact that the ships composing 
the English fleet were drawn from most of the ports of England and 
Wales ; the Royal Navy or Queen’s ships being far too few in number 
to face so formidable an enemy. The leaders of the fleet were men who 
had served as traders in their earlier days. 


From these turbulent beginnings we see the growth of our sea 
power, We owe it to these blustering, bellicose, sea-dogs of the 
Elizabethan age, and their example of unwavering courage, determina- 
tion and fighting skill, that we became a great naval Power. And 
what I would stress is that these men of that glorious age of seamen 
were traders, in other words merchant seamen, and fighting was merely 
incidental to their profession. If the Spaniard wanted to trade, then 
the English seamen would oblige them; if the haughty Don would 
have nothing to do with our seamen, they were made to change their 
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minds. If they were foolish enough to send plate ships to Spain and 
poor, honest English tars fell in with such rich argosies, what could a 
loyal English sailor do; but attack, board and capture them with their 
store of riches, and all for the glory of God and the welfare of England ! 


From now on, that is from after the reign of Elizabeth, England 
was to have an established Navy. Its fortunes fluctuated and varied, 
as did its strength ; there were times when it was neglected and almost 
forgotten, but still there it was as a distinct force. Even so, it had 
to depend upon the merchant ships to provide the bulk of its personnel 
in times of war. While peace reigned the Navy found it easy to maintain 
the small numbers of men required, especially as pay was much the 
same in the Navy as in the Merchant Service, but when war came the 
problem altered. Seamen were required in large numbers for the fleet, 
but they were not eager to volunteer for the King’s service when wages 
had risen as high as {3 a month in the Merchant Service. That was a 
very high rate of pay in the days of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 
It was, in fact, the pay of the merchant seaman in sailing ships and 
cargo steamers at the beginning of this present century, and remained 
at that level until just before the late War. 


It was the reluctance of the seamen to give up the higher wage and 
greater freedom of the merchant ship that produced the press-gang. 
It was not that the merchant seaman was averse to fighting, indeed 
he was eager enough to have a brush with the enemy ; but he preferred 
the less arduous discipline of the merchant ship or privateersman to the 
restricted life in a man-of-war. If prizes were taken, his share of the 
prize money was relatively higher in the privateersman than in the 
more heavily manned ships of the Navy. From the earliest days of our 
maritime history it had been customary for the King to call upon the 
various ports around the coasts to supply their quota of both ships 
and men; but the press-gangs were required to provide the trained 
seamen whom the fighting ships lacked. 


In the reign of Queen Anne, the law directed that all such rogues 
and vagabonds as the orderly community wished to be rid of should 
be forcibly employed in the fleet. We can imagine the conditions below 
with such rabble on. board, and the confusion on deck with a crowd of 
such untrained lubbers stumbling aimlessly about, getting in everyone’s 
way and causing the officers to despair of ever handling the ship in 
time of battle. Fortunately, the ships of the fleet were not dependent 
upon this poor material, since the merchant seaman, though not a 
rogue or a vagabond, could be impressed. Indeed, without this proviso 
the fleets could never have put to sea. It was the Merchant Service 
which to a great extent had to provide the men who could hand, reef 
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and steer, who could set up rigging, man guns and boats, and do all 
the skilled seaman’s work. The vast majority of these men were dragged, 
neck and crop, into the Service. The press-gangs knew a likely man 
when they saw him, and merchant ships were their happy hunting 
grounds. Often they would denude a homeward-bound ship of officers, 
apprentices and men, leaving only the captain, the first mate, apprentices 
under eighteen, the boatswain and very old men on board to work the 
ship. These men were the Royal Naval Reserve of those days; a 
very unwilling reserve, it is true, yet, once aboard a man-of-war, they 
settled down and became the backbone of the fleet. 


The apprentice was liable to serve in the Navy from the time he was 
eighteen, and he was the most valued of the captures of the press-gang. 
These youths had the seaman’s foot and eye, and could be trusted aloft 
in storm and on the darkest of nights. They were the leading element 
in the crews of the men-of-war and, because they came from respectable 
families and were educated above the level of the average seaman, they 
were able to rise high in the Service. Many of them were brought aft to the 
quarterdeck and rated as Midshipmen where, with determination, they 
could earn promotion and climb from rank to rank. The list of those 
who did so is large, and includes many famous names, 


Not a few of England’s great naval leaders originally came from the 
Merchant Service. David Mitchell, for example, went to sea as an 
apprentice and remained in the Merchant Service until he was first 
mate. At the age of twenty-two, in the year 1672, he was pressed 
into the Navy. Five years later he was made a Lieutenant. In 1683, 
five years later still, he was appointed to the command of a ship of 
war called the “ Ruby.” At the battle of Beachy Head he commanded 
the “ Elizabeth” of 7o guns. Soon afterwards he was appointed 
Captain of the Fleet. At the age of forty-two—twenty years after he 
had been pressed into the Navy—he was promoted Rear-Admiral. He 
commanded a fleet and was for a time Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean. Later on when he retired from active life at sea, he was 
appointed Groom of the Bedchamber, Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, Usher of the Black Rod and a Member of Council. Surely. 
this is a record so amazing that, even if he had been started in his 
naval career by influence, or had followed the more usual channels, 
it would have been a credit to him; but here was a mate of some 
stumpy-masted merchantman, dragged in by the ignominious way of 
the press-gang, rising to the highest rank in the naval service of his 
country and to great honours ashore. 


In 1650 Admiral John Benbow was born in Shropshire. His family, 
having suffered for their loyalty to the Crown during the civil wars, 
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was left in poverty, and young Benbow went to sea in the Merchant 
Service. He quickly made headway, and at thirty was master and 
owner of a merchant ship trading to the Mediterranean. While on one 
of these voyages his ship—the ‘‘ Benbow Frigate ’’—was boarded by a 
Sallee rover. The pirates were bravely met and beaten off, leaving 
thirteen of their number dead on the deck of Benbow’s ship. The 
heads of his dead enemies Benbow ordered to be struck off and he placed 
them in a pickle barrel and carried them into Cadiz, where he showed 
them to the magistrates. These magistrates were so. struck by the 
bold seaman’s method with the Sallee rover that they reported his feat 
to Madrid. Eventually King James II heard of this rather terrible 
merchant seaman, and gave him a command in one of the royal ships. 
When William came to the throne, Benbow continued to distinguish 
himself, and he was early given flag rank and eventually entrusted 
with the blockade of Dunkirk. Against both French and Spaniards 
he displayed the most intrepid bravery. His last command was in the 
West Indies against the French Admiral Du Casse. In this action 
Benbow had his leg smashed by a chain shot, but he refused to remain 
below, and continued to direct the battle seated in a chair on his 
quarterdeck. Some of his captains deserted him during the action, and 
the chance of destroying the French fleet was lost. Returning to 
Jamaica, he personally attended the court-martial on the recalcitrant 
captains. His wound proved too much for him, however, and soon 
afterwards this courageous seaman died of fever. 


In the same year that Benbow was born, another great English 
seaman saw the light of day ; this was the man who afterwards became 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel. His parents were poor, and the youth was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, but disliking this trade, he went to sea as 
a cabin boy in a merchant ship. At the age of twenty-four he appears 
as a Lieutenant under Sir John Narborough in an expedition to Tripoli 
to obtain satisfaction for outrages committed upon English ships. Shovel 
was the selected messenger who went ashore to demand satisfaction 
of the Dey. He was sent back to his ship without an answer, but 
during the time that he was ashore he had taken note of the ships and 
defences, and was able when the time came to set fire to a number of 
the ships. As a reward for this exploit Shovel was shortly afterwards 
given a command and promoted Captain. He was made a Rear- 
Admiral during the reign of William III for his gallant behaviour at the 
battle of Bantry Bay. He contributed greatly to the victory of 
La Hogue. At the battle of Malaga he led the van in the fleet under 
Sir George Rooke. Eventually, he was lost with the ships’ companies 
of three of his ships when they ran on the Scilly Isles, not a soul being 
saved. 
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One more name, especially famous amongst these who, coming from 
the Merchant Service, became ornaments to the Royal Navy, is that of 
James Cook. Son of a ploughman from Marton in North Yorkshire, 
Cook began life in a haberdashery shop in Whitby, but the sea was 
calling him, and he would spend every spare moment on the quay listening 
to the stories told by old salts. The day came when he threw off the 
shackles of shore life and became apprenticed to the master of a 
Newcastle collier. He remained in the Merchant Service for twelve 
years, and was mate when he decided to volunteer for the King’s 
service. He entered the Navy as an able seaman, and five weeks after 
he stepped on board a man-of-war for the first time he was made Master’s 
Mate. At the end of two years he was promoted Master. As Master 
he served in one of the ships at the taking of Quebec. It was James 
Cook who surveyed and charted the St. Lawrence and made it possible 
for the fleet to be worked up through the dangerous traverses to a 
position off Quebec. Cook’s voyages of discovery are too well known 
to need relating; it is sufficient to say that if the Navy is proud 
of Captain Cook’s name on its roll of heroes, the Merchant Service is 
still more proud of him, since he was cradled in that Service and there 
learnt his seamanship and his first lessons in navigation. 


The apprentices who entered the Navy were relied upon not to 
desert, since, even though they might not all find their way aft to the 
quarterdeck in the Navy, they still looked forward to returning to the 
Merchant Service when war was over and to reaching command in their 
own Service. Deserters from the Navy were marked men, and would 
never be allowed to serve as officers in the Merchant Service. 


By 1815 the bulk of our merchant seamen were in the Navy; the 
navigation laws had been suspended and our merchant ships were 
manned by Scandinavians, apprentices under eighteen, and men over 
middle age. The ships at St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen and 
Trafalgar were full of merchant seamen. Commander Robinson, the 
author of a book called “ The British Tar in Fact and Fiction” says 
that at this period—i.e. during the French wars—officers and seamen 
passed indiscriminately between the Navy and the Merchant Service. 
The rigour which marked the impressment of seamen is illustrated by 
quotations from the London papers of the period of the last war with 
France. One newspaper states: “the impress service has proved 
uncommonly productive in the number of prime seamen taken. The 
reports for Tuesday night give a return of 1,080 men taken. Two- 
thirds of these were prime seamen. At Gosport, Portsmouth and Cowes 
a general press took place the same night ; every merchant ship was 
stripped of her hands.” Men impressed in the London district were 
locked up in the Tower until they could be taken to the naval ports. 
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They were treated as prisoners and as men without rights. It was not 
surprising that seamen adopted every possible ruse to escape the press- 
gang, and they would frequently fight as bitterly against the press-gang 
as they did later on against the enemy when once in the Navy. When 
merchant ships were nearing the Channel, perhaps after a long and 
tedious foreign voyage, the hands would be cheered by the thought that 
they would soon be with their families again ; but often this pleasant 
vision would be rudely shattered by the appearance of a man-of-war, 
a sloop or swift sailing cutter sent out to waylay a homeward-bound 
ship and impress their crew in order to make up the ship’s company 
of a ship of the line fitting out in Portsmouth, Chatham or Plymouth. 
An armed force would board the merchant ship and quickly select the 
likely men among the crew. A protesting, struggling crowd of merchant 
seamen would be dragged into the naval cutter and taken aboard the 
King’s ship. A few hands might be loaned to the merchant ship master 
to enable him to complete his voyage, but the unfortunate wretches who 
had toiled for months or even years found themselves on board a 
man-of-war, and, perchance, in for another spell of service abroad, their 
hopes dead and their wages forfeited. At times ships would resent 
being boarded, and bitter fights took place, when lives were lost and 
sometimes the press-gangs driven off. 


The fighting spirit of the merchant sailor was not, however, reserved 
for the press-gang, and he would fight desperately to save his ship from 
an enemy, and history is full of such gallant exploits. A typical example 
is the encounter between Nathaniel Dance’s convoy and a French 
squadron under Rear-Admiral Comte de Linois. De Linois, with a 
squadron consisting of the ‘“‘ Marengo” 74, “ Belle Poule” 40, 
“ Sémillante”” 36, “‘ Berceau” 22, and a Dutch armed brig, was 
cruising at the entrance of Malacca Straits waiting for the rich English 
convoy that had left Canton early in January, 1804. On 14th February 
the convoy was sighted. It consisted of a big fleet of forty-three ships ; 
the sixteen largest were in line of battle, led by the East Indiaman 
“ Earl Camden,” with Dance in command. 


The British ships were no match for the French men-of-war ; some 
were big vessels, but their guns were fewer and smaller than the French 
and the scantlings were weak, while the crews were also on the short 
side in numbers. However, two rows of false gun-ports had been 
painted along their sides, and these gave a most formidable impression. 
When Dance sighted the French squadron he ordered several of his 
ships to reconnoitre, and prepared for battle. He formed his East 
Indiamen into line and stationed the less able ships under his lee. But 
Linois, instead of pushing home.a reconnoitring force, was filled with 
vague alarm and fancied that he could distinguish three ships of the 
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line amongst the Indiamen. He collected his ships and kept away, 
informing his captains that he did not care to risk a night action, and 
that he would attack the next day. He appeared to hope that the 
British ships would employ the dark hours in escaping, though he might 
have known that if ships of the line had been present they would not 
wish to stand on without a fight. 


Dance noted the reluctance of the enemy and, with great daring, 
laid to all night. Some of his ships showed lights as if challenging for 
battle. In the morning three ships and a brig hoisted blue ensigns, 
and the others red ensigns, which seemed to confirm Linois’s fears. 
The French were to windward, but when Dance saw that they did not 
bear down on him, he signalled for his convoy to proceed, which they 
did in good order and under easy sail. Linois now appeared to regain 
confidence and approached the rear of the British convoy ; whereupon 
Dance signalled for his ships to tack in succession and engage the 
enemy. The manceuvre was well executed, and the British ships 
crowded on sail in the endeavour to get into action. Linois saw in thisa 
threat to get his squadron between two lines. He fired at the leading 
ships and suddenly hauled his wind and retreated under all possible sail. 
Dance signalled a general chase and carried on after the French for 
some hours, but was unable to overtake Linois, so he continued his 
voyage. 


“ Linois,”’ says a French historian, “‘ could have made himself master 
of the whole convoy had he been determined in the attack.’’ Napoleon 
was indignant when he received news of the failure of Linois’s squadron, 
and said: ‘ All the enterprises at sea have failed because my admirals 
see double, and have discovered, I know not how or why, that war 
can be made without taking risks. Tell Linois that he has shown a 
want of courage, the kind of courage that I consider the highest virtue 
in a leader.” Dance was knighted for his gallant defiance of the French, 
and received a great ovation when he came home to London. 


It was not only the well-fitted East Indiamen that could give a good 
account of themselves. Many a gallant action took place between 
ordinary English traders and enemy vessels. The British packet 
“‘ Windsor Castle,’’ commanded by a young man of the name of Rogers, 
was engaged by a French privateersman called the ‘‘ Jeune Richard.” 
The Frenchman carried a crew of eighty-six men, and mounted six long 
sixes and one long thirty-two pounder gun. The ship’s company of the 
‘“‘ Windsor Castle’ numbered thirty, and she only mounted six short 
sixes. In the action that ensued, Rogers showed a fine spirit of 
leadership. ‘‘ We lost three men by the first broadside and seven others 
were wounded, but at the end of one hour and forty minutes such was 
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the gallantry of my crew that we carried the privateer by boarding ; 
the enemy had twenty-six dead and thirty wounded. The wounded 
alone equalled the total of my ship’s company,’ he wrote. But he made 
no mention of the fact that he personally led the boarding party which 
consisted of only ten men. An official naval report of the action said : 
“ The action was conducted with a gallantry and courage seldom equalled 
and never excelled.” 


The Falmouth packet ‘‘ Antelope’ was overhauled and engaged by 
the French privateersman “ Atlante.’ In the first broadside the 
captain and first mate of the ‘“ Antelope” were killed; the second 
officer had died a few days before from fever; not an officer was left. 
It might be readily imagined that the English ship must now be 
at the mercy of the Frenchman. But there was.a young man on board 
who did not know the meaning of surrender, and disdained to strike 
to a Frenchman. This young man. was John Pascoe, the boatswain. 
He assumed full command of the ship, repelled a boarding party, and 
ran the French captain through the body; several more of the enemy 
were killed. Again and again the French attacked savagely, but finding 
things too hot for them, they decided to retire. But they were too late ; 
Pascoe ordered the ‘‘ Antelope’s”’ foreyard to be lashed to the enemy’s 
shrouds, and poured a fierce fire of grape shot into the “ Atlante ’’at 
point-blank range. Then he decided to carry the enemy by boarding. 
The British seamen, led by Pascoe in person, gave three cheers and 
rushed the enemy. The privateersman had had enough and the French 
flag was hauled down. The French lost twenty-eight killed and nineteen 
wounded, more than the entire original crew of the ‘ Antelope.” 


Now I come to a distinctly aggressive side of the Merchant: Service : 
the privateersman. Letters of marque had been established early in 
our history, and throughout the wars with France in the XVIIIth and 
beginning of the XIXth centuries our naval forces were greatly strength- 
ened by hundreds of vessels owned by private shipowners and manned 
entirely by merchant seamen. Towards the end of the XVIIIth century, 
when the French wars opened, Liverpool, for instance, had fifty-seven 
privateersmen, armed and manned, at sea or ready for sea within four 
months of the outbreak of war. After six years of war the French had 
to admit that not a single merchant ship was sailing under their flag. 
On the other hand, our own Merchant Marine, despite severe losses, was 
larger at the end of the war than at the beginning. 


The fastest ships were used for privateers, and the most dashing and 
daring sailors came forward to serve in them, knowing that they would 
be safe from the press-gang whilst on this service. The captain of a 
privateersman was always some brave and gallant man, who had fought 
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his way up to a position of command. The officers were selected for the 
same qualities, while the men were a reckless, dreadnought, dare-devil 
collection of human beings, half disciplined, yet ready to obey every 
order—the more desperate the better. A writer of the period says: 
“ Your true privateersman is a sort of half-horse, half-alligator, with a 
streak of lightning in his composition ; something like a man-o-warsman, 
but very much like a pirate, too, with plenty of whisker, as if, like 
Samson, he held that his strength was in his hair.”’ 


One of these armed merchant ships was the “ Isabella ’’ of Liverpool, 
commanded by one James Wiseman. She traded to the West Indies, 
but carried a letter of marque. Here is the despatch sent by Wiseman 
to his owners, describing a voyage during the American War of 
Independence, in 1778. 


“We sailed from Cork the 15th of December, and had a fine passage 
of four weeks. On January roth, we met an American brig-privateer 
of sixteen guns, and we fought yard-arm to yard-arm for two hours. 
We gave the first and last broadsides. We had killed John Taylor, 
seaman, Mr. Goodwin a passenger and John Rowlands, since died of 
wounds. Others were wounded but are now doing well. We received 
132 shots in our hull and masts, a six-pounder went through our main- 
mast six feet above the deck, and it was a miracle that the mast stood. 
Our main topmast was shattered and all our rigging carried away. In 
the action our ensign halyards were shot through, and the ensign fell 
from aloft. The privateersman assumed that I had struck and gave a 
loud huzza, which we answered with a broadside. The American captain 
now hailed me and called upon me to surrender, saying he would never 
leave me. Those were the last words that he ever uttered. 


‘The American soon had enough, and sheering off managed to get 
away towards night, and our rigging being so shot away we lost our 
prize, for we could not work the ship to follow him. On 11th January 
we were engaged by ¢wo enemy privateersmen, a brig and a sloop. We 
fired our stern chasers at them, our people being in good spirits. We 
beat off both these ships after a brisk engagement that lasted for two 


, ”” 


hours. The next day we arrived at St. Vincent’s. 


The ship that the “Isabella” first engaged was the American 
privateersman “General Sullivan” of 14 guns and fitted out by 
Congress. She had a crew of 135 men, of whom eleven were killed in 
the fight and twenty-three wounded, many of them dangerously. She 
reached an American port terribly shattered and generally in a bad 
way. The second brig that engaged the “ Isabella’’ on the 11th was 
a very well-known American privateer, the “ Resistance,” carrying 
heavy guns anda largecrew. The other vessel was the sloop “‘ Rambler,” 
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Io guns and 100 men. So, on two separate days the “Isabella’”’ had 
fought ships much more heavily armed and carrying immeasurably 
larger crews than herself. On the second occasion her effective crew 
only numbered thirty, yet they beat off two enemy ships of superior 
force and in good condition. 


The spirit of privateering had diffused itself into the small ports 
of Britain, and a remote town like Beaumaris, in the Isle of Anglesey, 
produced a very smart privateersman, which was fitted out by the 
Society of Ancient Britons. This was the ‘‘ St. David,” of 20 carriage 
guns and 16 swivels, with Commander Reeves Jones as captain. After 
being at sea a few days the “ St. David ” returned to Beaumaris, bringing 
in with her a new French privateer which she had taken after a smart 
action lasting three hours. The French had twenty men killed and the 
Welshman five. 


So in the great wars of the past the merchant seaman was taking 
his part in the service of the King by manning the ships of the fleet with 
the skilled seamen they required. In his own ships he was carrying 
on the trade of the country, and was always ready to fight in defence 
of his ship and freight. The merchant seaman manned and fought the 
privateersmen, reaping rich harvest for his owners, but above all 
he was harrying the enemy and adding lustre to the name of England 
and making her feared wherever her flag was flown. 


Nelson was deeply interested in the problem of manning the fleet, 
and had expressed his opinion regarding the improvement of the lot of 
the merchant seamen and the increase of their numbers. To the last 
he had a warm corner in his heart for the Merchant Service. The 
voyage that he had made in a merchant ship to the West Indies as a 
boy was never forgotten ; had he lived he would have taken up. the 
question of registering the merchant seamen. 


Once the wars with France came to an end, naval demands 
became comparatively small, and the press-gang ceased to function. 
The impressment of landsmen in the fleet became illegal, but the law 
as to the impressment of merchant seamen remained—and still remains— 
on the statute books, for it was realized in naval circles that the Merchant 
Service provided the finest recruiting ground for naval reserves in time 
of war that could be conceived. 


In 1847 Captain Brown, the first Registrar-General of Shipping and 
Seamen under the Board of Trade, suggested the formation of a 
voluntary force of merchant seamen for use in the fleet. Surprisingly 
enough there was opposition to the suggestion, which even degenerated 
into a personal attack upon Captain Brown. However, he stuck to his 
guns, and after a few years provision was made for the enrolment of 
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reservists. In the beginning there were many difficulties to overcome, 
and the first force established was called the Naval Coast Volunteers. 
But, by 1859, there was a definite establishment of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and in that year a number of old ships were allocated to 
various ports as training ships for the ratings of the new force. At last 
it was recognised that the merchant seaman was worth training so as 
to be ready to take his place alongside his fellows in the Royal Navy. 
Nevertheless, this force made no provision for officers, and yet there 
were officers in the Merchant Service so anxious to take part in the 
movement that during the first two years, twelve men with master’s 
certificates and sixty with mate’s certificates were serving as seamen 
in the Reserve. In 1861, provision was made for a number of officers 
in the Royal Naval Reserve, but the regulations regarding rank did 
not render their prospects very attractive. Captain Crutchley, a cele- 
brated master in the Union line of mail ships to the Cape, who later 
became Secretary of the Navy League, was informed, when he applied 
for a commission, that the rank of Sub-lieutenant in the Reserve was 
all that a master of a Cape liner could expect ! 


However, each year saw improvements in the regulations governing 
the enlistment of men into the Royal Naval Reserve and the grant 
of commissions to officers. From the early ‘sixties the Royal Naval 
Reserve became an organized force, having officers and men who could 
be depended upon in time of war, who could quickly be absorbed into 
the Service, and who were receiving training in days of peace. The 
forcible impressment of men from the Merchant Service was no longer 
necessary, for the officers and men were most eager to enter and to 
form part of the naval forces. 5 


When the late war opened there was a large force available for 
service, and it soon began to prove its worth to the Navy. At the 
very beginning of the War the expansion of the fleet put a severe strain 
on our manning resources, and reserve officers were called on to serve 
in lieu of regular naval officers in the older battleships and cruisers. 
The roth Cruiser Squadron was composed of fast merchant liners, and 
manned largely by reserve officers. The commands were held by naval 
Captains and a few regular naval officers acted as gunnery officers and 
first lieutenants in the very early days, but gradually they were called 
upon to fill vacancies in the bigger fighting ships, and the merchant 
cruisers and older cruisers were manned almost entirely by the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 


Once again the merchant ship became a fighting unit. The armed 
liner of the late war was a direct descendant of the privateersman. 
The armed merchantmen or merchant cruisers were able to carry out 
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valuable work, and maintained the Northern Patrol—a line of blockading 
ships which kept the seas between our northern coasts and Iceland 
and even further North. During the first twelve months of the War 
five of these merchant cruisers were lost with sixty-three officers and 
eight hundred men. Two were torpedoed, two were sunk by mines, 
while the fate of the ‘‘ Clan McNaughton ”’ was never known. 


Quite early in the War one of the big armed liners came into action 
with an enemy ship of very similar armament and size. This ship was 
the “ Carmania,”’ Captain Noel Grant, R.N. The “ Carmania” en- 
countered the German armed liner “‘ Cap Trafalgar,” and a fierce duel 
ensued. It is said that this action is one of the finest examples of 
single ship actions on record. The fight raged hotly between the two 
ships, and in the end the ‘‘ Cap Trafalgar ’’ turned over and sank. The 
‘“‘ Carmania ’”’ was severely damaged, and only a spell of fine weather 
enabled her to reach port. 


In 1916, the German raider ‘“ Greif’? met the British armed liner 
“ Alcantara.” The English ship had stopped to examine a strange 
vessel flying Norwegian colours. With glasses the name on the stranger’s 
bow could be read as “ Rena.’’ She was quite innocent looking, and 
the “ Alcantara ’’ was preparing to launch a boat when the stranger 
unmasked his guns, hauled down the Norwegian colours, and hoisted 
the German ensign. It was the “ Greif ’’ and she opened fire at point- 
blank range, doing terrific damage before the ‘‘ Alcantara” could reply. 
When the “ Alcantara ’’ did get her guns into action her shooting was 
cool and accurate, and the first round wrecked one of the German guns 
and scattered the gun’s crew like chaff. A most desperate action was 
carried on until the ‘“ Greif’’ suddenly rolled over and sank, the 
* Alcantara ’”’ herself sinking shortly afterwards. The loss of life on 
both sides was very heavy, and the few survivors were picked up by 
patrol craft in the vicinity. Had the “ Greif’ reached the open Atlantic 
she would have caused untold loss to merchant shipping, and her sinking 
saved us much anxiety. 


The Merchant Service suffered very severely from enemy action in 
the late War, and the casualties were very high in proportion to totals 
employed. Apart from the reservists who lost their lives in naval 
service, the plain merchant sailor paid a heavy toll, and 15,000 lives 
were lost at sea, not counting those who afterwards died from wounds 
or exposure. Once again the merchant seaman was called upon to 
defend his ship against the attacks of a determined and ruthless foe ; 
having taken action to protect himself the seaman was, if taken prisoner, 
subjected to indignities and threatened with death for having dared 
to resist the enemy’s will. A case in point is that of Captain Fryatt, 
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who was executed after a brief trial that only lasted a few hours ; his 
fault lay in the fact, not that he had taken enemy life or damaged 
enemy property, but that when called upon to surrender by the captain 
of an enemy submarine he had disregarded the command, had tried to 
escape and finally had steered his ship towards the enemy craft, causing 
her to dive to avoid collision. Fryatt stood before his captors and made 
no excuse, accepted the verdict without complaint and went bravely 
and proudly to his death. 


During the War there were many gallant fights against great odds 
by our merchant ships. Such was that of the New Zealand Shipping 
Company’s steamer “‘ Otaki ’’—Archibald Bissett Smith, Master—against 
the German raider “ Méwe.” The “ Otaki’”’ was on a voyage from 
London to New York, when at 2.30 p.m. on roth March, 1917, she was 
350 miles West of San Miguel, in the Azores, steaming 15 knots. The 
weather was getting bad with severe rainstorms, when a steamer was 
observed coming up astern. On arriving at signalling distance the 
stranger hoisted signals for the “‘ Otaki” to heave to. Bissett Smith 
ignored it, and stood on at full speed. The stranger at once opened 
fire. The ship’s company of the “ Otaki’’ were in good spirits, and 
immediately returned the fire from her one and only gun, an old 4.7-in. 
mounted right aft and having a limited arc. The “‘ Méwe” was using 
modern 5.9-in. and high velocity 4.1-in. guns, and was soon doing 
great damage to the “ Otaki.”” For twenty minutes this unequal duel 
continued at a range of 2,000 yards; during this time the “ Otaki” 
registered several hits on the German raider, and started a serious fire, 
which the Germans had great difficulty in putting out. The “ Méwe” 
was considerably damaged and lost five killed and nine wounded. But 
the ‘‘ Otaki’’ was badly damaged. She had four hands killed and nine 
wounded ; three of the killed were boys, two apprentices and one 
ordinary seaman, youngsters who were helping to serve the gun. She 
was heavily on fire, and Captain Bissett Smith had no choice but to 
give the order for boats to be manned and the ship abandoned, so that 
the survivors might have a chance of being rescued. The ship was 
stopped and the hands sent to boat stations. The wounded were placed 
in the boats and the boats lowered to the water, and all hands with 
the exception of the captain, chief officer and the carpenter abandoned 
ship. At the end of half an hour the ship began to settle down, and 
Bissett Smith ordered the chief officer and carpenter to jump overboard ; 
this they did and were picked up by one of the boats standing by. 

Captain Bissett Smith remained on board alone. Towards the close 
of day, just as the light was fading from the western sky, the “ Otaki”’ 
began to slip down by the head, and she disappeared beneath the seas 
in the gathering gloom of the March night. ‘ She sank,’’ said a survivor, 
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“with colours flying and Captain Smith standing alone on his bridge 
to the last.’”” He was awarded a posthumous V.C. for conspicuous 
bravery and devotion in the presence of the enemy, when he fought a 
very gallant action against overwhelming odds and all but succeeded in 
destroying the enemy, and finally he went down with his ship, and the 
British colours still flying. The “‘ Méwe’’ was badly holed along the 
water’s edge, and only an early improvement in the weather saved her 
from sinking, and enabled her to escape. 


Even unarmed merchant ships were not always frightened into 
submission, and had all our ships been fitted with guns early in the War, 
scores of vessels would have escaped the submarine, and millions of 
tons of valuable transport would have been saved at a critical period. 


One last yarn about a merchantman, this time about a typical tramp 
of a cargo vessel. The S.S. ‘ Woodfield” was attacked by a submarine, 
using gunfire. The master of the ‘‘ Woodfield,” one Hughes by name, 
returned the fire with a pop-gun of a three-pounder ; but it would barely 
reach three-quarters of the distance to the enemy. Outranged and 
outclassed, did he give in? Not a bit of it! He was not to be 
intimidated into surrendering his ship. With his stern to the enemy 
he ran for it, firing steadily from his little gun aft. Black-faced stokers 
came up to the stokehole door to look at the pursuing enemy and to 
cheer the gun’screw. Fortwo hoursthechase lasted. The “‘ Woodfield ”’ 
was hit many times, seven men lay dead, and fourteen were wounded ; 
among the latter being the master, Robert Hughes. Slowly the ship 
took a list and began to sink. The crew were ordered into the boats, 
but even then the wounded Master, his first mate and an able seaman 
remained on board. The final act came when the submarine fired a 
torpedo into the ‘“ Woodfield ” and she sank like a stone. Fortunately, 
the master and his gallant companions were picked up. 

I trust I have not trespassed too much on your patience, but I want 
to leave with you this impression of the Merchant Navy. Here are 
loyal supporters when Britain is in danger, and here is invaluable 
material for the Royal Navy in time of war. But it is necessary that 
the men should be properly trained and prepared in time of peace, that 
the best types should be enrolled in the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
instructed in the duties that they will be called upon to do in time of need. 
Further, it is highly important that proper interest should be taken in 
the men who are already reservists. The standard of the Naval Reserve 
seaman is very high, especially amongst those men who come from the 
big liner companies. They are disciplined, smart and anxious to learn, 
and generally of fine physique and character. But they do want to 
hear guns fired, and to be treated as though they were really naval 
seamen. Too often they are called up for naval training and sent 
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to ships in dockyard hands instead of out to sea in cruisers and units 
of the fleet. They should be given definite naval duties to perform, 
trained as gun’s crews and made to believe they are worth something 
to the Royal Navy. They will return to their ships eager to speak well 
of naval life, and anxious to encourage other men to join the Reserve. 


Should they be called upon to do so, our seamen will be as ready, 
as in the past, to fight in defence of their ships and their rights at sea, 
for the good name of the Merchant Navy, for the fame of the Empire 
and for the greater glory of England. 


DISCUSSION. 


CapTaIN SIR Davin WILSON BarRKER, R.N.R.: I warmly welcome what the 
Lecturer has told us, but I should like to have heard a good deal more about 
modern conditions in the Merchant Navy, and what he would advise the Admiralty 
and the other authorities concerned to do. Sir Norman Leslie? and Mr. Foley? 
in previous lectures have both dealt with many points in relation to this subject. 
I only hope that the Powers-that-be will read these lectures and the subsequent 
discussions, with the idea of effecting an improvement upon what was done during 
the last War, where there was a good deal of waste of effort. 

I hold strongly that the captains of Merchant ships, whether Naval Reserve 
officers or not, should remain in command of their ships during war, because 
they know their ships well, they can get on with small crews, and they are aware 
of the dangers which they are likely to meet. It is just as important to get a 
cargo of oil or some other essential into this country as it is to sink an enemy ship. 

There is one point which I have urged before, and that is the training of Naval 
Reserve officers in aircraft duties. This has been started lately, and it seems 
to me an extremely wise course to take, for not only will these officers be available 
for defence purposes, but they will be of great service in the liners which eventually 
will have to carry aircraft. 

CapTAIN SELWYN Day, R.N.R.: The Lecturer said that there is no shortage 
of Royal Naval Reserve officers. Yet on 1st June, 1914, the number of executive 
officers on the Navy List was 1,255, and on the last day of December, 1930, the 
corresponding number was 1,140. Thus there is a shortage on the pre-War 
standard of 115, and this is all the more surprising in view of Admiralty require- 
ments in the War: in July, 1918, there were 5,570 on the Navy List. I suggest 
that many more trained Merchant officers will be required in the future than 
in the past, and that the Admiralty should, without delay, consider our enforced 
responsibilities in a future war. 

Surely, too, Merchant seamen should be instructed in the armament with 
which they may be called upon to defend their ships. In other countries that 
is the routine practice. Japan, for instance, teaches her Merchant officers military 
drill as part of their curriculum. So do the United States and Germany. 

CoMMODORE THE DuKE OF Montrose, R.N.V.R.: The services of the 
Mercantile Marine in the War, I think everybody will agree, were great, and they 
were deeply appreciated, nowhere more so than by the officers of the Royal Navy. 
Some twenty years ago an idea was current that bad feeling existed between the 





1 «The Mercantile Marine in a Future War ’’—R.U.S.I1. Journal, August, 1929. 
* “The Board of Trade and the Fighting Services ”—R.U.S.I. Journal, May, 
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Merchant Navy and the Royal Navy, and, unfortunately, some of the Merchant 
Service journals gave vent to this impression. But whatever bad feeling there 
may have been, it was simply due to the fact that neither Service knew much 
about the other. All that has passed away. The events of the War brought the 
two Services together, and now there is mutual good feeling and respect. The line 
of work followed by each Service is different, but the same spirit prevails in both, 
the spirit of duty and loyalty. 

The Royal Naval Reserve rendered undoubted service in the Great War, but 
I do not think it would be wise for the Navy to look to the R.N.R. as a real source 
of fighting reserve in any future war. - In the next war, as in the last, there is 
bound to be a great extension of-shipping, and every officer and man of the 
Merchant Service will be required to man these vessels without being called upon 
to serve in the Navy. I believe that in the future the Navy will depend largely 
upon the service of civilians. After all, in the late War there were some 75,000 
civilians performing naval service, and I have no doubt we may have to call upon 
the civilian element again in increasing volume. 

The chief danger to the Merchant ships. of the future will be from aircraft. 
As to how that will be got over, one cannot say-—whether by anti-aircraft guns 
or by ships carrying an aeroplane with ‘a qualified aviator, who would go out on 
sign of danger and defend the ship. It may be along this line of training that the 
Naval Reserve of the future will have to be directed. 


THE LECTURER: 


THE LEcTURER, in reply, said: With regard to the personnel of the Royal 
Naval Reserve: at the present time, as I see it, the number of officers is up to 
establishment. In August, 1914, we had 1,868 officers, but that figure included 
some 139 paymasters from the Registrar class ashore and paymasters who were 
pursers in the Merchant Service, also 317 engineer officers and 117 engineer- 
warrant officers. The actual number of executive officers in pre-War days was 
not different from what it is to-day. There is no shortage of executive officers 
in the Naval Reserve, though there is a deficit of 843 in the seamen. 

Some question was raised about the health of the seamen in the Merchant 
Service. This is a matter which is outside my province, but the seaman’s life is 
necessarily a little different from that of people living on shore. It has less 
security, and service in foreign waters and in fever-infested ports is bound to 
take its toll of merchant seamen, especially as conditions on the ships are not as 
good as they might be. I was, however, trying to impress upon my audience the 
fact, not that the officers and men of the Merchant Navy were all in good health, 
but that they had courage and moral quality, and that, however weak the body 
might be, the spirit was always willing. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


At the end of his inspiring address the Lecturer struck rather a pessimistic 
note with regard to the reduction of the Navy. I am not myself a pessimist in 
that respect, for the Merchant Navy goes on, and all navies are being reduced 
more or less at the same rate, so that if Britannia is put to it she will have to 
depend once again upon the Merchant Navy. The Duke of Montrose spoke about 
feeling between the two Services. There certainly is no feeling in the Navy for 
the Merchant Service except one of sincerest admiration and affection. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and to the Chairman were 
carried by acclamation. 











ARMY TRAINING, 1931 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES W. Gwynvy, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


I. 


URING the past training season no exercises of a spectacular 
Die were undertaken. No large concentrations of troops 

took place, nor were any real “‘ manceuvres”’ attempted. Never- 
theless, among such exercises as could be staged, in view of the limited 
means at the disposal of the authorities, several could be regarded as of 
unusual interest. These were mainly designed to solve some problem 
affecting the movements of troops in the field or to clear up difficulties 
that had arisen in the province of staff duties. From the nature of the 
subject, a review of the year’s work can thus be given only in the form 
of seemingly disconnected notes. 


The chief events of interest were :— 

(a) A War Office Staff exercise designed to study the major 
tactical problems in the handling of a mobile force consisting 
of two cavalry brigades, two tank brigades and a brigade of 
infantry in buses. A great deal has still to be learnt about 
the employment of a force of this type, so that the forth- 
coming report on this exercise should make interesting 
reading. 

b) An exercise to study the control and work of an R.A.F. 
wing as part of an army corps. Skeleton staffs, corps signals 
and a complete wing of aircraft were employed. A large 
number of points of staff duties and procedure were cleared 
up. 

(c) An artillery exercise carried out by the 3rd Division during 
which live shell was fired. 

(d) A test of experimental war establishments and war equip- 
ment tables carried out by the 1st Division at Aldershot, 
for which purpose units were raised to war strength by 
pooling the resources of the Command. 

(ec) A concentration of three tank battalions under a brigadier 
to study tank tactics in detail, and to work out a form of 
battle drill for tanks. ; 


For the rest training. was on normal lines and was carried. little 
further than inter-brigade exercises. Commands were, as usual, directed 
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to carry out investigations and experiments in connection with a certain 
number of problems which have cropped up in previous years. The 
methods of protecting rear headquarters and organizations from attack 
by armoured fighting vehicles received special attention. This problem 
at all times difficult, is rendered still more so in cases where a compara- 
tively small force is concerned, as the resources and numbers of men 
required for its protection are almost the same as would be required in tke 
case of a large force, and therefore bear a much larger proportion to the 
whole. The questions: Who should find the detachments ? How and 
when they should be relieved ? How are they to rejoin their units? 
all give scope for a variety of solutions. Motorization makes the 
problem easier, and a mechanized field company R.E. has shown that it 
can lay mines and construct road blocks very quickly. It was perhaps 
a little surprising in one case to find divisional cavalry employed to 
cover the blocks formed by the R.E. This can hardly be a normal 
role for divisional cavalry, and merely indicates the necessity of the 
detachments being endowed with greater mobility than marching 
infantry if they are to be posted and relieved easily. In another case 
a special, improvised divisional protective unit was formed. 


Small scale exercises, in which there are certain to be vulnerable 
flanks, may perhaps bring raids by armoured cars and other extra 
mobile detachments into prominence to a deceptive extent. They do, 
however, afford opportunities for rapidity of thought and action even 
when the situations are not such as would often be met with in war. 
It is excellent training, and no doubt ‘the prospect of catching a 
brigadier adds zest to these enterprises. Brigadiers and their staffs gain 
experience in exercising command under disturbing conditions. 


The in-fighting machine gun platoon, which last year attracted a 
good deal of attention, was abolished this year and re-absorbed into the 
machine gun company. The term “ in-fighter’’ has been eliminated 
from our military vocabulary, as it was felt that it encouraged pseudo- 
light-tank tactics for which the platoon was neither fitted nor intended, 
and thus caused confusion. It is hoped in time that machine gun 
companies will be equipped with vehicles which will allow all 
sections of the company to carry out the role of forward guns in 
addition to their other tasks. The company evidently must be homo- 
geneous. A new light trench mortar has been under trial which is 
said to give satisfactory shooting results. As it has been decided that, 
if adopted, it will be an infantry weapon, the infantry would then 
possess both a flat trajectory (machine gun) and a high trajectory 
(mortar) close support weapon—a very necessary combination in dealing 
with well covered machine guns. © The 3.7 howitzer still remains and 
should be invaluable for many purposes, especially for wire cutting. 
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Tests of new types of light automatics have been continued, and a few 
have been issued to infantry as well as to cavalry, but it would be 
optimistic to hope that we may soon see the disappearance of the Lewis 
gun ; we must comfort ourselves with the knowledge that a less cum- 
brous weapon can be produced when the financial situation permits. 


II. 


The Southern and Aldershot Commands each carried out an artillery 
exercise dealing chiefly with counter-battery work. That of the Alder- 
shot Command had the object of practising and testing training in, 
among others, the following points :— 

(a) Collection and collation of information from ground and air 
sources ; 

(6) Employment of medium artillery for counter-battery work 
and special tasks required by divisions ; 

(c) The work of the wing artillery officer ; 

(d@) The co-ordination of survey activities including issue and 
use of 1.20000 maps produced from air photos. 


The situation entailed the passing of medium artillery from divisional 
to corps control and the systematic development of counter-battery 
action. 


As the exercise was of short duration, and staffs and signal units were 
to a large extent improvised, it is not surprising that a good many 
defects were observed. Information from forward troops to divisional 
headquarters was not always well transmitted, nor did the division 
always distribute information to those who could make use of it. 
Generally speaking, counter-battery work was disappointing. The 
necessity for a well-defined counter-battery policy which would ensure 
continuity when the change from divisional to corps control takes place, 
was evident. The tendency of peace training is to foster parochialism, 
and both units and formations are inclined to forget that they have 
responsibilities affecting others which require the exercise of forethought 
and imagination. 


In war, no doubt, defects arising from lack of opportunities of 
practice would quickly disappear, and procedure which in peace requires 
much forethought would in war become normal routine. Unfortunately, 
however, mistakes made in the earliest phases of war may have far- 
reaching results. The habit of thinking in terms of other people’s 
problems as well as one’s own is very necessary to supplement the 
limited opportunities which can be given for practice. 


Survey methods are increasingly relied on, but the distribution of 
survey information evidently requires attention. It cannot be distri- 
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buted by telephone without danger of inaccuracy and of blocking normal 
signal traffic. Enthusiasm for survey methods may at times be pushed 
so far as to hamper action in rapidly changing situations, such as 
advanced guard action when a definite check is not yet in sight. 


Provided always that weather and the enemy’s anti-aircraft action 
—for a machine on survey duty is an ideal target—permit its produc- 
tion, the large scale air photo map continues to be a most promising 
development. Premature dependency on such a map before sufficient 
time has elapsed for it to reach all concerned may give rise to confusion ; 
a zero hour for its coming into use is clearly necessary. 


III. 


The artillery exercise carried out by the 3rd Division in collaboration 
with the School of Artillery was of a more novel and ambitious nature, 
although it did not go further than divisional operations. The chief 
object was to practice and demonstrate the possibilities of concentrating 
and switching the fire of the artillery at the disposal of a divisional 
commander. 


Unless this can be done without undue delay the amount of artillery 
likely to be available in mobile warfare actions will be inadequate to 
carry forward the infantry attack. It is of the highest importance to 
possess reliable data from which to estimate the time required by 
artillery to comply with demands, and to foresee possible causes of delay 
or errors which are liable to occur when work is rushed. The firing 
of live shell during the exercise proved most valuable, since it ensured 
that errors and delays could neither be glossed over nor escape detection. 
Unfortunately, reinforcing medium artillery could not fire shell, nor 
could air calls be answered for reasons of safety. 


The exercise consisted of six phases, each designed to throw light 
on a particular problem. The phases covered the organization of a 
defensive position (in which no firing took place), advanced guard action, 
divisional attack and its development necessitating movement of batteries, 
artillery action to deal with unforeseen situations during the action, and 
finally a withdrawal to a new defensive position. Infantry organizations 
were represented by brigade headquarters only. 


These operations were compressed into a shorter period than could 
have been the case in war, the linking periods between the phases being 
cut out. This, together with safety precautions, increased the difficulty 
of the test. On the other hand, absence of hostile fire, comparative 
security of communications (though damage done by track vehicles was 
considerable) and familiar, favourable ground made things easier. 
Many of the results obtained were encouraging, but the exercises 
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revealed some of the same defects as were noticed at Aldershot. The 
necessity of providing cross-checks to ensure accuracy when work is 
hurried was apparent. The more we depend on survey methods the 
greater the need of meticulous accuracy in figures. Valuable data for 
estimating time required for survey and other preparatory operations 
were obtained, but a considerable factor of safety is required when 
conditions become more difficult. Too much reliance should not be 
placed on the actual times noted at any one exercise. 


Altogether the exercise proved so instructive that it is to be hoped 
other divisions may be granted opportunities of carrying out similar 
practice. 


IV. 


The experimental test of war establishments and equipment tables 
was divided into two phases. The first was essentially a packing trial 
to provide a practical demonstration of the amount and bulk of equip- 
ment which has to be carried in the vehicles availble. It gave oppor- 
tunities of considering whether there were any non-essential items which 
could be eliminated. No doubt the minute inspection of individual units 
which was carried out will provide many points for consideration and 
decision. The second part of the test was designed to show a modern 
division with all its transport on the march and deployed for both 
attack and defence. For this phase a controlled tactical exercise had 
been drawn up, but it was unfortunately spoilt by the weather after the 
first day. The object of the test was intended to provide an opportunity 
of judging whether a division has not become too unwieldly for modern 
open warfare conditions. Road spaces required can no longer be 
ascertained by a purely arithmetical calculation when march formations 
are affected by probable air attack. The ability of transport of various 
natures to draw the loads assigned to them, and the adjustment of pace 
of the various natures of transport can be satisfactorily tested only when 
units are at war establishment. The division less one brigade and 
attached troops was given a march which provided a severe test. It 
involved crossing the Hog’s Back at points where both the up and 
down gradients were severe, While the approaches thereto were narrow 
country roads. Civilian traffic along the main Hog’s Back road, crossing 
the line of march, added to the exacting nature of the test since it 
entailed frequent checks. 


Many interesting points were brought to light, all of which will 
require consideration. The length of the columns and the number of 
inevitable incidents which led to delays were impressive. On the other 
hand, the great advantage of the reserve of pace and power possessed 
by motorized transport was evident. R.E. field units, signal units and 
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field ambulances, which must possess a reserve of speed on the march, 
together with the capacity of bringing their personnel fresh to the:scene 
of their specialized activities, are likely to be given precedence in further 
developments of motorization. 


A field park company R.E., which carries such essential equipment, 
is required in peace training, and probably one of the divisional field 
companies will be reduced to cadre to provide room for a field park. 


The baby Austins oncé again showed their adaptability to all sorts of 
uses, and there will be a demand for their addition to the establishment 
of many units including infantry battalions. They are invaluable for 
the business of contfolling posting and relief of road blocking detach- 
ments, and indeed for supervision and control on all occasions. ; 


It is understood that the weight and unwieldiness of the infantry 
soldier’s equipment once again caught the eye of authority, and that 
an attempt will be made to produce a new equipment which will convert 
all battalions into real light infantry. There appears to be a growing 
realization that, as the rifle is no longer required to produce a volume 
of fire, the problems of ammunition supply chiefly affect automatic 
weapons, and that the numbers of rounds carried by the man for his 
rifle may be considerably reduced, A point which seems worth re- 
consideration is march formation. Do we keep too rigidly to column 
of fours? The length of the purely infantry column is no longer the 
ruling factor in road space problems, intervals between platoons, etc., 
which the air threat entail has among other things altered that. Motor 
traffic with its fumes and the fact that motorized transport cannot 
efficiently adopt the infantry pace has produced new conditions. Should 
not the crown of the road be left clear for vehicles and the infantry 
use both sides of the road either in file or single filé? The value of 
cadence might be lost, but the men would not be so often hustled by 
passing vehicles. The column would be less easily counted by the air 
and it would be better ventilated, a matter which fumes have made 
of the first importance. This is no new idea, but it does seem a question 
on which experiment and guidance is required. The double banking 
of transport and infantry in fours, which was surprisingly frequent from 
various causes while the columns were crossing the Hog’s Back, was 
suggestive of the needs to revise our ideas. Apart from other consider- 
ations vehicles of all sorts do less damage to the road and move more 
easily if they keep near its centre. 


V. 


\ 
The tank traininggggg Salisbury Plain was a consequence of last 
year’s experiences. It may be remembered that last year tank battalions 
were brought to the Plain to take part in the exercises carried out by 
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Aldershot and Southern Command troops, and were used both separately 
and in a hastily improvised formation. They had little previous oppor- 
tunity of training in tactical manceuvres, and it was not surprising 
that much was left open to criticism. This year, in view of the 
new organization of battalions, it was more than ever necessary to 
provide an opportunity of working out a battle drill and system of 
control. Though battalions are still hampered by having only Carden- 
Loyd carriers to represent the faster and more powerful light tanks, 
assumed to be in the establishment, radio communication has made 
great advances, and a new code of manceuvre signals has been invented. 


For the training a carefully thought out system of control was 
devised which enables orders to be issued and passed rapidly, while 
actual executive commands are given by radio or code signals. Attack 
on various forms of tank targets such as organized anti-tank screens, 
artillery and columns on the march were practised by battalions in 
turn under brigade control, including a definite and pre-arranged method 
of conducting the approach march and deployment. Different methods 
of attack were thought out and laid down which could be put into 
operation by a few executive commands. As the brigadier and all his 
subordinate commanders knew the alternative courses of action, 
executive orders were easily understood and rapidly acted upon. 
Battalions showed really surprising progress with practice, and during 
the final days of training the whole brigade could be controlled and 
directed in a most impressive manner, although of course the little 
Carden-Loyds could not always keep up to their assigned role. They 
have done yeoman’s service but they are now feeling the effects of age, 
as well as suffering from an initial lack of speed and cross-country 
performance. 

It must, however, be understood. that the primary object of the 
training was to make the three individual battalions maneceuvrable, 
Manceuvre by the whole brigade was rather a drill test than an operation 
likely to be required often in war. 

The Plain is an ideal terrain for tank manceuvre which would seldom 
be encountered on active service, but the methods adopted should hold 
good in more diversified country ; for actual fighting most tank officers 
would perhaps prefer ground with more cover. Good liaison, leading 
and a thorough grasp of the possible course of events all contribute to 
flexibility. Obviously naval and cavalry experience of rapid manceuvre 
have been drawn on, while the relationship between Nelson and his 
captains has been remembered. When the general intention and methods 
of a commander are well understood, his particular intention and method 
of dealing with any special circumstances can be quickly carried into 
effect. 
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It would not be surprising if further development of tank training 
in manceuvre may have its effect. on the tactical, manceuvre of other 
arms and tend towards a simplification of the present somewhat over- 
elaborate procedure in issuing orders. At all events, it will be necessary 
that tank methods should be widely understood if tanks are to be 
employed effectively in co-operation with other arms. 


VI. 


Last year for the first. time the Regular Army was systematically 
employed to assist training of the Territorial Army. As might be 
expected, many methods of rendering such assistance were tried to 
meet the varying conditions of training, or as dictated by individual 
views. A good deal was learnt as to the best. ways of giving assistance 
which will be of value in the future. It is understood that, in a normal 
year, about 50 per cent. of the money that was allotted to this purpose 
last year will in future be available for maintaining the system, while 
from time to time this allotment will be raised to last year’s standard, 
There should be no fear, therefore, that last year’s effort was merely 
sporadic. This year assistance given to the Territorials by the Regular 
Army was based on this allotment of 50 per cent. of the expenditure 
incurred in 1930. 


It is understood that the benefit derived by the Territorials from 
last year’s experiment was clearly noticeable in this year’s camp training. 
Programmes, umpiring and exercises were all more methodically arranged. 
There was less waste of time and effort. 


The Regular Army has made a great advance in the organization 
of training during the last decade; there is, consequently, no 
reason why the Territorials also should not make continuous progress. 
The courses at the Senior Officers’ School should prove helpful to them, 
and it is very satisfactory to know how keen the competition has 
become to attend that school. 


Brigade Commanders, on whom responsibility for methodical training 
mainly rests, can now rely with some certainty on being able to obtain 
officers from depots or other Regular sources to act as staff officers in 
connection with camp training. Their efforts should be greatly facilitated. 


Next year the suspension of camp training, unfortunate though it is, 
should permit of programmes for the future being worked out more 
thoroughly than ever. As assistance from the Regular Army will not 
be required in camp, more should be available for out-of-camp training, 
so that junior leaders should be better grounded when camp training is 
resumed. It is understood that financial provision for the assistance of 
the Regular Army in this out-of-camp training will be somewhat over 
the 50 per cent. standard. : 
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VIL. 


To summarize, the general trend of the year’s training has been 
towards further development of mobility and initiative. 


We must wait and see whether a less cumbrous divisional organiza- 
tion and a general lightening and simplification of equipment will result 
from the recent test mobilization. 


As regards the development of initiative it is worth noting that 
there was a tendency in drawing up exercises to provide commanders 
with less detailed information, thus leaving their course of action to be 
determined to a greater degree from their own deductions and from the 
exercise of imagination. 

It may be thought that the tank training, which was carried out, aim- 
ing as it did at more effective control, may prove a check to initiative. 
Properly understood, it is suggested that it was rather a system for 
producing initiative under inspiration. In previous years one was left 
with the impression that, in order to ensure proper control, tanks must 
act on a rigid programme. Once a situation developed beyond the 
programme, control was lost and unguided initiative led to spectacular 
but unconvincing Balaclava charges resulting in chaos and complete 
loss of co-operation with the other arms. 


It will be interesting to see how the battle drill evolved for the tanks 
will work out when they are acting in close co-operation with infantry 
and in combination with an artillery programme. Tanks may have 
developed into a long-range weapon and may be called on to fight 
independently ; but more often it seems that conditions of terrain and 
situation will call for close co-operation with the older arms. The 
system of control evolved for the tanks will have to be widely under- 
stood and applied to secure such co-operation. The guidance and 
inspiration of initiative rather than a rigid programme will probably 
form the basis of method. 

The attention which has been paid to counter-battery work this year 
is likely to lead to a more general realisation of its importance and of the 
necessity of its organization in the earlier stages of an action. The 
effect of the enemy's long range fire on columns approaching positions of 
deployment is apt to be ignored in training. The numbers of officers 
with specialized counter-battery training will probably be increased, but 
it is not a matter which concerns only the specialist. 

In spite of fimancial limitations the year 1931 has been fruitful. 























BRITISH AND FOREIGN AIR EXERCISES OF 1931 


By Major C. C. TURNER. 


HIS year the Exercises carried out by the air forces of the 
principal air Powers have been on an unprecedented scale ; 
a fact of such significance as to merit close attention. 


Great Britain may be said to have originated Air Exercises on 
a basis of realism and with definite problems when, in 1927, trial was 
made of certain elements of London's air defences. Since then other 
countries have followed suit, but it’was not until this year that France, 
Italy and the United States have held air manceuvres on such a large 
scale. From the point of view of the number of aircraft engaged, the 
Italian Air Exercises were the most important ; no less than 894 aeroplanes 
and seaplanes took part: more than three times the force employed 
in the Exercises in Great Britain. 


One of the objects in holding such Exercises is to educate the civil 
population and to emphasize the need for their co-operation. No Power 
can, in peace time, maintain sufficient forces of Regulars to man listening 
and observer posts over large areas, nor can this duty devolve upon 
Reserves, who in any war on a large scale would be needed for other 
purposes. Further, Air Exercises of the kind now under discussion 
imply attacks on cities, and if disastrous panic—possibly from small 
cause—is to be averted measures must be taken in peace time to instruct 
civilians, to organize protective measures, and to ensure discipline. 


BRITISH EXERCISES 


Naval and Army Exercises are confined almost entirely to the 
Regular forces engaged. Air manceuvres, on the other hand, are, or 
should be, a subject of deep and intimate concern for every man, woman, 
and child; even if there were no professional necessity for them they 
would still be necessary. London is so near the coast and to parts of 
the continent which were in enemy occupation during the war, and 
which might be so again, that we stand at a disadvantage in defence. 
Our capital city and the enormous manufacturing regions around it 
invite attack. At the same time, the area is so vast that attacks upon 
it can only deal with relatively small sections at a time. [It is important 
to bear in mind, too, that the defensive system provided for London 
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and its environs affords a cover for the Midlands and the North. 
This defence system consists of :— 


(a) Fighter squadrons suitably placed to meet raiders approaching 
London from the sea. 


(6) An observation system upon which the Air Officer Commanding 
Fighting Area‘relies for early information of raids. This is 
the function of the Observer Corps. 


(c) Anti-aircraft guns and searchlights concentrated at points 
where they can come into early action on a raider’s journey. 


(d) Passive defence arrangements, i.e., standing obstacles. 


This year’s Exercises derived exceptional interest from the 
participation of intercepter fighters, fighters, and day bombers of the 
most modern types ; machines, moreover, of greater speed than those of 
any other Power. Although the effect on attack and defence of employing 
much faster aircraft can almost be worked out on paper on the basis 
of experience in former years, it is very necessary to make practical. 
trial of the organization. 


In the scheme for the British Exercises it was assumed that Blueland 
was at war with Redland. London was the capital of Redland, and 
was to be the principal objective of raids by Blueland’s night and day 
bombers. It was assumed that all raids would come from over the sea ; 
in fact, bombing aircraft were required first to leave the coast and then 
to return over it on their way to Redland. The forces engaged were :— 


BLUELAND 


ro Squadrons of day bombers. 
4 Squadrons of night bombers. 


REDLAND 


12 Squadrons of fighters. 
Ground defences: 7 Anti-aircraft searchlight units. 
4 Squadrons' of bombers (two day and two 
night). 

Of the defending (Redland) force, six squadrons were equipped with 
the “ Bulldog” high-speed high-altitude fighter, and one squadron 
with the new intercepter fighter, the “ Fury,” which has a maximum 
speed of 214 m.p.h., and can climb to 20,000 feet in less than ten minutes. 
One of the “ Bulldog ”’ squadrons was a composite squadron, one of its 
three Flights being equipped with a two-seater fighter, a modification 


1 These four squadrons were under the direct orders of Air Defence of Great 
Britain and could pass through the defended area unchallenged. They did not 
carry out a counter-offensive. 
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of the ‘‘ Hart” day bomber. The two-seater fighter is a new experiment 
in the British Service. . 


On the attacking (Blueland) side, tw of the squadrons had “ Harts,” 
the fastest day bomber in the world. 


The operations began at 6 p.m. on Moiiday. 20th July. They were 
carried on daily between the hours of 6 p.m. and 9 a.m., and were 
terminated on the following Thursday night because by that time it 
had ‘been possible to carry out all the tests for which ‘they were held. 
Their object was to allow the Air Officer “Commanding-in-Chief, Air 
Defence of Great Britain, (Air Marshal Sir E. L. Ellington) to test the 
operational efficiency of his command, and to exercise the Air Defence 
formations of the-Territorial Army and the Observer Corps. 


Searchlight positions were manned by the bulk of the Territorial 
Anti-Aircraft Searchlight units, while the First A.A. Searchlight Battalion 
(Regular). co-operated. As regards. the Territorial units, the 
Exercises occupied the second week of their normal annual camp. 
The detachments were camping out on the searchlight positions as 
opposed to the usual procedure of having large unit camps. They were 
thus working under conditions approximating to active service. . Gun 
stations were not manned, the Anti-Aircraft Artillery units being away 
at their practice camp, but the probable effect of anti-aircraft fire was 
taken into consideration by the umpires. 


There were a number of specified. objectives in and near London, 
including the Duke of York H.Q., Chelsea, Air Defence H.Q., various 
R.A.F, Store Depots, a big petrol store at Beckton, the West India 
Docks, and an imaginary aircraft manufacturing centre at Wormwood 
Scrubbs. Accuracy of bombing was judged by the camera obscura 
method, and there was a system of signalling the moment of dropping 
bombs, and also for communications between aircraft and aircraft, 
and aircraft and the ground. Umpires performed their functions both 
in the air and on the ground. Aircraft were not permitted to fly below 
5,000 feet within ten miles of Charing Cross. 


Most of the daylight raids were by formations; and on several 
occasions they afforded fine spectacles, especially when defending aircraft 
challenged them and mock aerial battles were fought. At night the 
big bombers came singly, and taxed the resources of the defence severely, 
especially as on some nights there was a good deal of cloud. Sometimes 
they could be seen caught in the searchlight beam, and on such occasions 
they were often attacked by night fighters. 


Of the 112 bombers detailed for the Exercises it was judged 
that 84 were destroyed in the three days’ operations. This may or 
may not be a sound estimate; but, after all, the crux of the matter 
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is the amount of damage they would have inflicted on London and 
on London’s nerves. Of the 144 machines employed for the defence 
it was estimated that 69 would have been brought down. This suggests 
that in the umpires’ opinion fighters can never attack bombers without 
themselves suffering heavy casualties. In any case it would be absurd 
to draw any sweeping conclusions, either that defence by fighters, 
artillery, and ‘ obstacles ’’ can be sufficiently sure by itself, or that 
defence must depend principally on the counter-offensive. Defence and 
counter-offensive should be regarded as mutually dependent. 


The assessment of casualties shows that in the three days of the 
Exercises four-fifths of the raiding aircraft were destroyed. It is true 
they carried on, on the assumption that in war they would have been 
replaced. But the estimate that 54 tons of high explosive and 1} tons 
of incendiary bombs were dropped on London is probably an exaggeration. 
Nevertheless it seems inevitable that in the event of war with a first-class 
continental Power, one of the first measures to be taken would, of 
necessity, be the removal of the seat of government to Manchester, 


or to Liverpool. 


Many unavoidable unrealities characterized the Exercises. They 
could not, for instance, take any account of psychological factors, such 
as the endurance of which the civilian population would be capable ; 
or the maintenance of continuity of attack despite heavy losses; and 
of aircraft manufacturing and supply resources. In the estimates of 
results, though there was an official reference to “ passive defences,” 
the existence of certain elements of passive defence was not permitted 
to be assumed by either side. No mention of the “apron” defence, 
which, as all the world knows, played an important part in the war, 
was permitted. That, however, is of small moment; the Air Staff 
can be depended upon for making necessary allowances, nor will they 
omit to take into consideration improvements in bomb-sighting, 
improvements in searchlights which in all but cloudy weather will in 
future make the detection and “ holding ”’ of night bombers a certainty, 
and improvements in anti-aircraft gunnery. 


For the purpose of the Exercises the supposititious enemy had two 
squadrons equipped with the “ Hart” type of day bomber, which has 
such speed that within twenty minutes of passing the coast at a height 
of, say, 12,000 feet it would be over the centre of London. To reach 
London it would have to run the gauntlet of artillery barrages and of 
fighter squadrons stationed at a ring of aerodromes around London. 
Sometimes patrols of these squadrons would already be ranging the 
skies. This year, for the first time in Air Exercises, the new intercepter 
fighter, the “ Fury,” was engaged. The “ Fury” is much faster than 
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the “‘ Hart ’’—actually as much as 20 to 25 miles per hour faster—and 
the theory of its operation is that an efficient Observer Corps and 
Intelligence system would enable it to take the air and climb with great 
swiftness to the altitude and region of the raiders’ approach, 


Only one squadron of “‘ Furies” was engaged, and it was stationed 
at Tangmere, near Chichester. It had no chance of joining issue with 
any squadron of “ Harts” which crossed the coast at any point, even 
near Chichester itself. True, it climbs to 12,000 feet in six or seven 
minutes, but in that period the attackers would be (and in the Exercises 
actually were) well on their way to London, and could only be overtaken 
in a flight of 200 miles or so! Obviously, too, the slightest inaccuracies. 
or failures in the intelligence would render the “Furies” useless, or leave 
them but a small chance of engaging the bombers on their way back 
to the coast. 


It is difficult to understand why the one squadron of “‘ Furies” has 
been stationed at Tangmere, and why the next squadron to be equipped 
with ‘“ Furies”’ is one that is stationed at Hawkinge, near Folkestone. 
One would have supposed that the functions and qualities of the 
intercepter fighters demand that they should be stationed at aerodromes 
within fifteen miles of Charing Cross. Actually, we might sometimes 
get warning of raiders before they reached our coast; but only after 
they had crossed the coast and had been sighted by the Observer Posts 
would it be possible to indicate their line of approach and estimate their 
destination. 


No system of defence can entirely prevent a proportion of an air 
attacking force from getting through. The utmost that can be achieved 
is to embarrass them by restricting their altitude by artillery barrage, 
and by hampering them at night by “ aprons ”’ and rumours of “ aprons,” 
to such an extent that the defending fighters would have freedom to 
concentrate on definite sectors and certain altitudes, and thereby be 
the more effective and exact a heavier toll. In the scheme of defence 
it is reasonable to depend upon inflicting casualties during the flight 
back, and a machine destroyed is a machine incapable of further offensive. 
It may be assumed, too, that if, during the early days of the war, the 
percentage of losses is sufficiently high, these will have a completely 
deterrent effect. How long a country will endure heavy losses of 
personnel and material must always depend upon circumstances. 


In recent British Air Exercises there were a few attacks on 
aerodromes. Such attacks were common during the war, but in most 
cases only when better objectives could not be reached. In point of 
fact, little energy is likely to be wasted in this form of offensive, for the 
amount of damage which can be done by it to aerodromes is comparatively 
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small; it is largely a matter of luck, and can have practically no 
demoralizing effect. Aircraft depots and stores are, of course, quite 
another matter. 


The night bomber raids in the Exercises were apparently carried out 
with fewer casualties to the attackers than the day raids, and the 
assumption is that, despite the comparatively slow flight of heavy 
night bombers, they can, by attacking singly and not in formations, 
make such heavy demands on the defence as to secure a large measure 
of immunity. This is doubtless true in cloudy weather, but in clear 
weather they are certain to be caught and held in the searchlight, and 
would then be easy prey to fighters or to artillery. Certainly, our 
existing night bombers are not good enough either in speed or in altitude 


performance. 


Great Britain has been able to solve the problem of providing the 
personnel for observer posts by means of the corps of Special Constables, 
but so far the network has only been organized in the South East of 
England. In this region opportunity for practice has been afforded by 
the Air Exercises held in 1927, 1928 and, again, this year. Surely it will 
be very regrettable if, before war memories have completely faded and 
the wholesome spirit of national service has fallen into decay, this 
organization is not complete throughout the country, and if the personnel 
be not kept informed and equipped for the duties which would fall upon 
it in an emergency.} 

A striking feature of the Exercises was the immunity from accident. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN EXERCISES 


The French and Italian Exercises have been the subject of much 
comment in the foreign Press. It is remarked that Italian manceuvres 
of all kinds suggest hostilities between Italy on the one hand and France 
and Yugoslavia on the other. The French Press points out that in the 
recent Italian Exercises it was assumed that a state of war had arisen 
suddenly and that Italy was fully prepared with a mobilized air force 
of goo aircraft! Further, a gas offensive was assumed, although the 
use of gas is forbidden by international agreement. By contrast, France 
was depicted as unprepared, her air arm weakened, and doomed to at 
least two months unreadiness while her neighbour would be able to put 
forth full strength. 


One of the objects of the manceuvres in Italy was to test the 
organization of mass formations and the direction of mass attacks on 





1 This subject was dealt with at some length in the lecture on “ Anti-aircraft 
Defence” by Major-General E. B. Ashmore, C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., published in 
the R.U.S.I. Journat of February, 1927. 
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cities and on naval and military bases. . Realism was imparted to the 
Exercises by the employment of detonating fireworks and smoke bombs, 
while the population was warned of the danger of handling missiles which 
had failed to explode in the usual way. In a big operation over Spezzia, 
leaflets were dropped with an appeal to the Italian people to bear in 
mind that in war aircraft would drop bombs, and that an enemy air 
offensive could only be paralysed and defeated “if we are powerful in 
the air and if we have a strong national air force.’” The large plan of 
the operations revealed the fact that the Italian Government are fully 
cognisant of the necessity for mobilizing the whole nation in the event 
of war between two air Powers, and are determined to educate the 
public in good time. There are a large number of anti-aircraft batteries 
served by the Fascist militia. The manceuvres were held over the 
mountainous country of the Apennines, and it was remarked in the 
Italian Press that in case of war the Italian air arm would, in fact, have 
to act ‘‘ across the Alps.” There ‘were numerous accidents. 


In the result it was found that the defences against air raids were 
inadequate. The magnitude of the big attacks may. be judged from 
the fact that Spezzia was raided by waves of 50 aircraft, to the total 
number of 350; and, by comparison with London, Spezzia offers a small 
target upon which attack can be concentrated, whereas a part of London 
could be hard hit without mortal effect. 


There were various interesting side-shows in the Italian Air Exercises. 
One aeroplane was fitted with special wireless equipment enabling it to 
transmit drawings and pictures whilst in flight, the observers making 
rapid sketches of enemy positions and wirelessing the actual sketches. 
The low-flying ‘‘ trench-strafers ”’ carried front and flank machine guns 
and gas tanks, Among the liaison craft were 50 tourist. aeroplanes, 
Foreign air attachés and newspaper representatives were not invited 
to these Exercises, and only very general reports are available, but 
sufficient is revealed to show that the Italian Air Force is the object 
of an intense concentration of energy. 


The French manceuvres began in the Midi, where 200 aircraft were 
employed chiefly in bombing by day and night, on similar lines to those 
followed. in 1918. Warships at Toulon were the object of a great 
offensive by land aircraft ; and in some quarters the Exercises were 
criticized as indicating a certain tension between the new and the 
older fighting Services. The Italians, it was suggested, were tackling 
a real problem. 

The second part of the manceuvres was a test of the air defences 
of Lyons and Nancy, and serious faults were discovered in them, 
despite the fact that, unlike real war, there was time for preparation. 
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The third part was in the region of the Aisne, and this was the 
occasion for the employment of civilian and privately-owned aircraft. 
Again, the methods were those of twelve years ago. 


One of the objects of the Exercises was to impress the civil population 
with the danger to which they are exposed, and with the necessity for 
organization and discipline. The French Air Force, although numerically 
strong, is admittedly at a low ebb of efficiency, and is going through a 
crisis due to administrative changes. Quite definitely and obviously the 
attacks on towns and military centres succeeded, although there is a 
system of observation posts around Nancy. These particular operations 
were similar to the British as regards the objects in view and the 
organization to be tested. 


As in the Italian Exercises, smoke-screens were used, but the result 
is held to have been almost as favourable to the attack as to the defence. 
As in Italy, too, “ lights out ” orders were enforced. 


Many civilian aircraft and their pilots took part in the Aisne region, 
a fact of which due note should be taken. They were employed not 
only in liaison duties, but also for reconnaissance and even bombing. 
The pilots were paid so much per day and also in respect of the number 
of hours flown. Again, emphasis must be placed upon the great efforts 
being made by France and Italy to create air-mindedness and to secure 
the mobilization of all available air forces in case of need. By comparison, 
Great Britain’s efforts and expenditure are modest, to say the best 
for them. 


UNITED STATES EXERCISES 


The United States Air Exercises call for little comment, for their 
ostensible object was not so much to test tactical problems as to obtain 
experience in the organization necessary for moving a large air force 
over battle sectors hundreds of miles apart. Incidentally, the operations 
afforded an opportunity for showing the American citizen one of the 
fighting forces charged to his account, and there were great reviews 
of some 600 aircraft over New York and Chicago. 

It cannot yet be claimed that the problem of air defence of cities 
is one of such immediate and vital moment in the United States as it 
is in Western Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


The present year has witnessed a definite advance in the evaluation 
of air power, and better understanding of the measures by which it can 
be brought into play. From the latter civil aircraft must not be 
eliminated ; for they can be converted into bombers, and employed on 
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all kinds of liaison and other duties. Herein lies the danger of masked 
preparation for unexpected attack, and for acts of international 
brigandage. Such craft, however, would be easy prey to a well-organized 
and well-equipped Regular force ; hence the necessity for maintaining 
such a force. 


The advent of aircraft has, as has often been said, brought about 
the war of areas as contrasted with the war of frontiers. On land, pure 
defence requires a force at least equal to, and more often greater than, 
the attacking force. This is because the attacker, having the initiative, 
can choose his point and time of concentration ; still, on land, it is 
usually possible to interpose a continuous defence line or system of 
posts, because concentration movements are comparatively slow and 
easy to detect. At sea, increased mobility, power of evasion and 
difficulty of detection render impracticable any system of a continuous 
line of defence. But in the air, we have to consider the addition of 
a vertical front some five miles in height. This, coupled with the high 
speed and evasive power of attacking aircraft, makes it impossible to 
keep an impenetrable line of defending fighters in the air. The only 
alternative is to keep defending aircraft in a state of readiness, and 
by a system of intelligence to despatch a suitable force to intercept 
attackers. The air forces must also be supplemented by anti-aircraft 
defences which serve the dual purpose of destroying and deterring 
raiders, while indicating their position by shell-bursts. 




















THE STRATEGIC ROLE OF AIR FORCES 


By SQuapRON LEADER J. O, ANDREWS, D.S.O., M.C., ~.s.a. 


Its doctrine must perforce largely be based on theory and on such 

knowledge as can be gleaned from peace exercises, in which it 
is notoriously difficult to simulate reality. The ugly facts of war have 
killed many a beautiful theory, and we must therefore bear in mind 
that the doctrines of the use of air power are at present, and until proved 
by war, speculative. Resting largely on a theoretical basis, the doctrine 
that air forces must be used primarily in an offensive role, has had much 
influential support and appears well on the way to becoming sacrosanct. 
Consequently the approved policy is one of aggression, with the 
development .of the maximum strength of bombing aircraft. As a 
corollary, defensive commitments tend to be regarded with disfavour, 
and air forces allocated to play a strategically defensive role are reduced 
to the minimum. 


The seductiveness of the offensive doctrine in strategy is a well-known 
phenomenon of all warfare. In the employment of air forces it has 
a more than usually powerful fascination, which is fortified by a distrust 
of the efficacy of direct air defence. The pros of the offensive doctrine 
can be simply expounded. Aircraft possess but limited vision and move 
swiftly in a three dimensional theatre of operations. Without mutual 
consents—and bombers will certainly be no consenting parties—the 
engaging of raiding aircraft is pictured as a kind of high speed blind 
man’s buff. It is not practicable, normally, to provide the forces which 
continuous patrolling on an adequate scale would necessitate, and thus 
the defence is faced with the problem of interception. On the other 
hand, bombing aircraft possess great freedom of action. They have the 
choice of time and place in attack, and have to some extent the initiative 
in method of attack. The bomb is a weapon of precision, and has a 
moral and disorganizing effect totally out of proportion to the material 
effect. 


‘This line of reasoning seems to establish an: irrefutable case for the 
offensive. But the argument is a general one, and herein lies its weak- 
ness. It conceals the tacit assumption that other things are equal, in 


Utes cocir in. one respect is the Service that has no history. 
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particular that bombing objectives of approximately equal importance 
and vulnerability are as accessible to one side as to the other. This 
necessary equality of other things—upon which the validity of an 
apparently conclusive general argument so often rests—is a rare 
phenomenon in war, which is concerned with the particular not. the 
general. To turn momentarily to the particular, if this country were 
to be at war with a Power within effective air range of England it would 
be difficult to name any enemy area that would be in any way com- 
parable to London in respect to the importance, vulnerability and 
accessibility of the legitimate bombing objectives it contains. This is 
but one instance ; others will suggest themselves. A policy of countering 
air bombardment by air bombardment may involve therefore the risk 
of delivering blows in a comparative void and receiving them in a vital 
spot—hardly a profitable undertaking. The moral is that this doctrine 
of the offensive as applied to air forces is not one to be held dogmatically, 
but one to be applied only after full consideration of the particular 
circumstances. 


The question is, however, not only whether in many circumstances 
a defensive policy may be desirable, but also whether the general opinion 
that it would be ineffective is justified. Air exercises involving the 
defence of London and similar air manceuvres unfortunately provide 
little data on which reliable conclusions can be based, in view of the 
safety restrictions and other inevitable artificialities. Statistics of the 
defence of London during the 1914-18 war are therefore generally relied 
upon as a practical condemnation of the defensive. In a recent number 
of the JoURNAL, for instance, appears the following :—} 


ce 
. 


. waiting for an enemy’s attack and then attempting to 
repel it, . . . is peculiarly ineffective in the three dimensionai 
battlefields of the air. If proof is needed: in 1918 it took a 
force of 400 fighting aircraft, with 350 pilots, supported by training 
units comprising 227 aircraft and 165 pilots, successfully to defend 
this country against a German bombing force the total strength of 
which was only about 40 aircraft, with of course the due proportion 
of training units behind it. It must therefore be apparent that 
to afford us any sort of protection against air forces that could 
now be directed against us, we should require a force of fighters 
immeasurably greater than we can afford to maintain in peace. 
So the policy is to provide the essential minimum of fighters . 

and to concentrate the bulk of our resources on the maintenance 





1 ‘* The Development of the Royal Air Force,” by Squadron Leader J. C. 
Slessor, M.C., ~.s.a., R.U.S.I. Journa, May, 1931, p. 328. 
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of a formidable striking force of bombers, the positive proportion 
of the defences, to enable us to launch a counter-offensive.” 


Now, whilst the numerical strength of the defending aircraft must bear 
some relation to that of the attackers, we are not yet in a position to 
say what that relation is, except for the special case of some forty raiding 
aircraft in the particular circumstances of 1918. We do not know if 
increases in the number of raiding aircraft will involve directly 
proportional increases in the number of defending fighters. Neither 
have we yet considered whether the conditions of 1918 are essentially 
those of 1931. 


The problem for air forces employed in a strategically defensive role 
is, as appears in the second paragraph, essentially that of interception. 
Consequently the following factors are of major importance :— 


(a) Intelligence and communications—the early detection of 
raids, estimation of their track, height and speed, and the 
rapid transmission of such information in time for action 
to be initiated. 


(6) The rate of climb of the fighters relative to the speed of 
the bombers. 


(c) The efficiency of A.A. gunnery. 


The list is necessarily incomplete. To include such details as aerodrome 
organization, quick starting technique and so on, would mean entering 
into a comprehensive review of the situation ; it is only possible in this 
survey to deal with certain of the more fundamental items. 


In respect to (a), it may fairly be affirmed that the technical 
equipment and organization of the Observer Corps system have been 
appreciably improved since 1918. Earlier, more accurate.and more 
comprehensive information of raiders can now. be obtained and 
transmitted more rapidly to the commands. Radio-telephony, non- 
existent in the Service in 1918, is available to convey intelligence and 
instructions to fighters in the air. The importance of this in facilitating 
contact with enemy aircraft can hardly be over-estimated. 


The rate of climb of fighters is of material strategic importance, 
particularly if the objectives to be defended are.so placed that raiding 
aircraft can avoid long flights over hostile country. The starting point 
of the fighters is normally ground level, whilst the bombers will usually 
enter the theatre of operations at an appreciable height and maintain it 
unless fighters force them down. Representative figures for 1918 and 
I93I are :— 

1918. Climb of fighters to 15,000 ft.—20 mins. 
Speed of fast bombers at 15,000 ft.—120 m.p.h. © 
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1931. Climb of fully equipped standard fighters to 15,000 ft.— 
I2 mins. 
Speed of fast bombers at 15,000 ft.—150 m.p.h. 


showing that the climb of modern fighters to 15,000 ft. has improved 
by 40 per cent., whilst the speed of fast bombers has only advanced 
25 per cent. Above 15,000 ft. the relative improvement of the-modern 
fighter is even more marked. The fighter is therefore better suited for 
interception in 1931 than it was in 1918. 


Few subjects are more warmly debated than the value of modern 
A.A. gunnery, and the views advanced, whether for or against it, are 
generally extreme. No completely reliable estimate of its. efficiency can 
be made in peace, since the targets that it is necessary to use are 
unrealistic and conditions of peace practices differ essentially from those 
of war. It can however reasonably be stated that since 1918 technical 
developments in respect to predictors, control apparatus, shells and 
fuses have raised the efficacy of A.A. gunnery, in so far as land areas 
with modern organization and equipment are concerned, to a plane 
far above that of 1918. The assumption that over such areas bombing 
formations will normally be compelled to fly high is not an extravagant 
one. In consequence the “altitude belt ’’ available to the bomber will 
be narrowed, thus restricting the zone of search and _ simplifying 
interception by the fighters. 


This brief comparison of three main factors affecting interception, 
as they are in 1931 and as they were in 1918, indicates that changes of 
appreciable magnitude have occurred—sufficient to make unsound the 
quotation of 1918 war experience as evidence in condemnation of the 
employment of air forces in a strategically defensive role in 193I. 
Technical progress has rendered our limited war experience of interception 
largely valueless. 


Because the offensive is so attractive as a general principle, there is 
a real danger that the strategist may be led into an unreasonable 
opposition to a defensive role for aircraft, overlooking the fact that it 
has not yet been conclusively shown to be undesirable or impracticable. 
A policy in the main defensive may in certain circumstances bet more 
prudent and profitable than an air Plan XVII. 

















ICEBREAKING OPERATIONS IN THE WHITE SEA 
1918-19 


By R. Barry O'BRIEN. 


(The first part of this article appeared in the August number of the 
JourNaAL. In this, the concluding part, the author, who served in the 
icebreaker ‘‘Sviatogor,’ describes the operations connected with breaking 
the ships sent out with the North Russian Relief forces through the White 
Sea en route to Archangel and the Dwina River.—EpIToR). 


eventful struggle through the ice, another standard-built freighter, 

the ‘‘ War Grange,” arrived at Murmansk. She also was laden with 
supplies and munitions which were required to reach Archangel before 
the lines of communication radiating from there became impassable 
owing to the setting in of the thaw.1 Consequently, the moment the 
‘“ Sviatogor’”’ got back to Murmansk from the White Sea, we were 
instructed to coal immediately in readiness to conduct the fresh arrival 
through the ice as soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself. 
We were to be assisted in the task by the French icebreaker “ Mikula,” 
which had recently arrived from France. 

On 21st April a severe North West gale gave us the chance we were 
looking for by driving the ice away from the western shore in the Gorlo, 
and at dawn next day the three of us set out on the voyage, “‘ Sviatogor ”’ 
being in charge of the operations. 


Reaching the northern edge of the icefields, which stretched across 
the entrance of the White Sea, between Cape Svyatoi Nos and Cape 
Kanin, we found a lane of clear water, about a mile in width, stretching 
along the western shore of the Gorlo as far as the eye could see. 

Keeping in this, we ran through the Gorlo in a matter of hours, 
as compared to the days it took in the “ War Down’s”’ case. It was 
not until we were through the Gorlo, heading South East for Archangel, 


[- the second week of April, 1919, soon after the ‘‘ War Down's’ 





1 While the country was snow-bound transport by sledges was practicable ; 
but once the thaw came, land transport, except by the Archangel-Vologda Railway, 
was almost impossible until the very limited roads and tracks hardened sufficiently 
for local wheeled vehicles. 
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that we encountered any pack ice. The moment we did so, however, 
we realized that if the beginning of the trip had been easy, the latter 
part of it was going to be exceedingly difficult, because all the ice that 
had been driven from the western shore had been heaped up in 
hummocks and pressure ridges to leeward. We had not penetrated far 
into the ice before we were completely held up. From then, onwards, 
progress was maintained only by taking advantage of what “ leads” 
were opened up with the change of the tidal stream. 


Whilst thus struggling across the White Sea, with ‘‘ War Grange ” 
in our wake, and “ Mikula” brushing the ice away from the latter’s 
sides, we came across a Russian ship, called the ‘ Bruce,’’ which had 
tried unsuccessfully to get through the ice on her own account. In 
response to her request for assistance we dug her out and told her to 
hang on astern of ‘‘ War Grange.”’ This she did with the tenacity of a 
leech, knowing full well that if she dropped astern we would not bother 
about her. A year later the ‘‘ Sviatogor’’ was destined to extricate 
that Russian vessel from the grip of the icefields in far more dramatic 
circumstances. On that occasion, the “ Bruce’ was on passage between 
two North Russian harbours with eighty passengers on board, when she 
was nipped in a drifting icefield and carried by it into the Kara Sea 
and up towards the Arctic Basin—almost beyond human aid. In his 
S.0.S., which was picked up by a Norwegian station and relayed to the 
world, the Russian vessel’s captain suggested that the “ Sviatogor ” 
would probably extricate him from his precarious position, were she 
sent to his assistance. The big icebreaker was in Rosyth at the time, 
and when the Norwegians offered to undertake the rescue, the Admiralty 
lent her to them. Captain Sverdrup, the illustrious explorer, took 
charge of the expedition, and in due course my old ship brought all the 
“ Bruce’s”” passengers and crew to safety. 


To return to the present narrative: on the third day in the ice the 
“War Grange ”’ completely smashed her rudder, thus giving us the 
task of taking her in tow. The difficulty of this will be more easily 
imagined than described, for as everyone knows it is not a simple matter 
to tow a rudderless steamer in open sea, let alone in pack ice. The 
approved method of towing a vessel through ice is for the icebreaker 
to have the vessel lashed close up against her stern, and for this purpose 
a V-shaped recess is built in the stern of most icebreakers. In theory 
this method may work all right, but it did not work in practice ; 
consequently, we fell back on the more normal method of towing our 
charge at the end of a six-inch steel wire shackled to her cable. 


The cable carried away repeatedly, the links snapping like carrots 
one after the other. Even the immensely strong towing wire would 
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have parted in the same way but for an admirable rendering winch 
with which a far-seeing designer had fitted us. The sight of the “‘ War 
Grange ’’ careering madly in our wake, cannoning from one side to the 
other of the narrow channel we made for her, would have made any 
tug-boat skipper tear his hair in despair. Often she would bring up all 
standing on an icefloe; then, to avoid breaking it, we would have to 
let the whole of the towing wire go. The job of getting it aboard again 
generally took a couple of hours. As the result of the buffeting she 
received the ‘“‘ War Down’s”’ bow was battered out of all recognition, 
and her forepeak completely flooded. Owing to leaky rivets and strained 
butt straps along her sides, she began to make water so rapidly that 
the pumps had to be kept going continually. Finally, as the result of 
the excessive demands made on them, her engines broke down. Still 
the task was never abandoned, and, at last, several days after entering 
the ice, Archangel was reached. 


Though still heavy, the icefields were a very different proposition 
now to what they had been a month earlier. They were gradually 
thawing, and the River Dwina was already clear of ice by the time we 
reached it. During winter, people on ski and in sleighs cross and 
recross the Dwina without let or hindrance—it was quite common to 
see them moving about unconcernedly within a few feet of the ice- 
breakers crushing their way up and down the river. But the moment 
the first sign of the ‘‘ break up’”’ becomes evident, this traffic is promptly 
discontinued, except in the case of the most daring and skilful skiers, 
who sometimes continue to cross the ice even after it has started to 
move. 


Cracks and fissures in the ice near the river banks usually give the 
first indication that the “ break up” is coming. These widen into deep 
crevices as the ice rises to the flood of water from the countryside. 
Then the ice moves seaward ; slowly at first but more and more rapidly 
as the river becomes more swollen, until finally, on the third or fourth 
day, the whole mass of ice, heaped up in regular bergs, comes sweeping 
out of the river like an avalanche. This is a critical time for vessels 
that have been wintering in the river. They have to be safely tucked 
away in sheltered creeks or basins, or taken out to sea and moored 
there. After bringing ““ War Down ”’ to Archangel, prior to the “ break 
up,” the two Russian icebreakers, ‘ Kniaz Pogarski’’ and “ Cosma 
Menin,” were entrusted with this responsible task. None knew better 
than they how to perform it. 


The White Sea does not clear itself of ice until several weeks after 
its rivers and tributaries have done so; in fact, as the result of the 
release of all this ice from inland it becomes temporarily more choked 
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than ever. Thus, when we entered the White Sea with the next convoy, 
we found the Gorlo completely blocked with newly-formed pack ice, 
On this occasion our convoy consisted of H.M.S. ‘‘ Fox’ and the auxil- 
iaries ‘Cyclops’ and ‘‘Bacchus’’, the vanguard of the naval expeditionary 
force which was to operate in the Dwina during the forthcoming Spring 
offensive. The icebreakers detailed for getting these vessels through the 
ice were ‘“‘Sviatogor”, ‘Cosma -Menin” and “Kniaz Pogarski’. The 
Admiral accompanied the convoy with his staff in the “‘ Cyclops.” 


The two Russians, having completed their job in the Dwina, joined 
the convoy at the edge of the icefields. The “ Sviatogor” was then 
instructed to proceed independently with the “‘ Cyclops,” leaving the 
‘“‘ Kniaz Pogarski” to look after the ‘“‘ Fox,”’ and the “ Cosma Menin ” 
the ‘‘ Bacchus.” Thus we were at last given the opportunity we had long 
sought of taking the measure of our Russian contemporaries, who had 
so often been held up to us as paragons of all that was remarkable in ice- 
breaking work. News of the impending race was welcomed on the 
“* Sviatogor’s ’”’ lower deck, and as the three pairs of vessels, steaming 
abreast of one another, crunched into the ice, our men lined the ship’s 
rails, cheering lustily.. The ‘‘ Sviatogor” quickly forged ahead with 
her charge, and within a couple of hours had gained a lead of several 
miles. Being smooth and regular the icefields offered little resistance 
at first ; but as we worked our way into the Gorlo, now packed with 
all the additional river ice, progress became slower, until finally we 
were held up entirely. 


Throughout the first night the three pairs of vessels lay with fires 
banked, closely beset by heavy pack ice. ‘‘ Sviatogor”’ and ‘‘ Cyclops ”’ 
were about three miles ahead of ‘‘ Kniaz Pogarski’’ and “ Fox,” which 
two vessels were about the same distance ahead of “Cosma Menin ”’ 
and ‘‘ Bacchus.” Next day, in a futile effort to get under way, we 
all burnt a great deal more coal than we could afford without making 
much impression on the ice; then came a curt order from the Admiral 
telling us to bank fires again and conserve our fuel. 


No further effort was made that day or the next. With fires 
banked, the three pairs of vessels continued to drift up and down the 
Gorlo with the alternating tidal streams. At last a fresh North East 
wind began to loosen the ice, and after being held up in it for three 
days we were enabled to resume work. While drifting, the “ Cyclops ”’ 
had slewed round in the wrong direction, and before we succeeded in 
leading her back to her proper course, the ‘“Cosma Menin” and “‘Bacchus”’ 
had drawn level with us, while the “ Kniaz Pogarski”’ and “ Fox” had 
gone ahead. 
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At this stage H.M.S. “ Fox” did a bit of icebreaking on her own 
account. Not satisfied with the progress of her icebreaker, the man-of- 
war sheered out of the latter’s track and went ahead, punching a lane 
through the ice for herself. The “‘ Fox” succeeded in covering a mile 
alone before being brought to a standstill, and it was over an hour before 
the “‘ Kniaz Pogarski’’ caught her up. 


This incident led to much discussion in our wardroom, as to whcther 
a ship with a ram bow, like the ‘“‘ Fox,” was more suitable for ice work 
than one with a cut-away bow, such as that with which the icebreakers 
were built. For cutting through thick plastic sludge ice the ram may 
be better, but I am convinced that in heavy unbroken ice, the cut-away 
bow will win every time. On this occasion the “‘ Sviatogor ’’ demon- 
strated its utility conclusively, once we ran into the latter kind of ice. 
With double watches in her stokehold she crashed through the icefields 
in magnificent style. The way in which she again dropped the ‘‘ Cosma 
Menin”’ and “ Bacchus”’ astern, and rapidly overhauled the “ Kniaz 
Pogarski’”’ and ‘ Fox” would have delighted her builders. Next 
morning, when dawn broke, our contemporaries and their charges were 
out of sight astern. “ This is ‘ Sviatogor’s’ day,” signalled the ‘‘ Cosma 
Menin” when we repassed her on our way back to Murmansk later 
in the day, still struggling with the ‘“‘ Bacchus.” 


By the third week in May four transports—the “ Czar,” “‘ Czaritza,”’ 
“* Menominee ” and “‘ Stephen ’—had arrived at Murmansk with some- 
thing like 8,000 troops on board. On 24th May the two Russian 
icebreakers, the French “ Mikula” and our own vessel set out with 
these vessels to escort them through the ice. The “ Tommies,” who 
had expected to disembark at Murmansk, were greatly surprised 
when they learnt that they had to make a passage through the ice to 
reach the firing line; but they seemed to enjoy the fun thoroughly. 
Night and day, as their vessels crunched through the ice, they lined the 
ships’ rails, cheering ironically every time the icebreakers were brought 
to a standstill by heavy floes. 


At the edge of the icefields the convoy was joined by the United 
States cruiser “ Desmoines,” which had started out a few days earlier 
with the intention of making her own way to Archangel, and had been 
compelled to abandon the attempt. 


On this occasion we proceeded through the ice in single line 
formation, the ‘‘ Sviatogor”’ leading the column. Immediately behind 
us was a transport; then came a second icebreaker followed by a 
second transport ; and so on, with the American bringing up the rear. 
We were accompanied in the “ Sviatogor” by an official journalist- 
photographer, who was one of the most energetic men I have ever met. 
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Taking advantage of the midnight sun he was up at all hours with 
camera, and when he was not doing that he was busy writing up his 
experiences. To enable him to get a “close-up” of the icebreaker 
crushing through the floes, we had to lower him over the bow on to a 
stage we had rigged for him. Not content with this, he asked to be 
set down on the ice itself, so that he might get a photograph of the 
entire convoy. The sight of that zealous individual standing behind 
his tripod in the midst of the great white expanse, turning and turning 
the handle of his camera, gave a touch of unreality to the scene. 


The passage through the White Sea with this convoy took us only 
two days, which shows how rapidly the ice was dispersing. Our 
principal obstacle now was fog which, with North-East winds, was very 
frequent in the Gorlo where it would hang for days at a time. Nego- 
tiating the Western Channel, between the Orlovskaya Shoals and the 
mainland where the tide attains a rate of 6 knots, was consequently 
very often a hazardous undertaking. No matter how thick it was, we 
did not dare anchor because the whole mass of ice was continually 
drifting ; time and again we had to feel our way through the channel 
with the lead alone. 


By the beginning of June the Kola Inlet (Murmansk) was crammed 
full of vessels: tramp steamers with supplies, gunboats, minesweepers, 
tugs and lighters, all waiting to get through to Archangel as soon as an 
opportunity offered. Though the White Sea was now clear of ice, the 
Gorlo was still blocked by it, so it fell to the icebreakers to escort this 
heterogeneous collection to their destination. The tramp steamers being 
the strongest craft were selected to go through first. Consisting of ten 
vessels, these were split up into two columns, two icebreakers being 
attached to each column. At the entrance of the Gorlo we fell in with 
a couple of American sloops and a Russian icebreaking tug, which were 
cruising up and down the edge of the icefield, looking for an opening 
in it. The American commanders, whose vessels were frail craft, 
declined our offer to lead them through ; but the tug attached herself 
to the convoy and soon rendered us valuable service. A few hours later, 
when the column led by “‘ Sviatogor ”’ was half way through the Gorlo, 
we found ourselves in a broad clear lane of water running along the 
western shore as far as the eye could see. Confident that this meant a 
clear run to Archangel, we dispensed with the assistance of the “‘ Cosma 
Menin,”’ and requested her to return and help with the other column, 
which was in difficulties eight miles astern. For several miles we made 
excellent progress in our newly-found “ lead,” but instead of opening 
out into the White Sea as we expected, this gradually narrowed, 
compelling us to edge nearer and nearer the shore ; finally, it came to an 
abrupt termination in an unbroken field of ice. Realizing that we had 
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been caught in a “ false lead,” with the shore on the one hand anda 
closing icefield on the other, we wheeled out into the ice, signalling the 
vessels to follow. Ably assisted by the icebreaking tug, the first three 
ships accomplished the manceuvre without a hitch. But the fourth, 
which had lagged behind considerably, had her work cut out, and when 
the last ship of the line reached the track into the ice this was closed. 
It took the tug and our own vessel nearly three-quarters of an hour 
to lead her to safety, by which time the ice had closed down to within 
three hundred yards of the shore. A few minutes longer, and we would 
have had to abandon her on the beach. 


Having left the convoy in open water, we were next ordered to 
proceed to Yukanskie, just outside the Gorlo, where the many and 
varied mosquito craft had been assembled, in readiness to be rushed 
through to Archangel. We arrived there on 7th June, and arranged 
for a conference on board the “ Sviatogor”’ that night to discuss the 
formation of the next convoy with the commanding officers. This 
concluded, charts were rolled up and put away and tumblers and 
decanters replaced parallel rulers and dividers. There was a fair promise 
of a convivial evening, when, suddenly, the yeoman of signals, his face 
as expressionless as a piece of wood, appeared at the wardroom door and 
announced : “ Chief of Staff just arrived in ‘ Laedaes’ (the Admiral’s 
yacht) and now comin’ aboard.’’ There was a feverish search for caps 
and hasty “ good-byes,” followed by the stealthy creak of rowlocks to 
port, as the Chief of Staff came on board to starboard. For the 
remainder of the night the peaceful little harbour of Yukanskie fairly 
buzzed with signals, and at 6 a.m. next morning we put to sea with the 
small minesweepers “ Step Dance,” “‘ Sword Dance,” “ Fan Dance,” 
“Morris Dance,” “ Roll Call” and the monitors “ M26,” “ M27,” 
“ M31,” “ M33” and “ Humber.’’ By now the ice was only in scattered 
belts, so that we experienced little difficulty in getting the convoy 
through. 

Returning North that night we met the strangest convoy we had 
yet dealt with. This consisted of the tugs and lighters, They were 
scattered all over the sea when we came across them. Our first 
job was to make the tugs shorten in their tow lines; then to get the 
craft into some sort of formation. It took us several hours to do this. 
Any normal vessel could have forced her way through what was left 
of the ice, but this armada of tin cans was not composed of normal 
vessels. They were soon in a frightful mess. One tug, her string of 
lighters entwining her, let go her anchor to straighten matters out. 
This was a great mistake because the icefloes surrounding her were 
drifting with the stream. Before her skipper could rectify his error, 
the whole of her 120 fathoms of chain had disappeared through the 
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hawse-pipe. Half a dozen of the lighters disappeared en route. No 
one ever knew what actually became of them; they were probably 
sunk by blocks of ice, or by the propellors of the tugs, but the marvel 
was that more of them did not go the same way. 


Having left these craft in open water to continue the passage in 
their own bedraggled way, we returned to Yukanskie to collect the 
remainder of the vessels there. En route we met our old friend, 
“Cosma Menin,” with four transports packed with troops, which were 
bound for Archangel, and made our adieus to her. 


In the early morning of 9th June we left Yukanskie for the last 
time with three sloops, two merchant vessels and a couple more tugs 
with lighters in tow. A strong westerly wind had been blowing during 
the night, and when we reached the Gorlo all that was left of the ice 
on its western side was a few isolated blocks. Seeing this, the com- 
mander of one of the sloops, who had wished to proceed independently, 
apparently decided to let us know that our services had not been 
required. For on parting company he signalled ironically: “ Very 
many thanks for your extremely pleasant company.” 


Before returning to Murmansk we explored the remaining icefield 
on the East side of the Gorlo, and finding that this consisted of loose 
floe ice, which was rapidly thawing, we notified the Admiral that the 
Gorlo was clear. Next day, 11th June, a wireless message was broadcast 
from Murmansk to the effect that the White Sea was open to navigation. 


Their work concluded, the icebreakers were paid off. So far as 
the ‘‘ Sviatogor’’ was concerned, it is incontestable that she did 
the lion’s share of the work, which was only as it should have 
been, considering that she was admittedly the most remarkable ice- 
crushing machine in the world. She was not a thing of beauty—on the 
lower deck they nicknamed her “ the old wash-tub,”’ and described her 
as a cross between a can-opener and a steam-roller—but she was highly 
efficient once she got her jaws into ice. 


After an extensive overhaul in Devonport Dockyard, she was 
recommissioned for work in the White Sea, and I was re-appointed in 
command of her. However, in view of the fact that the evacuation 
of Archangel took place before the following winter, her services were 
no longer required out there. Her last job under the White Ensign 
was that of breaking down the boom-defence at Scapa Flow. I was 
not serving in her then, but I imagine she found it a light task after her 
experiences in the ice of the White Sea. 

















THE CO-ORDINATION OF THE FIGHTING 
SERVICES 


By SQUADRON LEADER J. C. SiEssor, M.C., #.s.a., R.A.F. 


ments—for centralized control and direction of the Imperial 

Defence forces at the beginning of this century, and who is 
familiar with the system as it works to-day, can fail either to be impressed 
with the great advance we have made in the direction of efficiency during 
the last thirty years, or to agree with Sir Norman Leslie! that we have 
by no means reached finality in this respect. 


Sir Norman Leslie, whose period of service in the Secretariat of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence makes him well qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject, considers that the next step should be the 
gradual supersession of the Chiefs of Staff Sub-committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence by a combined staff for the three 
Services, drawn from graduates of the Imperial Defence College and 
subject—to begin with—to the Chiefs of Staff Sub-committee, until such 
time as it is able to produce from its ranks an officer of the requisite 
seniority and experience to replace that triumvirate as the sole responsible 
military, naval and air adviser to the Government. His objection to 
the existing system is, briefly, that the Cabinet, who are, of course, the 
ultimate authority on matters of defence as in all the business of 
Government, should not have to rely for expert advice in war upon a 
council—even though it be only a council of three—whose members 
may be unable to agree upon a critical issue, with the result that a 
decision on what is purely a military matter has to be made by “ a body 
whose primary business is politics.” And the solution suggested is that 
differences of opinion between the Staffs of the fighting Services should 
be examined on their merits by a combined staff, and a final selection 
of one of the various courses should be made and recommended to the 
Government by the Chief of that Staff, on whose single opinion they 
should be able to rely. 


1 See ‘‘ The Co-ordination of the Fighting Services.”” By Wing-Commander 
Sir Norman Leslie Bart, C.M.G., C.B.E., R-A.F. (Retd.) in the JourNat for 
August, 1930. 


N: one who has studied the arrangements—or lack of arrange- 
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Under the present system it is true that the ultimate deciding 
authority, when experts disagree, is the statesman, whose lack of military 
knowledge on matters relating to the higher direction of war places him, 
perhaps, too much in the hands of his expert Service advisers, with the 
result that, when they disagree, he has no firm ground of knowledge or 
experience on which to base his decision. And even when—as may 
sometimes happen—the wisdom of the statesman and his capacity for 
seeing all round a problem enables him to arrive at a sounder and more 
far-seeing strategical conception than the professional expert, he is 
unable to give effect to it because he lacks the confidence of his political 
colleagues and Service subordinates. 


From this arises the question whether it is not both possible and 
desirable that the equipment of the statesman should include some 
study and experience of the higher direction of Imperial Defence. Sir 
Norman Leslie describes the Cabinet as “‘ a body whose primary business 
is politics.” Webster’s Dictionary gives to the word “ politics” the 
following definition: ‘‘ the science of government ; that part of ethics 
which has to do with the regulation and government of a nation or 
state, the preservation of its safety, peace and prosperity, the defence of tts 
existence and rights against foreign control or conquest...” In peace 
we spend more than one-eighth of the national budget on the fighting 
Services; in war our national existence depends upon their wise 
direction and control. Is it not strange, therefore, that we should be 
satisfied with a system under which statesmen attain the highest 
positions without ever having made a serious study of this vitally 
important branch of the science of government, of which science they 
are the professional exponents. This is not to say that the statesman 
should—or could—know enough to interfere safely with the fighting man 
in the execution of histask. But ifthe last war provides us with examples 
of the dangers of statesmen interfering unduly in military matters, 
surely there were at least as many examples of how statesmen with real 
knowledge of first principles could have been of immense assistance to 
the soldier, and would have been able themselves to arrive at sound 
decisions on conflicting counsel. This latter point is not to-day of the 
same importance in-one sense, because our experience during and since 
the last War has, it is to be hoped, ensured that there will not again 
be the same diversity of counsel within the State on matters of defence. 
But it has to be remembered that if ever we go to war again on the 
grand scale, we shall presumably have allies, when it will once more be 
for the statesmen to decide between the possibly conflicting counseis of . 
British and foreign military staffs. Moreover, it is ultimately the 
statesman who has to weigh up the multitudinous factors, international, 
political, moral and economic, which so vitally affect or are affected 
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by every military enterprise. And to arrive at a sound conclusion, to 
apportion to the military factors their due importance in relation to the 
others, is it not essential that the statesman should have knowledge of 
the higher direction of war, the more so in these days when military 
and the civil interests are so inextricably connected ? 


Is it then too much to hope that before long one volunteer from 
each of the three great political parties will be detailed yearly to attend 
the course at the Imperial Defence College? If this were possible it 
would provide in Parliament a number of men having a sound acquain- 
tance with the principles of the higher direction of war, from whom 
could be drawn our Secretaries of State for the fighting departments, 
and ultimately perhaps our Ministers of Defence. It would give the 
staff officer experience of the politician, his outlook and habits of mind, 
and would break down that wall of ignorance and suspicion between 
the politician and the fighting man which, at present, is not surmounted 
till they meet together for the first time round the council table in one 
of the Service ministries or at the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


It is not intended to suggest that a statesman—however experienced 
in this branch of the art of government—should take the place of the 
super-Chief of Staff advocated by Sir Norman Leslie. There must 
always be the political chief, and the professional chief, and it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that the functions and responsibilities of 
the two, though interdependent, must still be perfectly distinct. 


It is impossible to deny, although it is still permissible to doubt, 
that a combined staff might conceivably produce from the three fighting 
Services a super-Chief of Staff whose decisions would “‘ command the 
respect and whole-hearted support of the three Services over whose 
activities he has been set up to preside ’’—including, it should be noted, 
the one or two Services whose advice in any particular matter he has 
felt bound to overrule. But in the opinion of the writer such a solution, 
while possibly ideal, is in hard fact not only impracticable but 
unnecessary. The “ professional chief,” that is to say the technical 
military adviser to the Government, should still be the triumvirate of 
the Chiefs of Staff Sub-committee, constituting as they now do a 
“ super-Chief of Staff in Commission.”” Subject to them there should be 
a small co-ordinating staff, composed of officers from all three Services, 
on the lines which Sir Norman Leslie suggests, under a director drawn 
perhaps from the three Services in rotation like the Commandant of the 
Imperial Defence College. This combined staff should be the servant 
of the Chiefs of Staff Sub-committee, and its director should be in the 
same relation to them as is, say, the Director of Military Operations 
to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. The three Service Staffs 
would, probably, differ very little from what they are now, but certain 
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branches, notably those concerned with Intelligence, suggest themselves 
as being suitable for fusion within a combined staff. It is byno meansa 
bad thing that there should be staffs employed, as Sir Norman Leslie 
says, ‘on the compilation of arguments in support of the employment 
of their own particular Service for a certain task and in refutation of 
the claims of one or both of the other Services.”” By this means ideas 
get ventilated, and sound projects which have weathered the test of 
expert and intelligent criticism may often gain acceptance, while those 
that are not proof against criticism are rightly rejected. But at present 
there is no means by which schemes can be examined, freely, frankly 
and impartially by a body removed as far as possible from vested interest 
and personal prejudice, whose duty moreover it should be to examine 
how any scheme, when approved, could best be put into effect with the 
minimum of dislocation to existing interests. Such would be the duty 
of the Combined Staff. 


It may be argued that the Combined Staff working under the Chiefs 
of Staff Sub-committee would not do away with the difficulty which is 
Sir Norman Leslie’s principal objection to the triumvirate system, 
namely that which would arise in war if and when the Chiefs of Staff 
were unable to agree on the advice to be tendered to the Government 
on any particular military matter. But the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
has now met perhaps a hundred times, has discussed some hundreds of 
different subjects, and the number of occasions on which it has, so far, 
failed to reach a working agreement is very small indeed. It seems safe 
to assume, therefore, that when we have a combined staff, composed as 
Sir Norman Leslie suggests, to thrash out every subject before it reaches 
the Chiefs of Staff in Committee, and when, above all, those Chiefs of 
Staff themselves are graduates of the Imperial Defence College and have 
served together on the Combined Staff, there will never be any subject 
on which they will find themselves unable to submit an agreed ‘recom- 
mendation to the Cabinet. 


This may be idealistic and futuristic. It is true that the few subjects 
on which the Chiefs of Staff have, so far, failed to agree are important, 
and it is equally true that in some cases the working agreement arrived 
at could fairly be described as a compromise, which as Sir Norman 
Leslie says is dangerous in war. But, is even a compromise as dangerous 
as a decision which does not command the absolute confidence of those 
who have to carry it out? And if in war a subject were to arise so 
controversial that even a Combined Staff and the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee were unable to reach agreement on it, would an overriding decision 
on that subject by one officer ‘‘ command the respect and whole-hearted 
support of the three Services ” to an extent which would justify staking 
upon it the security of the Empire ? 














THE LAND AND AIR DEFENCE FORCES OF 
AUSTRALIA 


By Major-GENERAL J. H. Brucue, C.B., C.M.G., 
Australian Representative, Imperial General Staff 


On Wednesday, 25th February, 1931, at 3 p.m. 
THE Ricut Hon, L. S. Amery, P.C., M.P., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN introduced the Lecturer. 


LECTURE. 


HEN I was preparing this lecture certain facts impressed me 

greatly. In the first place, I was struck by the repeated 

association of British regiments with Australian conditions 
and Australian history. Secondly, I first realised the great part which 
Royal Engineer officers have played in the elaboration of cur various 
schemes for the defence of Australia. 


The connection of British regiments with Australia is indeed remark- 
able. During the hundred years ending with 1870, a large number were 
stationed in Australia, and this historical association survives in the 
regimental alliances that now exist between the successors of those 
British regiments and our Australian Forces. For instance, the British 
3rd Foot were stationed at Sydney from 1823 to 1827, and are now 
allied with our 3rd Infantry Battalion at the same centre. Again, the 
14th Foot were stationed in barracks at Melbourne, Victoria, and are 
now allied with our 14th Infantry Battalion, which have their heac- 
quarters just opposite the old barracks. Altogether, we find the British 
regiments, which were once called the 3rd, 12th, 14th, 28th, 39th, 46th, 
51st and 57th Foot, all now allied to Australian battalions. There are 
also other and lesser regimental associations. 


By 1870, practically all the British regiments had been withdrawn. 
But even before that date attempts had been made to raise volunteer 
units in Australia, especially at the time of the Crimean War. The 
final withdrawal of the Imperial troops resulted in the problem of 
Imperial Defence being set on a definite basis. Small bodies of per- 
manent troops were raised as a nucleus to look after forts, and so on ; 
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but the bulk of the troops were volunteers. In 1877, the possibility 
of another Russian War lent a further stimulus to. the movement, and 
establishments ‘were increased. It is now that the Royal ‘Engineer 
comes on the scene. Captain Peter Scratchley, as he. then was, went 
out in 1860 at the request of the Government of Victoria, and remained 
for three and a half years to draw up a report on defence schemes, 
Owing to various changes of government his recommendations. were 
not carried out. In 1874, however, he was selected to act with Sir 
W. Jervois as adviser to the Australian Colonies, and when Jervois 
was appointed Governor of South Africa, in 1878, Scratchley became 
Commissioner of Defence for New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland and Tasmania. In a way he was the forerunner of the 
advisers to the future Federation Government ; but at that time there 
existed no sort of organized relationship between the various States, .so 
Scratchley drew up a Defence Scheme for each State. He accomplished 
some wonderful work, and remained in Australia till 1883, 


As a result of reports made on the state of the national defence, the 
volunteer system was abandoned and the militia system was introduced. 
The old system had some very interesting features, amongst which was 
the custom for units to elect their own officers and non-commissioned 
officers; I myself have seen old cards inscribed “‘ Vote for Sergeant 
“So and So.’” . In fact, canvassing was carried on just as it is in a 
parliamentary election. 


The militia system was introduced generally in about 1884 and 
1885. Under that system each Colony was responsible for its own 
defence troops, which were raised under local acts. The general organi- 
zation consisted of a small body of permanent troops for the garrison 
of forts, and volunteers for purposes of ordinary defence: - In passing 
I would like to pay a slight tribute to some of the Imperial officers 
who’ came out in the early days as commandants and staff. -To this 
day the doctrines they preached are being carried out, and our older 
officers still allude to them as being remarkable men. - In Victoria there 
were Disney, Brownrigg, Fellows, Walker and others ; in Queensland 
and. New: South Wales, Tulloch, Holled Smith, Penno, Rainsford- 
Hanney, Reynolds, Dean-Pitt, Daniels, Bingham, Sir George French, 
Finn, Hutton ; and in South Australia and Victoria, Downes, a veteran 
of the Crimea. ' 


When the volunteers were converted into militia, the old volunteer 
officers were inclined to cling to their own ideas of how things should 
be ‘done. Once when Colonel Disney issued certain orders which were 
not popular, three of these old officers.came to see him... He enquired 
why they had called, and was told ‘’ It-is about your orders: of course, 
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we do not do that here!’’ ‘‘ Have you read the orders?’”’ he said. 
“ Yes” they replied, “ but we do not do that sort of thing here.” He 
repeated : ‘‘ Have you read the orders?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir’’ was the answer. 
“Good morning,’”’ said he, and they were shown out. Later on those 
three officers became the strongest supporters of Colonel Disney and the 
militia system, for they suddenly realised that they had become soldiers. 


Then I would particularly mention General Sir Edward Hutton, 
whom I personally remember as Commandant in New South Wales ; 
also General Shaw, another Royal Engineer, who came out to inspect 
the defences of Victoria in 1877. One of my earliest recollections of 
the initiation of the militia system in 1885 is of walking past the 
University, and there watching the University Company at drill with 
Private (later General Sir) John Monash holding a Martini-Henry rifle in 
the ranks. In 1889 a third Engineer, Sir Bevan Edmunds, came out. 
He recommended a general federation of local forces for defence purposes 
and furnished reports on the subject to each of the States. 


Let us now turn for a moment to the war efforts of Australia under 
this system. New South Wales provided small contingents for the 
Maori wars, and sent troops to the Sudan in 1885. All the Colonies 
sent troops to the South African War, 1899-1902: about 16,000 men 
all told. 

On federation in r901 the Minister of Defence took control, and 
the business of organizing our Forces as one Army was handed over to 
General Hutton, who had commanded us in South Africa. He mtro- 
duced an organization of his own; the Commonwealth Defence Act 
was passed, and the necessary regulations compiled. An important 
feature of these regulations is that under our Defence Act, Australian 
Forces can be used only for home defence. No officer or man, whether 
he belongs to the permanent or the citizen forces, can be ordered 
abroad on service; everyone must volunteer. Thus, in the late War, 
we regular officers had to volunteer in the same way as the citizen forces 
and serve with a strange unit. 

General Hutton’s scheme, as drawn up in 1902, gave us an organiza- 
tion of six brigades of light horse and three brigades of infantry, with 
the necessary garrison troops. Reading his memoranda thirty years 
later, one realises how far-sighted he was. Even in 1902 he recom- 
mended the creation of a Military College, a Board of Advice, or Council 
of Defence, and a manufacturing department, all of which we now have. 


After his departure in 1904, the Government decided to abolish the 
position of G.O.C., and introduced a Council of Defence, very much 
like the Committee of Imperial Defence in London, with a Military 
Board like the Army Council. They also created the new appointment 
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of Inspector-General for the duty of inspecting and reporting on the 
forces and their readiness for war. He was to render a report annually 
to the Minister for presentation to Parliament. Instead of one G.O.C. 
the command was split up into six separate Military Districts with a 
Commandant in each, who was to be responsible to the Military Board. 
The military boundaries followed existing State boundaries, and the 
troops were organized—this was after Hutton’s time—into five light 
horse brigades, instead of six, and into six infantry brigades, which 
constituted the mobile field force of all arms, while there were garrison 
troops for the local defence of defended ports, 


In 1908, it appeared ‘to the then Minister, Sir T. Ewing, that the 
system did not give a sufficient return for the money expended. There 
were very few men and they were on short service; yet there was a very 
big expenditure. He therefore brought in a Bill to amend the original 
Act, but, owing to a change of government, no further action was taken. 
In 1909 Senator Pearce prepared a further scheme, but again a change 
of government took place. In the same year the Hon. Joseph Cook 
brought in another amending Bill, and this became the Defence Act of 
1909. By this Act the principle of universal liability to be trained 
in the defence forces in time of peace was made law; I think that was 
the first occasion when such a law was passed in any English-speaking 
community. The Act. of 1909 prescribed senior cadet training from 
14 to 18 years, and adult training in the citizen forces from 18 to 20 
years of age. The existing citizen forces were to be carried on as before, 
and sixteen days’ training was prescribed, of which eight days must be 
in camp. 


During the end of r909 and the beginning of 1910, Lord Kitchener 
visited Australia to report on the defences, and he recommended that 
training should be extended up to the twenty-sixth year, although the 
last year was to be merely a muster parade In 1910 Senator Pearce 
introduced a fresh Bill, which was passed before the end of the year, 
and which remains to this day as the basis of universal trainmg in 
Australia. It adopted in a strengthened form the recommendations of 
Lord Kitchener, and by Section 125 all male inhabitants, who have 
resided in Australia for six months and are British subjects, are liable 
to be trained from 12 to 14 years of age as junior cadets, from 14 to 18 
years of age as senior cadets, and from 18 to 25 years of age in the 
citizen forces ; in the twenty-sixth year there is a muster parade. That 
still holds good, although it is not acted on at present because the 
Government have decided to revert to voluntary enlistment. 


The operation of the Clauses requiring universal training was pro- 
claimed by the Governor-General in January, 1911, the idea being that 
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we should have 112,000 men in the Citizen Army. I remember that 
Sir T. Ewing, in introducing his Bill, stated that he wanted compulsory 
service because he had been seeing a football match, where there were 
50,000 people looking on, while the whole forces of Australia under the 
volunteer system amounted only to 27,000 men. He said that was too 
big an anomaly, and therefore he decided there should be universal 
training. 

From 1912 onwards a quota of youths attaining the age of 14 years 
was registered, and joined the cadets; when they attained the age of 
18 years they were allotted to the adult forces. The organization which 
was adopted varied little from that recommended by Lord Kitchener, 
such alterations as were made being necessitated by the numbers 
available, there being more men than were at first provided for. There 
were formed 92 battalions of infantry, 28 regiments of light horse, and 
56 batteries of field artillery, with a due proportion of Engineers, Army 
Service Corps, A.A.M.C., garrison troops and other services. The idea 
of the organization was that the infantry battalion should be the basic 
unit, and so Australia was divided into battalion areas, each battalion 
area to provide one infantry battalion with a proportion of personnel 
for one or more of the other arms of the Service. That, to a certain 
extent, still holds good, but it has been very much cut down. Each 
battalion area was divided into two or more training areas, each under 
an Area Officer, and at the inception of universal training there were 
224 such areas. 


The forces were organized on a district basis, the number of infantry 
brigades varying in districts from 1 to 8. For fighting purposes there 
was really no organization higher than that of a brigade. We had 
no divisional organization, though in the Kitchener. Memorandum there 
is a small paragraph tucked away which suggested that once a year 
three brigades or more should be brought together im order to enable 
senior officers to practice handling higher commands. There we find 
the basis of the division. 


Whilst this was happening, the system of exchange of officers and 
also the loan from England of British officers came into vogue, and 
Artillery, Engineer, Army Service Corps, Ordnance and Signals officers, 
came out to us for a term of two or three years. They were all in 
Australia, as a matter of fact, when the Great War broke out, and 
rendered very great assistance in bringing our forces up to date by means 
of their schools and classes, as well as in other ways. 


The Kitchener scheme held good until just before the War, when 
Sir Ian Hamilton came to Australia.and reported on it. He found 
the system was too expensive. It was in fact much more expensive 
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than had been foreseen, and he recommended a certain curtailment and 
certain changes ; particularly he stressed the need for a business board 
or a business officer. 

This, in effect, was our organization when the War started. I do 
not propose to deal with the War in any way, since its details are 
sufficiently well known. All I need say is that we raised two cavalry 
divisions and five infantry divisions, and we had our own air force and 
other troops, while we had forces in Mesopotamia as well as in other 
fields. ‘Two cavalry divisions and five infantry divisions were really the 
War effort of Australia ; we kept them up to strength, though towards 
the end of the War we were falling off a little. In all we put 304,000 
‘men into the field. 

After the War a committee of senior officers was asked to draw 
up a scheme for the organization of the forces for the defence of 
Australia. They took the A.I.F. as a basis, and recommended a field 
army comprising two cavalry divisions, four infantry divisions, three 
mixed brigades and certain other troops. But they went on to recom- 
mend very much longer training ; instead of the sixteen days training 
of the Kitchener scheme, there was to be a seven weeks’ training. This 
proposal for a seven weeks’ training period was not satisfactory and was 
therefore abandoned. Finally, the Military Board recommended a force 
of two cavalry divisions, four infantry divisions and three mixed brigades 
to form a potential fifth division, and the Government agreed to this 
organization. 

The four divisions were to form a mobile striking force, whilst the 
three mixed brigades raised in Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia and Tasmania were primarily for the defence of these States, 
but should necessity arise, they could be combined to form a fifth 
division. An area organization known as “ fixed machinery ” to main- 
tain the forces in the field was also approved. That is, the present 
organization ; the 92 battalions have now been reduced to 60, while the 
Universities of Melbourne and of Sydney each have a training 
battalion. 

The Peace Establishment was fixed at 110,000, the War Establish- 
ment at 137,000, whilst the annual training was to be sixteen days— 
eight days in camp and eight days’ home training. That went on until 
1922, when it was decided, on account of financial difficulties, to curtail 
the scheme. On 30th June the forces were 118,000 strong, but on the 
following day, the 1st July, they were reduced to 31,000, and only two 
annual quotas were retained in training. That was fairly drastic. 
About 400 of the permanent officers, N.C.O’s and men were retrenched 
or retired, and the Citizen Force training period was reduced to ten 
days a year. 
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In 1924 the Government decided to increase the nucleus organization 
by retaining three quotas in training. We had boys who came for two 
years only, but the Government decided that they should do three 
years’ service. The policy initiated then, and since maintained, was first 
to train leaders and staffs, secondly to possess the equipment necessary 
for war, and, thirdly, to train the men. A certain number of men must, 
of course, be available in order to train officers, but, whereas men are 
always forthcoming, without trained leaders and staff you cannot build 
up a force quickly, and the best raw material in the world will never be 
properly trained. 


In addition, a five-year developmental programme was proposed. 
By this plan the Government aimed at spending {1,000,000 a year on 
the purchase of arms, ammunition and equipment. Part of that sum 
was earmarked for big guns and other equipment, sufficient for the five 
infantry and two cavalry divisions and for the other non-divisional and 
line of communication units. 


In November, 1929, another change took place when the Govern- 
ment decided to go back to voluntary service, while retaining the 
divisional organization. The Establishment was reduced from 48,000 
to 35,000; the Cadets from 16,000 to 7,000. The numbers serving at 
present are roughly 28,000 out of an Establishment of 35,000, and 
5,000 Cadets out of an Establishment of 7,000, the whole of these forces 
being on a purely voluntary basis. The men serve in the Citizen Force 
for three years, and can extend a year at a time; the age limits are 
18 to 40. Senior Cadets are allowed up to 20 per cent. of the parent 
establishment ; they are attached to those units which they are expected 
to join subsequently. In addition, Cadets are being raised again in the 
schools, as was done many years ago, when we had 50,000 to 60,000 
school Cadets, especially in Victoria, A great feature used to be made 
of schoo] Cadets in Australia ; they wore Army uniform and fired with a 
Ser vice rifle. 

The present system of Army administration is as follows. First, 
there is the Council of Defence, consisting of the Prime Minister, the 
Treasurer, the Minister for Defence, Naval, Military and Air repre- 
sentatives, Associate Members, the Controller-General of Munitions—a 
new official—and the Secretary to the Treasury. Then there isa Defence 
Committee, very much like the Imperial Chiefs of Staffs Committee, and 
a Military Board, similar to the Army Council. Then we have formation 
commanders and district base commandants. The formation com- 
manders command the divisions. In the case of two cavalry divisions 
and two infantry divisions the commanders are Citizen Force officers ; 
they get {250 a year each. Each battalion and brigade is commanded 
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by a Citizen Force officer, whilst each battalion and regiment has a 
permanent adjutant and each brigade a permanent brigade major. Each 
battalion and regiment, of course, has one, two or more instructors. 


Then we have the various formation staffs, regular officers on the 
G. and Q staffs; but where we differ from other Dominions is that we 
have Citizen Force officers who work as G.S.O. 3’s, and assistant A. 
and Q. officers alongside regular officers. In this way we try to train a 
Citizen Force staff. Each brigade, in addition to the brigade-major, has 
a Citizen Force staff captain, also a legal staff officer, who gives lectures 
on all subjects and advice with regard to acts and regulations. 


Regular officers are recruited through the Royal Military College. 
The age of éntry. is from 16-19 years, and Cadets do a four years’ course. 
On graduation they are first attached to a unit for a time and then 
sent to England or India for training with a British regiment. They 
pass the same examinations as British officers, and during their service 
attend schools and courses similar to those attended by British officers. 


Then we have the Instructional Corps, which is recruited from men 
who have served in the Permanent Forces or in the Imperial Regular 
Army. Our Permanent Forces are mostly Garrison Artillery or Engi- 
neers, with a few Remount and Army Service Corps specialists; the 
numbers are very small, being at present only 1,500. With regard to 
the Citizen Force, the officers used to be obtained by competitive 
examination among men undergoing compulsory training. Corporals 
would be examined for the rank of sergeant ; sergeants for that of 
colour-sergeant ;_ finally the latter competed for the rank of officer. 
Now, under the voluntary system, we still have the officers coming 
through the ranks. They serve in the ranks and are promoted in the 
ordinary way. We are also fortunate in having numbers of men who 
belonged to the A.I.F., and practically all the commanding officers and 
officers holding higher posts served in the Great War; indeed, some of 
the divisional commanders actually commanded brigades or divisions 
in war. 

The Royal Military College was started by General Bridges, assisted 
by Colonels Gwynn! and Maclagan. Those officers have imparted a tone 
to it which it has never lost. When the College was inaugurated General 
Bridges announced that “ discipline would be strict but not painful” ; 
his gaunt expression showed that if not painful to himself, it may have 
been so to others! He was a somewhat unapproachable man, but 
instinct with the highest sense of duty. I well remember, when taiking 


1 Now Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn, late Commandant, Staff College, 
Camberley, and Major-General Maclagan who commanded the 4th Australian 
Division in the Great War. 
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to him about his taking up this appointment, asking ‘‘ What are they 
going to pay you?”’ He replied “I do not know and I do -not.eare. 
What does it matter? The Government wants me, and I am going.” 
A lot of people did not understand him owing to his brusque manner ; 
neither was he a man who could suffer fools gladly, but .we Australians 
owe a great deal to the work he did at the College. He was killed at 
Gallipoli, and his body now lies buried in the hills above Duntroon. 


Lord Kitchener recommended that the Cadets should pay fees of 
£80 a year. The Australian Government decided that there should be 
no payment, and so a Cadet costs his parents nothing, but may have 
a maximum of 5/- a week pocket money. Entrance is open to all who 
possess. certain educational qualifications. On graduation, the Cadets 
go for training abroad, whilst later in their service they can compete 
for the Staff Colleges at Quetta and Camberley. We now have four 
officers at Camberley, two at Quetta and one at the Imperial Defence 
College. Altogether about 35 officers have passed through the Staff 
Colleges; these are now mainly employed in teaching staff work in 
each formation. One officer who passed through Quetta was con- 
sidered good enough to be selected to return there as an instructor, and 
after four years serving in that capacity he was transferred to the 
British Army when the reduction of the Australian forces took place. 


The School of Artillery and Small Arms School are our two principal 
instructional establishments. The officer in command of the latter must 
have done the Staff College course, and then been to Netheravon and 
Hythe. All regular officers go through the Small Arms School, whilst 
Citizen Force officers are given a ten days’ course by the staff travelling 
round the various States. Whilst attending these ten day courses 
Citizen Force officers are granted half-pay. 


Before the War, we held a number of staff exercises and tours on 
Saturday afternoons, which were regularly attended by many of our 
best Australian officers. Now we have week-end bivouacs, camps and 
war games. In spite of many difficulties we find officers willing to 
make the effort of attending these much in the same spirit as exists in 
the British Territorial Army. 


The question of remounts is not always easy, even though we have 
only a thousand. Our dast Inspector-General’s report states that some 
of our horses are growing somewhat old. It is not easy to find money 
for remounts, and it is surprising how difficult it is becoming to obtain 
a good type of horse. Australia is often thought to be a wonderful 
horse-breeding country ; but nowadays there is no great demand for 
horses, and many people will not breed them. The modern farmer 
uses a motor bicycle. The result is, as I myself have seen when com- 
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manding in Queensland, Light Horse regiments mounted on inferior 
horses. When I asked where the beautiful horses of the past had gone, 
the reply always was.‘ We do not breed them now.’’ During the period 
of compulsory service, the light horseman was really a voluntarily 
enlisted man, because he had to have a horse, and he could not be made 
to buy a horse. Various suggestions have. been made for getting over 
the difficulty, but it is always a question of money. India takes a 
certain number of horses from uS, but even they have difficulty in 
getting them. The boys are taught to ride at riding schools held on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings. It is surprising to see the way they 
progress even in eight days; but, of course, they do not have much 
difficulty with their mounts, because the horses are old and well trained. 


At the present time we are adopting mechanization to a certain 
extent. Just before I left Australia we had mechanized one battery 
in each brigade at camp. But we cannot go so far in mechanization 
as is possible in England because we cannot afford it. .In addition 
we have a small Citizen Force tank unit with permanent personnel for 
maintenance duties. Lastly, I ought to mention our Munitions Supply 
Board, which is under the Defence Minister and responsible for the 
provision of armament and guns, for research, inspection and examina- 
tion of supplies, and the administration of factories. We now have 
several factories. There is the small arms factory at Lithgow, New 
South Wales, for rifles, machine guns and pistols, as well as certain 
other stores. Then we have the clothing factory at Melbourne, which 
turns out all the clothing for the Army and Navy, and incidentally for 
some other State Departments. There is also an ammunition factory at 
Footscray for small arms and non-ferrous parts of other ammunition, 
and there are explosives factories which make cordite and fill the larger 
ammunition, and also produce T.N.T. and dopes for aircraft. Finally, 
there are ordnance factories at Maribyrnong for the production of guns 
and carriages and steel work generally. We also have an artillery proof 
range at. Wakefield in South Australia. 


That, very shortly, is an account of the Australian Land Forces. 


THE AUSTRALIAN AIR FORCE. 


The Australian Air Force is quite separate from the Army, but it is 
administered on much the same lines as the Army. It is under the 
Governor-General as Commander-in-Chief, while it is, of course, also 
under the Minister for Defence, who thus deals with the three Services. 
There is also an Air Board that works very much as the Military Board. 
In all there are seven air units, five being in Victoria and two in New 
South Wales. In Victoria there are the No. 1 Flying Training School, 
one fighter flight, and one seaplane squadron at Point Cook, also a 
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bomber squadron and an aircraft depot at Laverton. In New South 
Wales there is the No. 3 Squadron (Army Co-operation) at Richmond, 
and No. ror Flight embarked on H.M.A.S. “ Albatross,” our only 
seaplane carrier. 


The strength of the Air Force, so far as permanent personnel is 
concerned, is approximately r1o officers and 800 other ranks, while the 
strength of the Citizen Air Force is 60 officers and about 300 other ranks. 
The above units, with the exception of No. 1 and No. 3 Squadrons, 
consist entirely of members of the Permanent Air Force. No. 1 and 
No. 3 Squadrons are Citizen Air Force squadrons, consisting of a number 
of permanent personnel, and an establishment of Citizen Air Force 
officers and airmen, in the same way that the auxiliary squadrons are 
organized in the Royal Air Force. 


Until recently the initial training of all flying personnel, both for 
the Permanent and for the Citizen Air Forces, as well as the training of 
pilots about to be engaged in civil aviation, was undertaken at No. 1 
Flying Training School, Point Cook. The system of training has been 
revised, as the result of the visit of Sir John Salmond, and the flying 
training of Citizen Air Force personnel is now undertaken by No. 1 and 
No. 3 Squadrons. 

The course at No. 1 Flying Training School lasts twelve months 
(Course “‘ A ’’), and that for the Citizen Air Force (Course ‘‘ B ”’) occupies 
four months. 

The system and standard of training throughout the R.A.A.F. is 
based on those of the Royal Air Force. Just as in the Army we try 
to keep as close as we can to the method of training organization 
practised in England, so we do the same in the Air Force, the object being 
that, should necessity arise, we can work alongside each other without 
difficulty. 

The officers of the R.A.A.F. are drawn from various sources. There 
are permanent officers of the Royal Australian Navy and Australian 
Military Forces who have served a period of secondment to the R.A.A.F. 
and have subsequently been transferred from their parent Service. 
There are also a certain number of short-service commissioned officers, 
and of Royal Military College Cadets, who have volunteered or been 
nominated for service in the R.A.A.F. on completion of their course 
at the College. The officers of the Citizen Air Force are drawn from 
candidates possessing active service air experience or who are otherwise 
suitable. 

Airmen for the Permanent Air Force are drawn from volunteers who 
are qualified tradesmen, and who have served a full and satisfactory 
apprenticeship in their respective trades. These men are subject to a 
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searching trade test, and are then only enlisted for a prebationary 
period of three months. If satisfactory, they serve for a period of six 
years, and are then, if medically fit, re-engaged for another six years. 
Generally speaking, the standard of trade, training and efficiency of the 
airmen of the R.A.A.F. is considered high, and does not suffer in com- 
parison with other Air Forces. 


Airmen for the Citizen Air Force are drawn from selected volunteers, 
preference being given to students of Technical Institutes and Colleges 
and other similar institutions. They serve for two years, followed by 
a period of four years in the Air Force Reserve. 


The officers in the Air Force, just as in the Army, go through their 
training, and then, whenever possible, are sent to England for courses 
of instruction in staff training and specialist Air Force subjects. A 
system of exchange for Air Force officers is in force; we now have 
one officer in England, while there is an R.A.F. officer in Australia. 
I think ten officers have been over to the Air Force Staff College in 
England. One Air Force officer has also gone through the Imperial 
Defence College. Just as in the case of the Army, our Air Force officers 
go through all the schools and colleges in the same way as an R.A.F. 
officer would do. 

Australia is not very well mapped in some parts, and, amongst its 
various activities, our Air Force is employed on air survey work and 
aerial photography, a work which is of lasting benefit to the Common- 
wealth. Photographic work on the Great Barrier Reef has been done 
by the Australian Air Force, in conjunction with the Navy, and 
considerable progress has been made. 


Another interesting service performed by the Australian Air Force 
is the provision of forest fire patrols. Last year fire patrols were carried 
out in Victoria over an area of a thousand square miles of forest. The 
procedure is that machines, fitted with wireless, patrol the area in dry 
weather when fires are most likely to occur; they can then report, 
by referring to positions on a squared map, whenever fires are observed. 
These messages are received by the Air Force wireless station and relayed 
by telephone to the Forestry Commission, which arranges for patrols 
to be sent to the spot before a bush fire is in full blast. As such fires 
may devour hundreds of miles of forest, these warnings often prevent 
extensive damage to. valuable timber. 


The Australian Air Force was originally issued with equipment and 
machines kindly given by the British Government at the end of the 
War. This, however, did not prove an unmixed blessing, because when 
they had to be replaced, this replacement was a serious problem. The 
last four of these machines are now at Point Cook ; but they have been 
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rebuilt to*such an extent that they have lost their original identity, 
the only original part being the engine. Apart from these machines, 
the Air Force in Australia has been completely re-equipped with aircraft 
of modern type, and is now ready to dovetail into any scheme of Imperial 
Defence. It is the present policy to use as far as possible such equipment 
as is standard for the same type of unit in the R.A.F. 


There are a few points with regard to civil aviation which it may 
be of interest to mention. In May, 1920, it was decided that civil 
aviation should be administered by the Minister of Defence. So a 
staff was set up at Headquarters for that purpose under a Director of 
Civil Aviation, In 1921 a considerable amount of surveying of proposed 
routes for subsidised services and preparation of landing grounds had 
still to be done. Even in a country so suitable for flying as Australia, 
the preparation of aerodromes and landing grounds is no small matter. 
To-day, scattered throughout the length and breadth of Australia, there 
are over two hundred aerodromes and landing grounds leased by 
Government for civil aviation purposes, while there are thousands of 
miles of country where landing can be made with safety. Practically 
every large sheep and cattle ranch has some area which is quite safe 
for use as a landing ground—I am only speaking of. landing grounds 
which are actually under Government control. 


The Government considered the granting of contracts for subsidised 
aerial services would, in addition to providing a regular and a speedy 
transport over fixed routes, give an impetus to the development of civil 
aviation and provide a reserve of trained flying and ground personnel 
for air defence in case of war. So they called for tenders for the 
operation of selected civil air routes. The tendency was to select 
territory not served by rail, such as the coast of Western Australia 
and the northern part of Queensland, as far up as Darwin and right 
round the coast to Western Australia. The subsidised routes now are 
as follows :— 


Miles 
Regularly Operated Subsidised Services. (approx.) 

Perth—Derby .. ss Si .. 1,500 
Derby—Wyndham__... sis 7 ay .- 600 
Perth—Adelaide ob * ii a3 «. 1,500 
Brisbane—Charleville .. i Je ve ~s' 450 
Charleville—Camooweal bd si - oe 
Camooweal—Daly Waters... ae - on... 40% 
Cloncurry—Normanton ve + ie ne ‘ed 


The unsubsidised routes are chiefly boteiden the capital cities, where 
there is less need for.a subsidy. 
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It is rather curious that at certain times of the year from’ Perth to 
Derby and on to Wyndham the only freight that is carried should be 
chickens. These birds cannot be raised in those parts, so that an 
aeroplane making the journey at certain times of the year is loaded with 
crates of week-old chickens. 


In New Guinea the air service has done wonderful work: Being 
full of timber and very hilly, it is an unusually difficult country for 
travel: since March, 1927, civil aircraft on the Commonwealth Register 
have been usefully and profitably employed in the transport of food 
and materials to the rich gold mining fields in the vicinity of Edie Creek, 
seventy miles inland from the coast. It takes a fortnight to do-the 
journey by road, but the aeroplane does it in about an hour; a good 
example of what is possible with aerial transport. 


The following figures will illustrate the progress which has been 
made between 1922 and 1929 :— . 


1922 1929 
Number of flights o% “2 .. 3,050 149,500 
Number of hours flown _ co  haeee 50,100 
Number of miles flown. . «t .. 127,476 3,650,000 
Passengers carried és ‘s ao, 205,400 
Weight of freight ‘3 %. -- 4,478 Ibs. 1,496 tons, 
not includ- 
ing mails. 


The fact that, since its inception, there has been no fatal accident, 
in spite of the great number of miles flown, is a criterion of efficiency. 


DISCUSSION. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. C. StuBBsS: Having recently completed two years 
in Australia in the capacity of Chief Instructor, I should like to say I consider 
it is a great pity that Australia is 15,000 miles away and that more English people 
cannot visit it, because a brief visit alone would suffice to bring home what a 
wonderful country it is and what a remarkable people the Australians, who are 
98 per cent. British, are. 

The course at Duntroon College lasts four years. It is a very hard course. 
The cadets work from daylight to sunset ; they have no leave in the whole year, 
except towards the end of December. The esprit de corps is quite remarkable, 
and the College turns out excellent officers. The standard of knowledge is high. 
It seems to me a great pity that it has been found necessary to move the College 
from DuntroontoSydney. But under General Bruche’s care I am sure its traditions 
will be maintained. The whole training of the Australian Forces depends, of 
course, on that College, and it is impossible to pay too high a tribute to the cadets’ 
who have passed through it. 


I had the good fortune, while in Australia, to spend a week at a Citizen Force 
camp in Victoria. Training is on-very similar lines to that of our own Territorial 
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Army. At that particular camp there were some things which I thought they 
did a little better, while there were one or two others which they did a little 
worse ; but on the whole I think the standard of efficiency is abeut the same. 
The enthusiasm was great. Any idea that the Australian resents compulsory 
service is, I think, ridiculous. I asked many of the men in camp what they 
thought of compulsory service—it was before the present Government altered 
the terms of service toa voluntary basis. They all seemed to enjoy it very much, 
and I found no hostility to this mild form of compulsory service. 


CoLonet G. R. Coprincton : General Bruche’s statements about the Citizen 
Force are particularly interesting because of its similarity to our Territorial Army. 
There are three questions I should like to put to him. He has told us about 
compulsory attendance at camp and of ten-day courses; I should like to ask to 
what extent an employer can interfere with that, and what happens if a man 
does not attend! ? 

The second point is this. I gather that Citizen Force officers are used as far 
up as divisional commanders. In this country, of course, they do not go beyond 
the brigade. In what way is the Citizen Force represented beyond that point ? 
What corresponds to our D.G.T.A.? Is he a permanent officer or a part-time 
officer ? 

My last point is a very small one. Now that voluntary service has been 
reintroduced, is any special status or acknowledgment given to the man who 
undertakes this extra work, as compared with the man who does not? Is he in 
any way recognised as a better citizen ? 

Tue Lecturer, in reply, said: Under the compulsory scheme, which has now 
been abolished, a man had to do sixteen days’ training, of which eight days were 
in camp and the other eight home training. The employer was compelled to let 
him go to camp and do his training ; he was liable to a fine of {100 if he interfered 
in any way with a man carrying out his obligations. Now that service is purely 
voluntary, Chambers of Commerce and employers are interviewed and asked to 
help the men in every way. I have forgotten the figures of the last camp (under 
voluntary service), but they were well over 80 per cent., and that was at a time 
when there was a great deal of unemployment and men had to go to look for work 
away from their own district. Our men are paid four shillings a day, just as they 
were when service was compulsory. 

Even in the time of compulsory service the amount of voluntary work was 
extraordinary. We did not call it “‘ compulsory training ;’’ we called it ‘* universal 
training.”” A very large amount of voluntary work was done by the officers and 
N.C.Os. I have seen them in barracks in Sydney every Sunday; I have seen 
the artillery going out and doing ranging or cleaning their harness, or else going 
away on Saturday afternoons for week-end bivouacs. The success of the universal 
training lay in the enthusiasm of the boys, although it was compulsory. The boys 
became interested and would attend voluntarily two nights a week. 

There is no Citizen Force officer above divisional commander. The only 
organization or formation above a divisional commander is the Military Board, 
which consists of three regular officers and a finance member, working under the 
Minister. We have no corps organization at all. 

The third question was whether any special status was given to volunteers, 
I am not sure if I follow that question. 


COLONEL CopRINGTON: I mean, in this country men are exempted from 
jury service and receive other small recognition of that sort. 
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THE LEcTURER: We have not anything like that in Australia. 


Captain E. ALTHAM, R.N.: I should like to ask what may be rather a technical 
question, but I think it is one of some interest. When alluding to the Supply 
Board, General Bruche referred to power alcohol, and I am interested to know 
whether power alcohol, or incidentally whether the carbonization of wood, is 
used in connexion with mechanization in Australia. 


THE Lecturer: An Australian Company in which the Distillers. Company 
of Edinburgh is interested is building a factory in Queensland for the annual 
production from sugar molasses of 750,000 gallons of anhydrous alcohol. The 
Shell Company in Australia is marketing a fuel known as Shellkol which consists 
approximately of 85 per cent. petrol and 15 per cent. alcohol, the alcohol being 
obtained from sugar molasses. The Shell Company has entered into a co-operative 
agreement with the sugar interests in Queensland by which it is hoped to increase 
the annual production of power aicohol to 2,000,000 gallons per annum, 

I do not know of any direct wood carbonization producers, but a 2-ton Guy 
lorry equipped with producer-gas plant has been tested over a distance of 
2,785 miles by the Australian postal authorities. and although the power obtained 
from the use of charcoal and water is less than that derived from petrol, the test 
showed that producer-gas would be of great value in Australia, if the supplies 
of petrol and other fuels were stopped. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 


General Bruche began on the note that history repeats itself, and went on 
to refer to plans that went wrong because of a change of Government. It made 
me think that history in Australia is not so very different from, history in this 
country. I felt the same when he spoke of the reductions which have taken place, 
for, after all, throughout our history whenever we have come into a great crisis 
we have discovered that lack of preparation has proved immensely costly ; we have 
to improvise at vast expense; we have spent in the duration and mischances 
of a war a hundred times as much as we need have spent with a little bette: 
preparation. And yet immediately after a great struggle, instead of taking the 
lesson to heart, we at once rush off into the very extreme of unwise disarmament. 

Happily, however, the parallels between England and Australia go deeper 
than our political unwisdom, and, as General Bruche has pointed out to you, there 
has been throughout, from the very first, wonderfully close contact between the 
Forces in the Old Country and in Australia. I am glad he paid a tribute to the 
work done by Sir Edward Hutton. I knew him well, and I know how keenly 
he felt about the efficiency of the Armies of the outer Empire, how intensely he 
believed in them and in their future, and how far his vision ranged. 

I should also like to associate myself very sincerely with the tribute paid to 
General Bridges. I had the privilege of knowing General Bridges well when 
he was travelling for the Australian Government to study what kind of military 
college Australia should have. We discussed those matters frequently, and he 
used to come to see me after his visits to the French and German colleges, to 
Kingston and to West Point. He was passionately determined that Australia 
should have the finest training for her young men that any nation had ever had. 
A few years afterwards it was my privilege to visit him at Duntroon. I have 
visited that college more recently also, and I should like to endorse what Colonel 
Stubbs said about the splendid esprit de corps of that institution. I do not believe 
there has ever been a finer training centre for bringing out all that is best in young 
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men, a standard not only of intensely efficient work but of a real idealism 
of service. 

I confess I am very sorry to hear—I did not know it before—that that college 
is to be moved from the seat of a tradition which is so splendid—though it is 
a tradition only some twenty years old—to a very different environment on the 
outskirts of a great city. Hitherto it has been in the heart of a great free country, 
though near enough to its capital, I had hoped, for the legislators of Australia 
to keep in touch with it and learn something of what its spirit might be. However, 
it is not for me to criticize the practical considerations which have led to the 
change, but I must say, as one who has been a great admirer of Duntroon, that 
I regret it. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A TRAINED STAFF. 


With regard to the changes that have taken place since the War, some measure 
of retrenchment has of course been necessary, and it is interesting to learn that 
Australia has retrenched on the principle of concentrating her expenditure, as far 
as possible, first of all on leaders and staffs, secondly on equipment, and thirdly— 
quite definitely thirdly—on the provision of men, on the rank and file, who are 
regarded in the main as material for the training of leaders and staffs. I am sure 
this is the right sequence. In this country I think there is very often a danger 
of under-estimating the importance of the staff side of things. One continually 
hears the criticism that the Navy is smaller than it was, and yet its staff is larger. 
Of course the staff is larger; it ought to be larger. The last thing you ought to 
retrench in peace time is your staff, because you can never improvise staff in a 
hurry, whereas it may be possible to improvise rank and file. 

In the same connection I was very interested to hear it is part of the policy 
of Australia to develop staff officers on the Citizen Force side ; I think it is a very 
wise and sound provision. I remember urging that same suggestion upon our 
War Office I think nearly thirty years ago. It is a great mistake to think that 
the professional soldier is necessarily the best staff officer ; indeed during the Great 
War there was an immense amount of waste of first-class brains, for there were 
many who, with a little preparation, would have made admirable staff officers 
but were used in the ranks; on the other hand, professional soldiers, who were 
far better leaders of men and officers in the field, were promoted to staff jobs 
which they were not really so capable of filling. The kind of mind that does 
staff work best is, after all, a particular type of mind. With a certain amount 
of training in peace and with opportunities for such training I believe out of the 
professional classes in this country one could select and develop a very fine 
reserve of staff officers for a great emergency. That is merely a personal opinion, 
but I was interested to see that that view prevails in Australia. 

What is clear from General Bruche’s lecture, and what is even more clear to 
anyone who has been to Australia and seen anything of the Australian Forces, 
is that there is a splendid patriotic military tradition in Australia, a spirit of 
efficiency and a tradition which is absolutely one of brothers-in-arms and identical 
with the military tradition in this country. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried 
by acclamation. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON NAVAL TACTICS 
By ‘‘ PHorMIo.” 


F all officers who have made a study of naval tactics were to be 
f eemtinnerate regarding their ideas on the subject, it is probable 

that in the majority of cases we should find the basis of their tactical 
thought to be diagrams of fleet exercises and battles. In some cases 
the first idea called to mind might be a bird’s-eye view of an actual battle, 
in others the tactical board with a game in progress ;_ but in all cases 
the underlying idea would be something geometrical, and something, 
moreover, which assumed a knowledge of the positions of all units in 
the picture. 


Is this really the best way to approach the study of tactics? At 
first sight one would think it was the obvious way of doing so. It seems 
a natural assumption that tactics must be largely wrapped up in 
geometrical form. And yet the more one compares the study of 
diagrams with actual battle experience, the complete knowledge in the 
one case with the almost complete ignorance in the other, not only of 
the enemy’s dispositions but also of much of one’s own, the more startling 
does the contrast between the two appear. Would we not do better to 
approach the study of tactics from a different angle? Instruction by 
diagrams, and its logical corollary, instruction on the tactical board, 
undoubtedly have their uses, but they have also very grave dangers. 
Not only is there the obvious general danger of unreality, but on the 
tactical board there is an evident tendency for the more geometrical 
parts of battle tactics, the operations of cruisers and the dispositions of 
flotillas, to obscure the main issue, the fight between the battleships. 
So much so that, at present, we seem bankrupt of ideas on the tactics 
of a main fleet action. We seem to be concerned entirely with the. 
preliminaries of a battle, with getting our cruisers and destroyers into 
the best positions and with deploying the battlefleet in the most 
advantageous formation and on the best course. The remainder, the 
gun action between the heavy ships, is conceived as being a “‘ hammer 
and tongs ”’ affair, or else it is merely left to chance. Yet who can doubt 
the overwhelming importance of the main battlefleet action in com- ° 
parison with any of the other matters—reconnaissance, cruiser actions, 
flotilla attacks? All these subsidiary operations are of importance—of 
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great importance, but it is on the gun action between the heavy ships 
that the issue of the day will depend. One has heard severe criticism 
of the main pre-Jutland tactical idea: that all other units should hold 
the ring for the battlefleet. It is now said, and rightly, that all units 
should co-operate to overthrow the enemy. But the pre-Jutland idea 
did, at any rate, have the merit of displaying a correct sense of 
proportion, and there seems some danger that, in the modern and more 
logical idea, that sense of proportion is being forgotten. 


No doubt it is to chance that the main gun action must be left in 
many respects. But if there is one lesson above all others that history 
teaches us; surely it is that the victory is to him who makes wise and 
instant use of such chances as come his way. It is only by studying 
the nature of these chances, and examining the requirements for taking 
advantage of them, that we can hope to profit when they arrive amidst 
the mists and uncertainties of the successors of Tsushima and Jutland. 
To do this it is believed that we must study tactics with minds freed 
from the fetters of battle plans and deployment diagrams. 


How, then, are we to deal with the matter? To study war in an 
abstract and philosophical manner is a way of doing things which the 
French seem to find congenial, but which has never been really attractive 
to British naval officers. In the XVIIIth century the French wrote 
most of the books on naval tactics and the English won most of the 
battles. Our national tendency is to base our actions on experience, 
and on that rather inarticulate form of reasoning from experience which 
we call common-sense. But in times when war experience is limited 
it seems that besides making use of every.atom of that experience, we 
must leaven our ideas to some extent with abstract reasoning. Without 
such reasoning we may so easily be led away from the real lessons of 
experience to a false point of view, born of battle diagrams, tactical 
games and exercises, and peace-time gunnery. 


Above all then, it is essential that we should keep fresh in our memory 
the actual experience of past battles, their atmosphere and the feelings 
and outlook at the time of those who took part in them. But beyond 
that it may be of value to distil some general ideas from the experience 
of the past which will help to keep us on the right lines in changing 
conditions of material, and which will help a future generation with no 
personal experience of war to distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials in this matter of tactics. 


The usual definition of tactics is “‘the art of handling forces in 
contact with the enemy”; but what exactly does this mean? Toa 
naval officer it probably implies the art of handling ships and squadrons. 
But this seems to be too narrow an idea. What we should mean is the 
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art of directing our striking power in the way best calculated to defeat 

the enemy. It is with missiles and not with ships that we defeat him. 

Ashore it is usual for guns to fire at, and troops to strike at, an enemy 
j roughly opposite to their own positions in the front. At sea in sailing- 
( ship days, a ship could only fire at an enemy who was abeam of her 
and at short range. So in these cases the distribution of troops or 
‘ ships is practically the same thing as the distribution of fire. But at 
: sea in modern times, when the range of guns and torpedoes may easily 
be much greater than the length of the fighting line, this is not necessarily 
. the case. It follows, therefore, that we must keep clearly before us. 
; that it is with the direction of hitting power and not merely with the 
distribution of ships that we are finally concerned. 


So much for a definition of tactics. Now for the aim to be achieved. 
It is a well-established axiom of warfare that the state of affairs to. be 
striven for is the concentration of the bulk of our forces on an inferior 
force of the enemy, while preventing him from bringing a similar con- 
centration to bear on us. The latter requirement has been emphasised 
; because it is herein that the difficulty of naval tactics has always lain. 
It was comparatively easy in sailing-ship days to oppose say three- 
quarters of our own forces to half the enemy’s—by shortening our line 
for example. But there was then little difficulty in the enemy’s 
unmarked ships coming round the head or rear of the line and effecting © 
a similar concentration on us. Similarly in modern times it would be 
easy enough to direct the fire of three-quarters of our ships on half 
those of the enemy, but again there would be nothing to prevent him 
doing the same thing to us. 


ts TRADE te Me P55 Mad As Wether 


The main problem of naval tactics is this problem of concentration. 
But there is one other basic problem, which perhaps logically should 
come first, and that is the problem of “‘ fixing” the enemy : of compelling 
him to stand and fight. How far this is a tactical and how far a 
strategical problem it is difficult to say. Presumably, it is primarily 
strategical, for it is by strategy that a battle is brought about. But 
it must also enter into our tactical considerations, for an enemy’s 
willingness to accept or continue action may well vary from hour to 
hour. We must, therefore, endeavour at all times to make it more 
dangerous for him to withdraw from action than to continue. These, 
then, are the two underlying requirements of navai tactics—to effect a 
superior concentration and to prevent the enemy from breaking off 
action. 


How have these requirements been attained in the past? Prior to 
the XVIIIth century the handling of fleets was, as a rule, so im- 
perfect that the lesson which stands out above all others is the 
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importance of cohesion, or in other words of the superior striking power 
and mutual support obtained by good drill and discipline. Where 
forces are easily liable to disorganization, drill is almost the only tactical 
requirement. The fleet whose cohesion is superior to that of the enemy 
will find that superior concentration comes to it almost unsought. And 
the fleet which has lost its cohesion will, to a large extent, be fixed. 
It will be unable to retire intact and can only flee piecemeal, which is 
tantamount to defeat and must result in heavy losses. 


In the XVIIIth century, however, naval material altered little, 
while experience of handling fleets in action grew, under a succession of 
Admirals, British, French and Dutch, many of them officers of great 
ability and vigour. And so it came about that mere drill was not in 
itself sufficient. Opposing fleets were well enough disciplined to prevent 
their cohesion being easily shaken ; something more was required both 
for concentration and for fixing the enemy, and of that something more 
anon. 


In the last war also the cohesion of the British and German fleets 
was proof against easy dislocation. One hopes that this will be 
the case with the British fleet in any future war. But this does not 
alter the fact that fleet drill is of the highest importance, and must 
always remain our first care. It is the keel of our ship of tactics on which 
the strength of the whole depends. 


What is the best way of ensuring through years of peace that there 
shall be nothing lacking in our drill when the day of battle comes ? 
In these days we are inclined to laugh at.the pre-war Navy which spent 
so much of its time in formal manceuvring. But are we right to do so ? 
The essential requirement is that Admirals and Captains shall have 
complete confidence in their ability to carry out any and every man- 
ceuvre that may be required. This confidence can only be attained by 
constant practice with ships steaming at high speeds, It is the practice 
which is more important than the actual manceuvre carried out. 
Whether our ends are best achieved by carrying out a large number of 
complicated manceuvres which will probably not be called for in action, 
or the fewer and simpler ones which we think will be, seems a moot 
point. The present tendency is to make all our manceuvring conform 
to what we think will occur in battle. But is there not a grave danger 
here of our ideas becoming stereotyped? It is believed to be one of 
the most constant lessons of naval warfare that a battle under new 
conditions of material, or after a long period of peace, has never been 
fought on quite the lines expected. Obviously, we must embody current 
tactical conceptions in some of our fleet exercises, but let us fully realize 
that our aim is so to train the ficet that it can keep its cohesion and 
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flexibility of manceuvre under any conditions, not only under those of 
some imagined form of battle which may never eventuate. 

It has been said above that in the XVIIIth century we were forced 
to search for other means than mere drill in order to defeat the enemy. 
These means may be roughly classified under two headings: premedi- 
tated surprise and the seizing of opportunities. 

Surprise has always, and rightly, been one of the most attractive 
and powerful weapons a commander can wield. Its effect can be so 
overwhelming, redressing the most adverse balance of force or achieving 
almost instantaneous victory. But its application to naval tactics has 
always been a matter of great difficulty, primarily owing to the 
impossibility, at any rate in the XVIIIth century, of concealing the 
movements of the fleet. Surprise was achieved, however, at Trafalgar, 
and to a less extent on the Glorious First of June. In both these cases 
the method was a manceuvre so unorthodox as to keep the enemy in 
suspense regarding our intention until it was too late for a counter 
stroke. But an unorthodox manceuvre is usually a dangerous one, and 
in both these cases it is doubtful whether the manceuvres adopted would 
have been practicable had we not counted on the inferiority of French 
gunnery. 

Whether premeditated tactical surprise will ever be achieved in 
the future, it is difficult to say. There are possibilities in the 
deliberate use of smoke, but more than that has yet to be proved. At 
one time, also, it was hoped that great things might come from powers 
of submergence, but these expectations have hardly been realized in 
battle tactics. Perhaps the most likely way of achieving surprise is 
through a study of the enemy’s mentality, or possibly by giving him 
the opportunity of studying ours and then deliberately adopting a 
manceuvre which is contrary to it. There is material for almost infinite 
speculation here, but not the sort of speculation which it is either easy 
or profitable to codify. 

There remains the other path to achieving superior concentration : 
the instant seizing of whatever opportunities fortune puts before us, 
whether they be due to accidents of weather and visibility, or blunders 
of the enemy. This seems to have been the keynote of success through- 
out the XVIIIth century.. It was clearly realized in those days that 
the first requirement of an Admiral was ability to take advantage of the 
chances which came his way. Premeditated surprise was sometimes 
attempted as has already been said, but in the majority of cases we 
relied on good drill, which would ensure cohesion and mutual support, 
coupled with the ability of Admirals and Captains to take advantage * 
of whatever opportunities came, their way. And surely these must be 
the real and lasting foundations of naval tactics? It is impossible to 
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lay down rules for all eventualities. What is required is a quick eye 
for opportunities and a fleet which is so trained that it can take instant 
advantage of them. 


In the days of sail these opportunities came about chiefly through 
shifts of wind or blunders in seamanship, throwing the enemy’s line 
into disorder. In these days, blunders in seamanship or accidents to 
motive power may still throw the enemy’s formation into disorder, and 
we may still be able to profit by them, although the longer ranges of 
modern guns have made the actual order of a fleet of less importance 
than formerly. There has, however, been one great change in the 
conditions of a naval battle since the days of sail, and that is the fact 
that it is now possible and even probable that battlefleets will sight 
each other when already within gun range. This is a change which is 
of even greater importance in tactics than the actual change from sail 
to steam, for out of it arises the rather startling fact that in moderate 
visibility a modern battle may be in effect a mélée from the very start. 
In the days of sail the mélée was a usual feature of a naval battle. 
It was a state of affairs which we frequently sought to bring about, after 
gaining such initial advantage as we could, trusting to individual 
Captains to make full use of the many opportunities which would arise. 
We are wont, perhaps, to think of a mélée as a confused mass of ships, 
and this may seem the very antithesis of a modern battle with the 
opposing fleets 10,000 or 15,000 yards apart. But when one remembers 
that tactics consist of the direction of striking power, not merely the 
relative positions of the ships, the matter takes on a new aspect. With 
an enemy, possibly indistinct in the first place and certainly indistinct 
in the smoke of battle, with no certainty as to how much of the opposing 
fleet is in sight or whether what can be seen from one part of our fleet 
can be seen from others, surely the result is as much a mélée from the 
point of view of gunnery and torpedo as was a confusion of sailing ships 
with short-range guns. 

If we keep clearly before us the fact that a battle may be in effect 
a mélée almost from the start, we shall be in a better position to judge 
of the requirements for taking advantage of opportunities. We then 
see that these requirements will not be covered by the commander-in- 
chief being able to make the best use of the whole fleet, or a subordinate 
Admiral of his division, but that individual Captains must be able to 
make full and instant use of such chances as come to them. The 
Admiral’s main requirement is obviously a well-drilled and flexible fleet ; 
and there is no doubt that this is fully realised and allowed for. 
But when it comes to Captains making full use of their chances it is 
another matter. Nowadays much lip-service is given to the importance 
of initiative, yet it seems extremely doubtful whether less could be 
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done to foster the initiative of battleship Captains than is done at 
present. In these days of elaborate intercommunication, not only for 
manceuvring but for direction of weapons, the Captain of a battleship 
seems in a fair way to becoming, not the commander of a fighting ship 
with full control of her fighting resources, but a mere underling, keeping 
his ship in her place in the fleet and firing his guns in the direction he 
is told to. Is such a man likely to take instant advantage of the fleeting 
opportunity ? Instant it must be, for the value of time cannot be over- 
rated: an enemy may appear and disappear while the Captain is 
wondering if his Admiral is going to open fire on her. 


Yet the crux of a battle is the action between the heavy ships, and 
initiative in the Captain of a battleship may be of more importance than 
in any other officer in the fleet. The Admiral must, of course, be able 
to direct all the weapons of the fleet should he wish, and if it is physically 
possible for him to do so; but beyond this the Captain of a battleship 
must realize the responsibility which rests on him for making full use 
of his weapons whether ordered to or not. The old rule for a mélée 
was ‘‘ no Captain can do very wrong if he places his ship alongside that 
of anenemy.’’ Is not the modern counterpart to that “ no Captain can do 
very wrong who brings effective fire to bear on a ship of the enemy ”’ ? 


If it is here that our tactical ideas are most in need of revision, it is 
certainly here that the means of putting them into effect need to be 
drastically overhauled. It seems of the first importance that whatever 
portion of the enemy’s fleet is in sight from whatever portion of ours, 
no ship of ours should hesitate for one instant to fire at some ship of 
the enemy. But would this be the case if there were to be a battle 
to-morrow ? Would there not be hesitations, delays, waiting for someone 
to make a distribution or a concentration signal ; fear of firing at someone 
else’s bird ? With the complex nature of present day gunnery practices 
and the glittering results obtained by concentration firings, under peace 
conditions with elaborate systems of intercommunication, it is not 
unnatural that there has grown up in many quarters an idea that it is 
impossible for several ships to engage one target without the help of 
these complications. It is not intended to suggest that the results 
achieved by present methods are not very fine indeed, nor that anything 
like such good results could be achieved by ships firing under the direction 
of their own Captains alone. There will undoubtedly be a loss of effi- 
ciency if two ships in different parts of our line are firing at the same 
enemy; but to suggest, as is sometimes done, that if two ships fire 
independently at the same target they will do less damage than if only 
one ship fired, seems either to be carrying things to an absurdity or 
else an admission of cardinal failure on the part of those responsible for 
the gunnery training of the fleet. Beyond that, to accept this proposition 
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would be to put any ship sighting an enemy, and not knowing whether 
any other ship had sighted the same enemy, in the well-known but 
rather ludicrous position of Lord Chatham and Sir Richard Strachan 
in the Walcheren expedition.* 


Without going into technical details it is realized that there are 
means by which a ship can attempt to identify the fall of her own shot. 
It is also realized that the present system of concentration of fire 
by elaborate intercommunication is vastly superior to any other, 
under ideal conditions with the enemy in full view, and with no doubts 
or difficulties about identity of target ; and that therefore this system 
may be of great value in the opening stages of an action in extreme 
visibility. But what is urged is that there should be a change of 
outlook regarding the problem of independent firing ; that it should be 
realized that, however poor the peace-time results may appear, this 
form of firing will be essential in the ‘‘ in-fighting ’’ which will decide a 
fleet action; and that the efficiency of the fleet in this respect may 
well decide the day. By “ in-fighting ’’ it is not meant that ships will 
be at point-blank range, but that the variations of visibility and 
difficulties of identification will bring about a mélée even though the 
range may be 15,000 yards. It is then that the Captains of battleships 
will come into their own, as they did in the days of sail. It is then that 
opportunities will come to them, but opportunities which can only be 
taken full advantage of if they have complete control of their own 
striking power, and confidence that they can use it without interfering 
with anyone else. Let there be no doubt that they will have this 
confidence, and then, but not till then, can we feel that the fleet has 
some chance of developing its full offensive effort under all conditions 
and tricks of visibility, and despite inevitable casualties and breakdowns 
of communications. 


To those who see a battle much as they see a tactical game or a fleet 
exercise, and who visualize the result being obtained at long range in 
extreme visibility with no smoke interference, the present state of affairs 
may seem satisfactory. But to one who tries to think of a battle as a 
time of difficulty and doubt, of enemy ships indistinctly seen and 
uncertainly identified, of hesitations, of breakdowns or mis-use of com- 
munications ; as a time when a battleship becomes a true entity and 
not only part of a fleet ; of mist and noise and casualties and smoke ; 
as a time when things appear utterly unlike the diagrams which will 
subsequently be drawn by historians ; to such a one it seems that there 
is much to be done, and some change of outlook to be achieved, before 
the efficiency of the fleet for battle can be viewed with any satisfaction. 

1 “ The Earl of Chatham with his sword drawn 
“ Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 
“ Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 
“' Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
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THE ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS: 
By Cotonet G. E. Bapcock, C.B.E., D.S.O., late R.A.S.C. 


ET it be said at the outset that the Royal Army Service Corps 
‘ were fortunate in securing the services of that distinguished writer, 
Sir John Fortescue, to write the first volume of their history, 

for even he has felt it necessary to state :— 

““ The book has not been an easy one to write, and I am not sure 
now that I have treated it in the right way. But the life of the Royal 
Army Service Corps, under its various denominations, was until 1855 
intermittent, and for long after that date uncertain and indeterminate. 

“‘ And to write the history of.such a Corps is a very different task 
from that of writing the history of a regiment whose existence has been 
continuous, though, by the way, even that demands a far greater measure 
of literary skill than the amateur would suppose. However, the work, 
for better or worse, is done; and, if it have grave faults, they are at 
least not due to want of admiration and enthusiasm on my part for the 
achievements of the Royal Army Service Corps.” 


The second volume is the work of Colonel R. H. Beadon, himself at 
one time an officer in the Royal Army Service Corps; and to it, Sir 
John Fortescue contributes an introduction. 


The first volume deals with the history of transport and supply from 
1660 till the end of the South African War in 1902; the second, from 
that date up to the end of the Great War. Both volumes are well 
indexed and provided with maps sufficiently serviceable for the student 
of military history to follow the context. 


To deal with each volume in detail: Sir John, in his introductory 
chapter, gives an admirable account of the gradual evolution of the 
system of supply and transport from the days when armies, like a swarm 
of locusts, swept the land bare, and left the inhabitants to die of famine, 
till the advent of Marlborough temporarily improved matters. The 
subsequent chapters deal with the campaigns of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries, virtually two hundred years of warfare in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. 

Looking at it from our subject point of view, it is mostly one long 
story of inefficiency, corruption and waste up to but exclusive of the 
South African War of 1899-1902. 





1“ A History of Transport and Supply in the British Army.’’ Volume I by 
Sir John Fortescue; Volume II by Colonel R. H. Beadon. (R.A.S.C. Record 
Office, Deptford. Printed at The Cambridge University Press. {1 1s. od. net 
each volume). 
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To illustrate this point, here are a few extracts :— 

‘““Much of Carolina was rich and fertile, yet we find Cormwallis 
constantly in difficulty over the filling of his magazines and with his 
troops in the field half starved.” 


“ Still though he (Abercromby) had gained a base, he had no means 
of moving ; and he was obliged to take up a defensive position outside 
Helder, where, from want of transport he had the greatest difficulty in 
feeding his troops.” 


‘“‘ That was one principal reason for the losses and confusion of the 
retreat [Sir John Moore to Corunna], the want of a properly organized 
transport service under military direction and subject to military 
discipline.” 

‘“‘ Thus the old problem of transport and supply played its part in 
wrecking the Walcheren Expedition. It destroyed the general’s move- 
ments, and thus set the naval commander-in-chief quarrelling with him.” 


“ Wellington damned this misbehaviour in a sweeping general order, 
not being aware, apparently, that on two days at least the whole army, 
and on other additional days, certain divisions had received no rations.” 


“ Trouble with transport and supply began immediately. At every 
stage the depots of grain by the way were found deficient.” (Afghan 
War, 1839-1842). 

“ Cavalry horses and artillery horses were pressed into the transport 
service ; but there was no forage for them. All efforts of the com- 
missaries to procure forage for them had failed. The horses ate each 
others tails and the spokes of the gunwheels in their hunger and died.” 
(Crimea, 1854). 

“ His greatest difficulty, as he (Sir Hugh Rose) himself said, was 
unorganized and inefficient transport all the way from Bombay to the 
Jumna.” (Indian Mutiny, 1857). 


“Next came the question of transport and supply. For this Sir 
Robert Napier declared the Indian System ‘ which goes on somehow, 
one hardly knows how,’ to be for such an enterprise wholly inadequate.”’ 
(Abyssinia, 1867). 

“Though a very able man and accomplished soldier, he (Lord 
Wolseley) always conceived that the commissariat was a civilian’s 
service (as it had been when he joined the army), and that, though 
transport might be turned into a military service, any trouble with 
supply might be got over by hanging a commissary.”’ 

“ He would not realize that a transport officer is untrained unless 
he understands supply and that a supply officer is untrained unless he 
understands transport.” (Nile Expedition, 1884-5). 
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The reader of Volume I will find these ten brief extracts multiplied 
time and again in Sir John’s comprehensive survey. But they serve 
at least to show that as a people we are slow to learn and quick to forget, 
for it took well over two hundred years of war before, at long last, in 
1888, a distinguished officer, Sir Redvers Buller, decided that if the 
British Army was to do its work efficiently it needed above all things a 
permanent organization to handle its transport and supply. And thus the 
Royal Army Service Corps, as we know it to-day, came into being. The 
South African War gave it its baptism ; the Great War its confirmation. 


Sir John’s chapter on the South African War, whilst full of matter 
connected with transport, is regrettably void of data concerning supplies. 
It is a pity, and undue prominence in a history of this nature is given 
to the acrimonious controversy between Lord Kitchener and a field 
officer of the A.S.C. 


Finally, in an interesting appendix (pp. 268-272), will be found a 
tabulated history of the Royal Army Service Corps and its predecessors. 


Had Sir Redvers Buller lived, how pleased he would have been to 
read Sir John’s introductory chapter to Volume II, especially :— 


“Tt mattered not whether the scene were the waterlogged plain of 
Flanders, or the mountains of Italy and Serbia, or the sands of Palestine, 
or the vast tropical jungle of East Africa or the dreary banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, or the frostbitten wastes of Archangel—whether 
on the Equator or the Arctic Circle—whether the thermometer stood at 
120°F. or at 50°F. below zero—whether the approaches were safe or 
swept by shrapnel shell and machine-gun bullets—there was the Army 
Service Corps with but one thought governing brain, heart and limb—to 
keep the fighting men in good fettle for action or perish—as 8,000 did 
actually perish—in the attempt.” 


And he adds :— 

‘“‘I have weighed my words carefully before I say that Redvers 
Buller, who made the Army Service Corps, wrought not less towards 
the winning of the late war than Herbert, Earl Kitchener himself.” 


There will be few who read this second volume, with understanding 
and with a knowledge of transport and supply, who will disagree with 
what Sir John says. 


The first three chapters of this second volume explain how the 
lessons learnt in the South African War were applied, how the early 
development of mechanical transport proceeded, and how, as a con-_ 
sequence of the introduction of mechanical transport, the supply system 
for the maintenance of the army overseas and at home in war was 
recast. The following chapters of the book deal with the work of the 
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Army Service Corps in every theatre of war, while two deal with 
the war period in the United Kingdom ; and one, with the post-war 
period in India, when the introduction proper of mechanical transport 
was first made by the R.A.S.C. ; there is a final chapter on supply and 
transport work in “ Divers Fields.” 

If Sir John Fortescue found it difficult to write Volume I, Colonel 
Beadon must have been faced with equally great difficulties in writing 
Volume II, though of another kind. What a pile of papers, war diaries, 
books and records there must have been to look through. There are 
disadvantages as well as advantages in shorthand writers and type- 
writing machines. But he has done his work well—and he would have 
done it better still had he remembered the words of King Solomon : 
“‘ He who ruleth his spirit is greater than he who taketh a city”; and 
had he refrained from measuring the heights of (human) mountains and 
hills when standing immediately beneath them, and as a consequence 
not seeing them all in their proper perspective. Still his facts are good, 
and as such they will be of value for all time as showing how the 
Transport and Supply Services of the British Army expanded from 
500 officers and 6,000 men in 1914 to 12,000 officers and over 300,000 
men in 1918 ; how the British Army in France (let alone other theatres) 
in November, 1918, had a feeding strength of 2,400,000 men and 400,000 
animals ; how the supply depots of Rouen and Calais in 1918 issued 
as much as 11,000,000 gallons of petrol in a month ; how (again France) 
£80,000,000 worth of supplies were accounted for annually—and, at the 
date of the Armistice, 33,500 lorries, 1,400 tractors and 13,800 motor 
cars and motor bicycles numbered by the thousand, formed the 
mechanical branch of the transport of the B.E.F.; how during the 
1918 offensive the Auxiliary Omnibus Park was mentioned by name by 
Sir Douglas Haig in his despatches for its admirable work in the moving 
of troops—how Gallipoli and the Crimea resembled each other and yet 
how they differed; how frozen meat, petrol and forage—let alone 
innumerable other items—were obtained ; these and many other details 
will be found in the pages of Volume II. 

To-day the lorry has replaced the horse, and as a consequence the 
divisional train has given way to a three-company organization of the 
R.A.S.C. within the division, one company carrying ammunition, another 
baggage, and the third supplies, all three being administered and con- 
trolled by the O.C., R.A.S.C. of the division. 

Each R.A.S.C. divisional company is complete with workshops for 
repairing its own vehicles, as well as other divisional mechanical vehicles, 
operated by R.A.S.C. personnel, such as headquarter cars and motor 
ambulances. Its radius of action is limited only by the time needed 
for the personnel to look after their vehicles and get some rest and sleep. 
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Behind the division come the various corps units R.A.S.C., one of 
which is the maintenance company for a division, which forms the link, 
as it were, connecting railhead with the divisional ammunition and 
supply companies. What might not Marlborough and Wellington have 
given for such an organization ? 


From time to time writers on military matters in the press would 
appear to hold the view that the mobility of modern armies has been 
seriously diminished by the introduction of so much mechanical trans- 
port. The statement may be hazarded that given a “Q”’ staff worthy 
of the name, no such danger exists. 


It is all a question of preparation—just as in a fire plan for a battle— 
reconnaissance, timings, traffic control, road discipline and a proper 
appreciation as to what modern military mechanical transport can do. 


Behind corps R.A.S.C., are similar organizations for G.H.Q. units ; 
thence, to complete our picture, comes the L. of C. and the base, where 
will be found all those important units upon whose efficiency so much 
depends—the main supply depot ; the heavy repair shop; the vehicle 
reception depot; the M.T. stores depot; reserve M.T. companies ; 
motor ambulance units. There is nothing really new in all this organiza- 
tion, except that it now exists in a different form. In principle it is the 
same as regards transport as it was in the days of the South African 
War when oxen were used, or in the days of the Great War, when horse- 
drawn divisional trains did the work now done by lorries. 


Fifty years hence, for aught one knows, aeroplanes may have 
supplanted lorries. But what about the base installations? Here the 
principles remain the same as in the South African War, and as in the 
Great War, only the application varies. In short, the principles laid 
down in 1888 for the working of the Transport and Supply Services of 
the British Army still stand on the same foundations that have weathered 
successfully not only the war in South Africa, but even that of 1914-1918. 
In the words of Tennyson : ‘‘ Give her the glory of going on, and still 
to be.” 


One final word on a point of detail; on page 78 of Volume II we 
read :—‘‘ The work of the instructional staff at Aldershot reached a 
high standard—among its activities being the conduct of an excellent 
professional magazine, unhappily allowed to die in 1928.’ That is 
correct ; but it may not be out of place to state that this magazine was 
brought back to life in the autumn of 1929, and now re-occupies as 
high a place in contemporary military literature as ever it did. 

















THE UTILITY OF THE TANK 


By BreveT Major G. MacLeop Ross, M.C., 
M. Eng. (Liverpool), Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Royal Engineers. 


to its very brief and remarkable existence, it still suffers from 

limitations which are not recorded in the Book of Doctrine. It 
has also become the subject of so much involved writing, that it is 
impossible to offer an effective reply to any given book dealing with 
the topic. Consequently, it seems better to attempt to define the chief 
limitations of the tank, and in so doing to omit as much detail as possible 
so that criticism and discussion may be directed towards those principles 
which underlie their construction and use ; we shall thereby be able to 
appreciate more exactly the true utility of this new engine. There is 
another reason for not accepting the tank blindly, or because our parents 
gave it to us: that reason is financial, since tanks are expensive to 
design, build and maintain. 


First, let us examine the influence of history on the tank. In an 
ancient Staff College Entrance Examination, the Brigade Commander, 
who with unfailing regularity, appears in so many questions with his 
pronounced penchant for decentralization, is made to say to the quivering 
candidate, who, for the purposes of the question is also his Brigade 
Major—“ The study of military history makes all things clear,” or words 
to that effect. Whilst not presuming to question the soldierly qualities 
of the Brigade Commander, who, judged in terms of the number of 
candidates failed, is himself such a successful soldier, the fact remains 
that military history can be dangerous reading for all who cannot make 
the very shrewdest deductions—who cannot winnow the grain from the 
chaff and pick out the deductions which are applicable to contemporary 
warfare. 

Let us recall the general situation of all fronts around the time when 
the tank first appeared on the Western Front. The Rt. Hon. W. S. 
Churchill, in Volume 3 of his “ World Crisis, 1916-18,” Part I, equally 
with Mr. Liddell Hart in his “ Remaking of Modern Armies,” refers 
to the situation on the Western Front at this period in some such terms 
as the stagnation, or paralysis of mobility—the deadlock. This deadlock 
was very largely caused by the machine gun in combination with wire. 


Te tank has now become an accepted engine of war. Owing 
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Now, viewing the World War as a whole, and accepting the policy 
enforced on the Western Front as instanced by the Somme 1916, Arras 
1917, Messines 1917, and Passchaendale 1917, as being a policy of holding 
the enemy, it requires very little stretch of orthodox doetrine to argue 
that the grand strategy of the Allies at this period was correct. For, 
whilst holding the enemy in France, they opened up innumerable side- 
shows, from at least one of which they hoped to attain decisive results. 


Actually, the policy of that period was a mixture of the policy of 
the official soldiers, as far as the Western Front was concerned, combined 
with the policy of the unofficial soldiers as regards other fronts. (Of 
late years military study has become so general that the old practice of 
distinguishing as between professional soldiers and amateurs is no longer 
of value ; consequently, recourse is made to the expedient of referring 
to the soldiers officially recognized and actively employed as such, and 
the soldiers not so recognized). _ 


The strategy of the unofficial soldiers of this period appears to have 
been to accept the deadlock in France, and expand all reserves winning 
success at some point on the circumference of the ring drawn around 
the Central Powers, and since the Central Powers were surrounded by 
water, and the Allies possessed “‘ command of the sea,’”’ what was more 
orthodox than to attack at another point of the circle? Although this 
policy may appear sound, two facts remain :— 


(x) It did not procure victory. 
(2) It was not the policy of the General Staff. 


In his book, ‘‘ Soldiers and Statesmen,”’ Sir William Robertson, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff of those days, makes the second 
point very clear; the main reason for this difference of policy 
between the General Staff and the cloud of unofficial soldiers was that 
the former correctly appreciated the limitations of sea communications 
as opposed to railway communications as a line of supply. Not only 
could the interior rail communications of the Central Powers meet an 
attack at any point of the ring fence more quickly than the Allies who 
were relying on slow exterior communications, could concentrate men 
and material at that point: but also, in view of the lack of sea tonnage, 
the Western Front was the front par excellence, which could be most 
easily and quickly supplied in the main by rail, being but a short 
distance from the national bases of the two greatest Allied Powers. 

Now the General Staff policy was primarily the concentration. of 
decisive force on the Western Front in spite of the impasse or deadlock, 
for which the power of the machine gun and wire in defence was mainly 
responsible. Had not varying circumstances, such as duplication of 
command, the Russian collapse, lack of a common allied policy, French 
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demoralization, Italian collapse, side-shows all over the world, and 
failure to enforce National Service in Great Britain, circumscribed that 
policy, there can be little doubt that the so-called war of attrition in 
the West would have been more truly a gigantic holding operation 
until such time as reserves of men sufficient to gain decisive success had 
been accumulated. The circumstances mentioned above prevented the 
consummation of this policy im toto, but this did not deter the General 
Staff from a consistent line of thought, nor from hoping that one day 
superiority of force would be accumulated on the vital front. 


The General Staff policy was undoubtedly right, but it is not con- 
sidered unfair to say that lack of imagination and conservatism was 
shown in the interpretation of the term—decisive force. The General 
Staff were talking in terms of men and guns and ammunition, to the 
exclusion of that other principle of war—surprise. 


Maintenance of the objective, offensive action, concentration, econémy 
of force, security, co-operation, were all present in varying degree, and 
whilst their policy took particular regard to offensive action and con- 
centration, the element of surprise alone was lacking. 


Then was produced the tank, and the interesting historical fact 
about the tank is not so much the return of mobile armour, or the new 
use of power in battle, as the tank is the expression of the principle of 
surprise. We will not deal with the debatable action in using the tank 
in small numbers on the Somme in 1916, but we may still find some 
justification for the holocaust of the tank attack during the third Ypres 
battle in 1917. 

In the earlier days of the War it was said by “ Sapper ’’ in one of his 
books that the streets of Belgium were paved with fitted mess tins ; 
at a later date the streets became paved with the bolts and nuts which 
should have fitted steel ‘‘ elephant ’’ shelters together ; so much for 
civil design unguided by the military engineer. 

The third battle of Ypres saw the “streets ’’ around Poelcapelle 
veritably paved with tanks. But it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and an analysis of German psychology would undoubtedly 
go to show that the German success in this first great attack—strategical 
surprise as far as this weapon was concerned having been surrendered 
on the Somme in the previous year—tended to lull that Power and 
deaden their appreciation of the potentialities of the tank. Consequently 
we may believe that they did not hasten to provide special or local 
anti-tank measures on an adequate scale, and they had, in fact, produced 
no effective reply to the tank by the end of the War. 


1 Major-General J. F. C. Fuller in ‘‘ Tanks in the Great War,” says that the 
Germans never did possess an antidote to tanks. 
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Therefore, when considering the future utility and design of the tank, 
there are two deductions to be drawn from military history and borne 
clearly in mind :— 

(t) The tank was merely the vehicle by which the principle of 
surprise was tactically applied ; 


(2) The tank also embodied the principle of security, but this 
security was resultant on tactical surprise ; in other words, 
the tank was never seriously opposed, and for this reason, 
mainly, enjoyed security. 

The Great War showed that a tank, opposed only by the weapons 
of the immediate period, was a very formidable weapon. That the 
tank will be formidable against any enemy armed only with the weapons 
of 1914 is not open to question, and will not be considered’ further. 
The question for consideration is: What will be the value of the tank 
in twenty years time against an enemy who has developed efficient anti- 
tank measures? The submission is that although the tank wori us the 
last war, excessive reliance on it may easily lose us the next, because, 
with the internal combustion engine as prime mover, it cannot compete 
with the defensive armament which it will be possible to evolve. 


SPECIFICATION FOR A TANK. 


The main requirements of a tank are offensive power, speed and 
security. So far as tank design has progressed, these have all been 
attained in varying measure. It is when we investigate the possible 
opposition, both natural and artificial, which a tank will meet, that we 
are able to decide in what degree these three requirements must be 
reconciled. And here it is as well to reiterate a platitude. Perfection 
is never attainable in this world ; if it were, all incentive would lapse. 
What we are striving for is some compromise which shall produce a 
sufficiently good performance in the circumstances it is designed to 
combat, 


Now offensive power means armament. Security means armour and 
gas-tightness. It is the reconciliation of these two factors with speed, 
in the design, which at present offers the difficulty, and unless it is 
possible to balance out these three into a useful whole, the utility of our 
tank is zero. 


The main opposition a tank will have to meet consists of the terrain 
to be traversed—a natural passive obstacle, and an artificial active 
obstacle in the shape of anti-tank guns and mines. It is proposed to 
limit the argument to a consideration of the anti-tank gun in combination 
with natural cover. 
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THe ANTI-TANK GUN AND NATURAL COVER. 


The tank will ever have to rely for security and surprise on armour, 
which it must carry wherever it goes, and on speed. The anti-tank 
gun will stand or fall by reason of the facts that (x) it can dispense with 
armour and use natural cover, and (2) it can be available in numbers 
at least equal to the number of .303 machine guns. 


In the first place, it is very important that we should appreciate 
the supreme value of the almost universal presence of natural cover to 
conceal and, therefore, give security to the anti-tank gun. Owing to 
this omnipresence, cover need not be transported. The gun can be 
carried to it. The anti-tank gun is, therefore, favourably handicapped 
from the outset as regards. bulk. 

The individual anti-tank gun may be stigmatized as being static; 
but owing to the disparity in first cost, and time required to produce 
between tank and gun, the gun can neutralize the mobility of the 
relatively limited number of tanks by the numbers in which it will be 
available. It logically follows that it should not be impossible either 
to knock out all the tanks possessed by an enemy, or alternatively, to 
produce a similar moral effect upon him as was experienced by the 
Fleet in 1914-18. It will be possible to lose an effective tank force 
in an afternoon. 

It is not so much that the efficiency of explosion in a gun is superior 
to the efficiency of explosion in an mternal combustion engine ; it is 
the static conditions under which the former is best employed that give 
it superiority over the active characteristics required of the tank. If 
you envisage any improvement in metallurgy to lighten your engine, 
the same discovery will assist your gun. It is therefore claimed that an 
army in which the correct preponderance has been given to the anti- 
tank gun will enjoy superiority over one in which the tank has been 
elevated to the position of an infallible battle-winner. This does not 
necessarily mean that the anti-tank gun will be decisive, but it will so 
disorganize an army designed with the tank as keystone that victory 
through the action of the longer established arms will be facilitated. 


Major-General Fuller has said that the tank, in spite of Professor 
Einstein, will win. This epigram ignores the fundamental fact that the 
tank is ever asked to combat the force of gravity to a degree to be 
unknown by the anti-tank gun. Thus, the second handicap to the tank. 


And then the question of speed. What is the desired speed? It is 
hard to put this in miles per hour. Perhaps the conception can be 
conveyed by saying that at present a tank ’’ moves ”’ ; it has no “‘ speed ” 
worthy of the name. No one will suggest that we are yet within 
measureable distance of the degree of speed necessary to effect the 
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tactical surprise and to attain the security we require, whether linear 
or area warfare be considered. The very necessity not only for movement 
but also for ‘“‘ speed ”’ is the third handicap of the tank. 


What then is the summation of all this ? The tank requires armour, 
speed and armament. It has to combat gravity continuously. A 
single tank is a recognizable unit ; that is to say, it will be common 
knowledge how many tanks an enemy possesses just as the numbers 
of a fleet are known. Against this we have the anti-tank gun—static 
but universal—utilizmg natural omnipresent cover. Should the gun be 
asked to pierce thicker armour, then any resultant increase in the mass 
of the gun will be offset many times by the handicap such additional 
armour will directly impose on the speed and bulk of the tank. 


And so we conclude that the key to the whole problem—“ Is the tank 
a practicable weapon or not ? ”—lies in the prime mover to be installed 
within the tank. ‘ 


THE PRIME MOVER. 


As soon as we try to combine armament, speed and armour in one 
machine, we find that armament and armour are detrimental to speed, 
and all three are detrimental to reduction of size (i.e., of target) and 
mass. Every increase in armament and armour is reflected in the size 
of the engine. Every increase in mass is reflected in the increased area 
of track required to. permit;the tank to traverse bad terrain. Every 
increase in engine size reacts again on size of target, and the greater 
the target the higher the speed required to attain immunity, or the 
heavier the armour necessary. This is the vicious circle. 


Let us consider the internal combustion engine, which, after all, is 
the crux of the whole matter. The last war for a moment made us 
believe we had discovered something which gave us fire, movement, and 
security all rolled into one. It is this fallacy which must be removed. 


Consider the horse power—speed curves for a motor car (Fig. 1). 
It will be noted that the curve is logarithmic, i.e., after a certain point 
the horse power increases very rapidly for any required increase in 
speed. The average motor car running on a road follows that portion 
of the curve marked A-B. It is clear that to attain speeds of 200 m.p.h. 
increases of horse power out of all economic proportion are required. 


Turn now to Fig. 2. Curve A shows the horse power required to 
drive a 4-ton armoured car over a level road at different speeds, i.e., 
the power to overcome losses in the vehicle itself due to transmission, 
and also to overcome the external losses due to the ground traversed. 
The low initial loss—about 1 per cent.—should be noted. Curve B 
is a similar representation for a Mark II tank, travelling across country. 
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HORSE POWER—SPEED CURVES 
FIG. I—AVERAGE MOTOR CAR 
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Note the high losses compared with the armoured car on the road. A 
consideration of the extension of Curve B (shown dotted), however, 
clearly shows what a disproportionate increase in horse power is required 
to attain an increase in speed above 15 miles per hour, as compared 
with the horse power necessary on the flatter and earlier portions of 
Curve B. 


A distinguished officer, who was then in a position to influence tank 
design, when discussing this question once said: “ Ah, yes, but every- 
thing is capable of improvement,’’ meaning that as the internal com- 
bustion engine became more efficient with research, and as metallurgical 
science progressed, it would be possible to produce a tank which would 
possess a useful superiority over all obstacles as previously enumerated. 


Two points arise here. First, the internal combustion engine is 
already within a small percentage of ideal overall efficiency, which 
expression covers power developed for given mass and bulk, as well as 
efficiency in utilizing the latent power in the fuel used. A parallel case 
arises with the water turbine and the steam engine. The former is so 
near to ideal efficiency and the latter so far, that it is much more 
profitable to conduct research and experiment on the latter. The 
second point is that improvement in the broad sense is not necessarily 
always along the same line of development. The prime military weapon 
of offence was, for a long time, the bow. This weapon was not improved 
along the line of better bow strings but along a new line altogether. 
Gunpowder was produced, and eventually the soldier was armed with 
the rifle. Doubtless the soldiers of those days took just as much 
convincing that the bow was dead as do some of the soldiers of to-day 
in respect of the tank. And in this the former had more reason, for 
the bow had held the field for a much longer period than has the tank. 


The submission is that what we would like to understand as the 
tank—a vehicle mounting suitable offensive weapons, secure from 
external offensive and defensive agencies, and capable of traversing 
practically any terrain—is not feasible so long as we rely on the internal 
combustion engine as the motive power. 


Suppose some new form of prime mover be evolved, so that in the 
size of a pea you have available 1,000 horse power; then it may be 
agreed that the tank will be a proposition. But this discovery has yet 
to be made, and meanwhile we are merely attempting what is almost 
capable of mathematical proof to be impossible, and ignoring the blatant 
limitations which science and nature have imposed as regards the prime 
mover. 


It is just as impossible with the internal combustion engine to attain 
the characteristics we require in the tank in the degree we need them. 
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Better to leave the tank where it properly stands, behind the British 
Museum, and spend our time more profitably adapting the internal 
combustion engine to the best advantage in other ways. 

The foregoing is frankly destructive criticism. The absence of 
anything constructive is due to lack of space in which to deal with such 
vast and vital problems as Supply, Simplification and Intercommunica- 
tion—problems which, it is contended, are capable of realization in our 
time. 

Let us get this clearly into our heads: the attainment of security 
of movement awaits the discovery of a prime mover as momentous as 
anything since the day when man first realized the force of gravity. 
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METEOROLOGY AND AIR NAVIGATION 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER J. W. JOSSELYN, R.N. 
On Wednesday, 4th March, 1931. 


REAR-ADMIRAL H, P. DoucGras, C.B., C.M.G., 
Hydrographer of the Navy, in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Air Navigation as distinct from Air Pilotage is very much 
in its infancy, and the possibilities of the application of meteorology where 
navigation is concerned is probably .not fully realized. The Lecturer is an 
experienced air navigator, and has also considerable practical knowledge of 
meteorology. He is, therefore, quite qualified to speak on the subject. 


LECTURE. 


"Tee lecture is designed to show how meteorology can assist Air 
Navigation, pure and simple, and no attempt has been made to 
consider the effect of weather conditions on Air Pilotage or flying 
itself. In an endeavour to prove that the claims made are quite possible, 
it has been found necessary to resort at times to a few technical 
explanations, and these are thought to be justified if only to show that 
meteorology is not such a “ hit or miss ”’ science as some people imagine 
it to be. 


The difference between Air Navigation and Air Pilotage is not always 
sufficiently realized. Air Navigation is “‘the art of conducting an 
aircraft from place to place when out of sight of land,” whereas Air 
Pilotage only concerns aircraft flying over, or close to, land. The 
Lecturer has found that even the great practical differences of the two 
are not generally understood by airmen who have never attempted 
flights over the open sea. For instance, on the sea there are no railway 
lines or roads which can be followed and, unfortunately, every bit of sea 
looks exactly the same as every other bit. 


It might be possible to divide Air Navigation flights into two groups : 
the long-distance trans-oceanic flights from continent to continent; and 
the short-distance flights carried out by fleet and coastal-reconnaissance 
aircraft, In the former group great accuracy is not at present attempted 
and, apparently, is not considered essential. In the latter, however, 
great accuracy is so essential that the flight is quite useless without 
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it. It is here that meteorology can be of most assistance to the air 
navigator although, as long-distance flights become more important from 
the commercial point of view, greater accuracy will be required there 
also. 


As is well known, an aircraft has two movements relative to the 
ground. It has the movement imparted to it by its own power, i.e. 
its course and air-speed, and, in addition, it also moves in exactly the 
same direction and at exactly the same speed as the air is moving. The 
resultant of these two movements is the actual speed and direction 
made good by the aircraft over the ground. The accuracy of Air 
Navigation depends almost entirely. on the accuracy with which the 
navigator is able to determine the direction and speed of these two 
movements and, thereby, the resultant movement of the aircraft, which 
is its track and ground speed. 


The navigator’s knowledge of the first movement—the course and 
air-speed—depends mainly on the accuracy of the compass and air- 
speed indicator, and the pilot’s ability to steer a steady course and 
maintain a constant speed. Certain meteorological conditions have some 
effect on the pilot’s course and speed-keeping, and also on the instruments. 
Generally speaking, however, the importance of meteorology in deter- 
mining this movement is small. 


The other movement, imparted to the aircraft by the movement of 
the air, can only be determined properly by a knowledge of the 
meteorological conditions affecting that movement of air. It is perfectly 
true that the speed and direction of the wind at any height can be 
measured at any particular time by observing the movements of a 
smoke-shell burst, or a pilot balloon, or even by measuring the drift of 
the aircraft itself. This last method, however, is dependent for its 
accuracy both on the instruments and the course-steering, and is, 
therefore, not very satisfactory. Furthermore, measurements of drift 
over the sea necessitate the transport in the aircraft of some means of 
marking the sea, such as a smoke-bomb. In any case, the measurement 
of the speed and direction of the wind by any of these methods only 
gives the wind at one particular time and at one specific place, whereas 
the wind can, and does, alter both in speed and direction with changes 
of position and time. 

The problem is not quite so difficult as it might appear at first. 
Proverbially the wind blows where it lists, but actually this is not so. 
It follows very definite laws, which are known. Consequently alterations 
in direction and speed can be foretold, and foretold with a fair degree of 
accuracy, provided the conditions affecting those laws for the time being 
are known accurately. It is like a formula and, if all the factors which 
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go to make up the formula are known correctly, then the answer will 
be right. 


COURSE AND SPEED-KEEPING. 
Visibility. 

This is a difficult subject to deal with in detail, because it is. very 
hard to define what is meant by visibility over the sea. Is it the distance 
at which a black-painted P. and O. liner can be seen, or is it the distance 
at which a grey-painted destroyer can be sighted? Under exactly 
similar weather conditions the distance at which these two ships would 
be sighted might differ considerably. Further, a ship silhouetted against 
a low sun would be sighted at a considerably greater distance than if 
she were across the sun. For aircraft work with the fleet this is a most 
important point, and perhaps it is not sufficiently realized when con- 
sidering the visibility. Strictly from the point of view of this lecture, 
however, it is not so important. 


An experience of the Royal Air Force flying-boat flights to the Far 
East gives an example, though possibly rather an absurd one, of the 
ambiguity of the definition of visibility. The flight left Guadar for 
Karachi early one morning in extreme visibility and were mystified 
when, shortly afterwards, they received a weather report indicating a 
thick fog at Guadar. One of the officers was, however, able to elucidate 
the mystery. He had watched the Indian assistant making out the 
weather report before sunrise and had noticed that “ fifteen yards ’’ was 
written under the visibility column. The night being perfectly clear, 
although dark, the officer questioned the assistant about this entry. 
The latter replied that as he could only see fifteen yards obviously the 
visibility was fifteen yards. 

The effect of visibility on air navigation is small until the visibility 
becomes reduced to thick mist or fog. Then there is no horizon for the 
pilot to rely upon to keep the aircraft level. Once this condition is 
reached navigation becomes exceedingly difficult. The pilot has great 
difficulty in maintaining his course and speed, even with the instruments 
specially designed for this purpose. It may be possible for the aircraft 
to climb above the fog but at once a layer of air moving at a different 
speed and in a different direction is entered and, the surface being out 
of sight, the navigator will be unable to measure this new movement. 
If the meteorologist can warn the airmen of the areas and heights at 
which to expect bad visibility, it will be of assistance to them in enabling 
them to avoid those areas and heights. It is therefore proposed to 
discuss briefly the forecasting of sea fogs. 


All air near the surface of the water holds a certain amount of water 
vapour in solution. The colder the air, the less the amount of water 
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vapour it can hold. Thus, if a mass of air holding a certain amount ot 
water vapour is cooled, there comes a point at which it is unable to hold 
all the moisture it originally had. The surplus vapour then con- 
denses in the form of drops of water on small particles of salt, sulphur 
and other impurities which are always present in the atmosphere. Thus 
fog, or cloud, is formed. The temperature at which this condensation 
starts is known as the ‘ dew point’ of that particular specimen of air. 
It is not the same for all air, as the amount of water vapour in air varies 
considerably. For instance, air which has travelled some distance over 
land is, normally, comparatively dry, and would have a low ‘ dew point,’ 
whereas air after a long sea passage is full of moisture and its ‘dew point’ 
temperature is comparatively high. 

The most common sea fog is formed by air containing a fairly high 
percentage of water vapour travelling northwards from low latitudes. 
In its passage northwards, the air near the surface comes in contact 
with sea of a gradually diminishing temperature. The air consequently 
gets cooled in its lower layers, and finally its ‘dew point’ is reached 
and fog forms. This type of fog can be forecasted fairly easily from a 
synoptic chart. Suppose, for instance, that an air-stream is known to 
have originated in the low latitudes and to have travelled over large 
tracts of sea; then this must have picked up considerable moisture in 
its passage, and is also being cooled as it travels northwards. Under 
these circumstances fog can be forecasted with some confidence. If the 
* dew point ’ of this air is known from data reported by ships or stations, 
the fog foré€ast can be limited to areas where the sea temperature is 
known to be below this ‘ dew point.’ But in this connection it is as well 
to realize that the sea temperature can change with the advent of cold 
or warm currents of water. 


There was an example of the failure to study the ocean currents in 
H.M.S. “ Furious ” when that ship was in the North Sea in November, 
1927. In the evening of 2nd November visibility was four to five miles, 
and the wind was decreasing. The air temperature was 53°F. with a 
‘dew point’ of 51°F. and a sea temperature of 51°F. Under the 
circumstances, the Meteorological Officer was quite content in his forecast 
of a deteriorating visibility with patches of fog. His disgust can readily 
be imagined when, next morning, he discovered that the visibility, 
instead of decreasing, had actually increased to twelve to fifteen miles. 
The explanation was easily found. The sea temperature had risen 
3°F. during the night to 54°, with a consequent rise in air temperature. 
The rise in sea temperature was caused by a north-going stream, which 
brought up warm water off the shoal patches to the southward. 

Fog, or at any rate mist, can, and does, sometimes form over the sea 
before the air reaches its ‘dew point.’ This occurs when the air itself 
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holds a larger number of salt or sulphur particles than usual. As these 
particles have an affinity for water, the water vapour condenses on them 
before the air is fully saturated. The air is often in this condition of 
being over-stocked with salt particles after a gale, Sulphur particles 
are projected into the air over the sea by volcanic eruptions or, more 
usually, by the drift of air from large industrial districts or towns. For 
instance, poor visibility is often experienced in the Channel and southern 
part of the North Sea with an easterly, or south-easterly, wind, even when 
the air temperature is well above its ‘dew point.’ This is due to the 
air having travelled over the large industrial districts of the Rhur. This 
type of fog is difficult to forecast definitely, but usually the likelihood 
of its occurrence in certain areas can be foretold. 


Heavy rain, drizzle and snow also affect visibility but apart from 
that rain has little effect on navigation. The forecasting of rain is a 
comparatively simple matter when one is dealing with certain fixed 
areas. Rain is caused by the cooling of air below its ‘dew point’ by 
the forced ascent of this air. Apart from the case of showery type of 
rain, this forced ascent of air is generally the outcome of the meeting 
of two masses of air of different temperatures, the warmer air being 
forced to rise above the colder, If the meeting places of these air masses 
can be fixed, and their rate and direction of travel known, then the 
rain areas and their movements are also known. This is dealt with in 
more detail later, but here it is sufficient to say that in small areas the 
time of start and end of rain can be foretold to within an hour in a fairly 
large percentage of cases. 

Thus it can be seen that, so far as visibility affects the course and 
speed-keeping capabilities of the pilot, the meteorologist can help in 
forecasting the likelihood of bad visibility in certain areas, and in some 
cases define the areas of good and bad visibility and even state the times 
at which visibility will alter. 

Bumpiness. 

Another weather condition which quite often seriously affects the 
ability of the pilot to maintain a steady course and speed is ‘ bumpiness ’ 
or, in other words, rough weather. If the aircraft is rolling or pitching, 
and generally being thrown about, the pilot finds an extra difficulty in 
maintaining the correct course and speed. ‘ Bumpiness’ is caused by 
physical features, such as the proximity of a mountain-range to windward, 
or a coast-line, but the air can be bumpy in the middle of the open sea, 
and sometimes up to considerable heights. This type of ‘ bumpiness ’ 
is caused by cold air passing over warmer sea. The lower layers of air 
become hotter in places than the surrounding air and consequently rise 
upwards. Other air falls to take the place of the rising air, and 
considerable turbulence is the consequence. 
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Vertical air-currents of considerable velocity, and covering large 
areas, occur during the passage of line squalls, caused by a mass of 
cold air meeting and undercutting a mass of warmer air. Vertical 
currents of this type have been known to reach 100 miles an hour, 
calculated from hailstones of 3 inches in diameter which fell during 
a storm of this description. These currents are particularly dangerous 
to airships. 

The meteorologist can give accurate information as to the areas in 
which these ‘bumps’ are to be expected, and can warn the airman 
of the approach of excessive vertical currents associated with a line 
squall. 


WIND. ) 


So much for the effect of meteorological conditions on the main- 
tenance of the course and air-speed. Now it is necessary to deal in 
detail with the difficulties encountered in predicting changes in wind. 


As has already been explained, the direction and speed of the wind 
can quite easily be measured at any height by means of a smoke-shell 
burst or a pilot balloon. But this only gives the wind at that particular 
place and at that particular time. Again, it has already been stated 
that the wind follows very definite laws. Briefly, the wind follows the 
direction of the isobars, as can be seen in the weather-map! shown, 
flowing in a clock-wise direction round areas of high pressure, and anti- 
clockwise round areas of low pressure in the Northern hemisphere. 
Actually the surface wind blows slightly across the isobars towards the 
lowest pressure. This deviation is due to surface friction, and at heights 
of about 2,000 feet and above is not apparent. 


Isobars, being lines joining places of equal barometric pressure, are 
really contour lines similar to those on a map, except that they indicate 
the pressure gradient instead of the height gradient. It can be seen 
that the closer these isobars are, the steeper the slope. In the same 
way that water flows more quickly with a steep gradient than with a 
gradual one, so also does the air. Thus the closer the isobars, the 
stronger the wind and vice versa. If the alteration in direction of these 
isobars can be predicted, then the alteration in direction of the wind 
can also be foretold. Incidentally the wind at heights above 3,000 feet 
does not follow the surface isobars, but the isobars at the height at 
which the wind is being considered. 

Gradual Alterations. 

The wind alters both in force and direction, either gradually or 

suddenly. The gradual alteration is generally due to the approach of 
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Vertical air-currents of considerable velocity, and covering large 
areas, occur during the passage of line squalls, caused by a mass of 
cold air meeting and undercutting a mass of warmer air. Vertical 
currents of this type have been known to reach 100 miles an hour, 
calculated from hailstones of 3 inches in diameter which fell during 
a storm of this description. These currents are particularly dangerous 
to airships. 


The meteorologist can give accurate information as to the areas in 
which these ‘ bumps’ are to be expected, and can warn the airman 
of the approach of excessive vertical currents associated with a line 
squall. 


WIND. 


So much for the effect of meteorological conditions on the main- 
tenance of the course and air-speed. Now it is necessary to deal in 
detail with the difficulties encountered in predicting changes in wind. 


As has already been explained, the direction and speed of the wind 
can quite easily be measured at any height by means of a smoke-shell 
burst or a pilot balloon. But this only gives the wind at that particular 
place and at that particular time. Again, it has already been stated 
that the wind follows very definite laws. Briefly, the wind follows the 
direction of the isobars, as can be seen in the weather-map? shown, 
flowing in a clock-wise direction round areas of high pressure, and anti- 
clockwise round areas of low pressure in the Northern hemisphere. 
Actually the surface wind blows slightly across the isobars towards the 
lowest pressure. This deviation is due to surface friction, and at heights 
of about 2,000 feet and above is not apparent. 


Isobars, being lines joining places of equal barometric pressure, are 
really contour lines similar to those on a map, except that they indicate 
the pressure gradient instead of the height gradient. It can be seen 
that the closer these isobars are, the steeper the slope. In the same 
way that water flows more quickly with a steep gradient than with a 
gradual one, so also does the air. Thus the closer the isobars, the 
stronger the wind and vice versa. If the alteration in direction of these 
isobars can be predicted, then the alteration in direction of the wind 
can also be foretold. Incidentally the wind at heights above 3,000 feet 
does not follow the surface isobars, but the isobars at the height at 
which the wind is being considered. 

Gradual Alterations. 

The wind alters both in force and direction, either gradually or 

suddenly. The gradual alteration is generally due to the approach of 
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some definite weather system, such as a depression, and the consequent 
closing up or alteration of the isobars. Gradual alterations in direction 
are not very frequent occurrences, except when the wind is light, but 
slowly increasing or decreasing winds are common. The alteration in 
speed is, however, usually so slow that large errors in navigation do 
not result when short periods of, say, five hours are considered. In 
any case, from a synoptic chart, it is a fairly easy matter to forecast 
an increase or decrease of wind, and in some cases an approximate rate 
of change can be given over short periods. 


The rate of change in direction is more difficult to forecast, though 
it is possible from a study of the weather chart to get some idea of the 
probable change of shape in the isobars due to the approach of some new 
weather system. At any rate, the fact that a change in one direction 
or another is going to take place can generally be predicted. The air 
navigator is thus forewarned, and his own measurements of wind during 
his flight may enable him to estimate the probable rate of change. 


Sudden alterations. 

The sudden alterations of wind are of the greatest importance, 
because the changes in these circumstances are generally large and, 
unless spotted at once, will cause very considerable errors in navigation. 
Fortunately they can be forecasted with some accuracy if sufficient 
synoptic data is available. These sudden alterations are common in 
depressions, and are due to the meeting of masses of air of different 
temperatures and, generally, of different origin. The meeting-point of 
the two masses is known as a ‘front.’ For instance, when a warm 
mass advancing meets a mass of colder air in its track, the line separating 
these two air masses is known as a ‘ warm front,’ as it marks the front 
edge of the warm air. Similarly, the front edge of a cold air mass is 
known as a ‘ cold front.’ 


Although the weather associated with fronts differs in different types 
of fronts, the wind invariably veers on the passage of a front. The 
amount of this veer varies but, with sufficient data of the history and 
previous behaviour of the front, the forecaster can generally give a fairly 
accurate estimate of the amount of the veer. In order to forecast these 
alterations in wind, the meteorologist must first discover the fronts of 
the various air masses and fix their position from data supplied from 
other stations. Then he must be able to forecast their speed and 
direction of movement. If he can do all this accurately, then he will 
be able not only to forecast the fact of an alteration in wind, but also 
the time at which the alteration will take place at his station. 


In the second weather chart!, the forecaster has fixed the fronts, 
which are shown by dotted lines. The movement of the air mass behind 
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the front is given by the direction of the isobars behind the front, and 
its speed of movement can be calculated from the distance apart of 
these isobars. Thus the time of the passage of the front over any given 
place can be forecasted, the accuracy of the forecast depending on the 
accuracy with which the position of the front has been fixed and its 
movement deduced. In this way the meteorologist can give invaluable 
assistance to the air navigator in warning him of a change in wind 
direction, so that he can notice the change as soon as it occurs and 
immediately measure the new wind, if possessed of a means of doing so. 


Unpredicted Alterations. 

It is quite possible to conceive a situation where, perhaps through 
lack of data from other stations, the meteorologist is unable to give 
anything but the bare fact that a change in wind is possible in the near 
future. Here the air navigator can assist himself if he has a knowledge 
of meteorology. As has been explained, the change in wind direction is 
caused by the arrival of air of a different temperature to the air which 
it has replaced. In an aeroplane flying level, he would consequently 
notice a difference in temperature and, from this, would assume that 
he had experienced an alteration in wind. Thereupon he must immedi- 
ately measure the new wind speed and direction. 


In this connection it is very necessary to emphasize the fact that, 


unless he has already been warned of the approach of a front, the air 
navigator cannot definitely assume a veer. It may be that he has 
overtaken a front, in which case the wind will back, not veer, as he 
passes from one mass of air to the other. Furthermore, air that is 
falling might produce a rise in temperature in an aircraft flying level. 
But, however it be caused, an alteration in temperature must indicate 
an alteration of wind. 


From this it can be seen that with the information regarding the 
position of fronts and their movements, gleaned from the meteorologist, 
together with his own observations of temperature, the air navigator 
can notice and apply alterations of wind almost as soon as they occur. 
Therefore the carrying of a strut thermometer by aircraft carrying out 
navigational flights is not merely a convenience but an essential if 
accuracy is desired. This is probably not generally realized, although it 
would be of particular value in long-distance flights. 


CONCLUSION. 


The essentials of accurate navigation in the air are, then, accurate 
maintenance of course and speed through the air, and a correct know- 
ledge of the movement of the air itself or, in other words, the wind. 
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In the former case, the accuracy depends chiefly on the pilot and 
instruments, but the meteorologist can assist by informing the navigator 
of the areas to be avoided on account of bad visibility and ‘ bumpiness,’ 
and also by helping him choose the best height at which to fly. This 
last is important, as it is most undesirable to change height during a 
navigational flight. 


In the case of the estimation of the wind’s speed and direction, the 
accuracy of this estimation depends almost entirely on the meteorologist. 
He can tell the navigator of the likelihood of any alterations he may 
encounter on his trip, and can often give him an approximation of the 
amount of alteration and the probable time. In addition, the navigator, 
if supplied with a strut thermometer and a certain amount of knowledge 
of meteorology, can himself supplement this information. 


DISCUSSION, 


COMMANDER L, G. GARBETT, R.N.: I sympathise very much with the 
Lecturer when he says that he finds difficulty in defining what is meant by 
visibility over the sea—and for that matter over the land also. If I was asked to 
define what ‘‘ Visibility, five miles ’’ meant, I would say that it meant that some 
particular object at a distance of five miles could be recognized as that particular 
object. For instance, at a certain distance one might see a lighthouse and 
recognize that it was a lighthouse, whereas at the same distance and under the 
same conditions one might see a ship but be unable to recognize it as a ship. It 
is unfortunate that there is no standard object or background which would be 
appropriate to meet the requirements of all those interested in visibility from the 
practical point of view. Some three years ago I had the honour of lecturing in 
this theatre, and I then emphasised the importance of visibility in air navigation, 
and also in fleet operations generally. I then said that, unfortunately, visibility 
was the most difficult meteorological element to forecast, mainly because it had 
not been sufficiently co-related with other factors. That remains so to-day; 
but it is satisfactory to note that quite recently an Inter-Departmental Committee 
has been formed to co-relate visibility research, and to go into a very thorough 
investigation of this important subject. 

The Lecturer has mentioned the strut thermometer. I agree with him that, 
in time, this instrument will probably be of very great value to air navigation, 
provided that it is in the hands of some one who has had some meteorological 
training. I remember a case where three aircraft left their carrier on a recon- 
naissance flight, and only one returned at the expected time. The Observer on 
that particular machine was an experienced meteorologist ; he had noted from 
his strut thermometer that there had been a distinct change in temperature ; 
he assumed a veer of the wind, altered his course accordingly, and returned to his 
base at the expected time. I hope the Lecturer will not be annoyed if I divuige 
that he was that Observer. 


CAPTAIN THURLE, R.N.: The Lecturer said that the top of a wave stood still. 
I know nothing about meteorology, but I know enough of being becalmed at sea 
with a swell running to be aware that you do not stop on the top of a wave if you 
happen to be in a small sailing craft ; you get knocked about ! 
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Winc CoMMANDER Maup, R.A.F.: I should be interested if the Lecturer 
could tell us a little more about the actual means used by the aircraft to find the 
wind when in the air. Supposing the navigator has not been able to get the 
information from the meteorologist before he goes up, or supposing there is a 
change of wind which he suspects: what are the means used for determining the 
wind, and what are the instruments used for that purpose ? 


There is one other point. Does the Lecturer consider that there is any limit 
of speed of flight beyond which accurate navigation is not likely to be achieved ? 


CapTAIN ALTHAM, R.N.: There are one or two practical points on which I 
would like the Lecturer’s opinion. The correctness of the altimeter is, obviously, 
a very essential factor in Air Navigation. It was an important feature in the 
recent enquiry into the loss of the airship “‘ R.1o1.’" There was also the case of 
the aeroplane, carrying a distinguished lady-aviator, and which had just set out 
to attempt a very long-distance flight, but which, through no mechanical defect, 
flew into the sea. To the best of my information, the altimeter was neglected. 
There was another very well-known case where a most unfortunate smash occurred 
on a very long-distance flight through the failure of the altimeter—the sealed 
altimeter was found to have registered the correct height. In fact, the altimeter 
is to the aircraft exactly what a compass is to the ship, only that the aircraft 
needs both. For many years ships have had two forms of compass—the modern 
gyro-compass and the magnetic compass. If a captain ran his ship ashore, and 
gave the excuse that the gyro-compass had failed, he would certainly be ‘ hung,’ 
because he should have kept a check by the magnetic compass. Is there any 
reason why an aircraft doing a long-distance flight should not be equipped with 
two entirely independent altimeters ? 

Again, an altimeter is dependent for accuracy on up-to-date records of the 
barometer at the sea level of the place where the aircraft is. How is that 
information to be obtained when in flight ? If the height of the barometer at the 
sea level does not vary very much in the various stages of the voyage, this factor 
does not come in; but if it does vary then navigation, as regards height, may 
become most inaccurate because an essential and fundamental piece of meteoro- 
logical information is lacking. It seems that aircraft will require to navigate 
more and more in the dark and in thick weather, therefore correct information 
to keep altimeters adjusted is going to be of increasing importance, 


Then I would like to know whether the meteorologist hopes, in due course, 
to be able to tell the trans-oceanic air navigator at what height he should fly in 
order to secure the best weather conditions at each successive stage of his journey. 


Now I should like to ask one or two questions about fleet air work which, I 
think, bear on air navigation. It is essential to naval air reconnaissance that 
the aircraft should be able to keep an accurate reckoning of their position relative 
to the fleet, even though it is out of sight, as upon that depends the value of their 
reports of the position of an enemy. I wonder whether the Lecturer can tell us, 
without transgressing the bounds of the confidential, what are the instruments 
and methods employed to carry out this vital function of fleet air work. 


Lastly, there are those who repeatedly assert that the aircraft carrier is an 
expensive excrescence, and that we ought to rely on flying boats for fleet work. 
The flying boat can only function from a shore base; but even so, has air 
navigation reached such a stage that it can ensure that flying boats summoned 
to rendezvous with a fleet at sea, will arrive with the same precision as a cruiser 
squadron or a destroyer flotilla? While in flight, can they be informed of the 
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movements of the fleet, and cansthey be given the necessary meteorological 
information to ensure that they will arrive at their rendezvous punctually and 
without wasting time and fuel en route, looking for the fleet ? 


THE LECTURER: 


THE LECTURER, in reply, said : With regard to Captain Thurle’s question about 
the top of the wave, perhaps I put that rather vaguely. What I meant was that 
if a wave breaks, the “‘ white horse’ remains stationary ; the surface of the sea 
does not move when a wave moves along; the wave motion is underneath the 
surface. The only movement that is actually given to the surface is a slight 
movement, which is imparted by the wind itself. 


With regard to Wing-Commander Maud’s question about how we measure 
wind from the aircraft itself, there are many ways of doing it, but they are all 
unsatisfactory if the aircraft has to alter course. The most practical method of 
finding the wind from an aircraft is that known as the ‘ drift and range’ method. 
In this, the aircraft marks the sea in some way, such as dropping a smoke bomb ; 
this shows the position of the aircraft at the time the bomb hits the water. Then, 
perhaps after ten minutes, the navigator takes the range and bearing of that 
smoke bomb; from these observations he can find out what wind has affected 
the aircraft during that time. Naturally, this implies an accurate compass for 
taking the bearing, and an accurate range finder for observing the distance. 
During the interval, too; the pilot must take particular care to maintain a steady 
course and speed. 

With regard to Captain Altham’s question about the correction of altimeters ; 
all altimeters are supposed to be corrected before the aircraft leaves to the height 
of the aerodrome or aircraft carrier from which it goes up; that is always done as 
a matter of routine. But with regard to alterations of barometric pressure during 
the flight ; the meteorologist can give some indication of the way in which pressure 
is going to alter, but I doubt very much whether he can really give an accurate 
rate of change of pressure. The airship ‘‘ R.34’’ measured the angles cast by 
her shadow, and from these was able to check her own height, and so correct the 
altimeter for barometric pressure. 

At least two altimeters are always carried in aircraft fitted for navigation. 
The pilot has one, and the navigator another. 

It is very difficult for the meteorologist accurately to forecast the best height 
at which to fly on a long journey, because on this side of the Atlantic it is probably 
different from the other side. If you want to find out the best height at which to 
fly from East to West over the Atlantic I believe you would have to go up to at 
least 80,000 ft. in order to get an easterly wind. 

Aircraft working with the fleet are always informed of the movements of the 
fleet before leaving—if they are known. I do not think the fleet is likely to alter 
course unexpectedly unless the enemy is sighted, in which case there are always 
plenty of stepping stones for the aircraft to rejoin the fleet, such as cruisers in 
action, and so on. 

I think it would be quite possible for flying boats coming from a shore base 
to find the fleet fairly easily, providing the fleet’s position be given correctly—which 
is not always done. 
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THE CHAIRMAN : 


You will agree with me that we have had a very interesting lecture and 
discussion. I am afraid that perhaps some of the answers to the questions were 
not quite as definite as they might have been; that was because the questions 
were rather pointed, and I had to say to the Lecturer that he had better be a 
little more indefinite about his answers than he was about his lecture. 


I will say one or two words on this subject of meteorology and air navigation 
in order to show you that the Admiralty are not neglecting this very difficult 
science. The question of visibility has been mentioned by several speakers as 
being one of great importance. I entirely agree, and it is, therefore, satisfactory 
to know that an investigation is now going on, and it is hoped it will produce a 
method of forecasting visibility with some certainty. 

To give you other indications of the interest which the Admiralty are taking 
in the question of meteorology from the point of view of air navigation, I might 
mention the fact that many officers—quite a large number—now go through 
meteorological courses. These courses have been initiated in the last four or 
five years, and to show you the progress we have made, two years ago there were 
seven officers who went through the courses ; last year, fifteen, and this year about 
thirty will receive instruction. 

Captain Altham referred to the question of what is the best height at which 
to navigate in the air, and whether there were any means of telling at what heights 
to fly. It might be of interest to state that recently the Admiralty produced a 
most instructive chart. If anybody wants to buy one or to borrow one it is 
No. 5073. The title is “‘ Chart showing the distribution and observations of upper 
winds and upper air temperatures over the ocean.’”’ These observations have 
been collected by the fleet throughout the world. They are still being collected, 
and the information will appear in subsequent editions of the chart. There are 
forty ships which are undertaking this work, and they are all equipped with 
meteorological instruments: pilot balloons, and so forth. The purpose of the 
chart is ‘‘ To determine the most suitable aircraft routes and heights for the 
operation of aircraft at various times of the year.” 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried 
by acclamation. 




















THE SALVAGE OF H.M.S. ‘*EMPEROR OF INDIA ’’ 


By LIEUTENANT H. E. GUERRIER, R.N. 


the most important development at the present time lies in the 

use of compressed air. When the salvage of H.M.S. “‘ Emperor 
of India’”’ was begun early in June this year,! it was not immediately 
apparent that the nature of the damage she had received was such that 
it could be approached more easily, for repair, by pumping air into the 
ship than by pumping water out of the ship. 


AN MONG the various means of giving buoyancy to a sunken ship, 


The ship grounded in a position on the Outer Owers Shoal, where 
the bank had a gradient of about one in a hundred towards the 
East ; samples of the bottom showed that it consisted of fragments 
of sandstone and large pebbles. She had a list of 24° to Starboard, 
and lay on a bearing of 170°, with her stern pointing between Bognor 
and Selsey Bill; this meant that she was at right angles to the East 
and West flowing tidal streams, which reached a speed of three knots at 
Spring tides, and there was some fear that on such a hard sea bed she 
might damage her bottom by “ working”’ in bad weather. The range 
of Spring tides in this position is about 13 feet, so that high water came 
to within 2 feet of her main deck on the Starboard side, while low water 
was 2 feet below her lower deck. The normal waterline, when afloat, 
was 4 feet below the main deck. She grounded at High Water Neaps, 
drawing a little more than 28 feet, forward and aft, and soundings round 
the ship at Springs gave little better than 30 feet. 


The damage which had to be made good ‘in order to float the ship 
consisted in a hole about a foot square abreast ‘ B”’ boiler room, and 
another further aft, at the after end of the engine room, approximately 
15 feet square, extending downwards almost to the bilge keel. The 
tops of both of these holes came nearly level with the lower deck. 


The salvage party consisted of some sixty skilled labourers from 
Portsmouth dockyard, shipwrights, acetylene burners, mechanics and 
electricians, and about an equal number of naval ratings; the latter 
including a supply assistant, cook, and sick berth attendant; besides 
seamen and stokers. 





1 H.M.S. ‘‘ Emperor of India’’ was grounded in shallow water after being used 
for gunnery experiments. 
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The salvage plant consisted partly of motor-driven pumps, and 
partly of submersible units energised from a dynamo which also provided 
the ship with light. The weight of all the machinery, which filled the 
port waist and provided the ship with a pumping capacity even greater 
than her own pumps had ever possessed, came to something under a 
hundred tons. 


The first salvage operation was-to repair the hole abreast “B” 
boiler room. This presented no particular difficulty except that the sea 
washed up against the Starboard side of the ship on all but the finest 
days. While this work was proceeding, a survey of the damage abreast 
the engine room was carried out by divers, from inside as well as from 
outside the ship, and as a result of their examination a patch of 
9 by 3-inch timber 40 feet long by 20 feet high, strengthened with 
light steel members, was ordered to be prepared in Portsmouth dock- 
yard. This patch, instead of being made on a flexible foundation to 
conform to the curve of the ship’s side below the waterline, was built 
solid, from the ship’s drawings, and was to be secured to the ship’s 
side .by means of two Z-section steel members, which respectively 
formed the forward and after extremities of the patch. It weighed 
eleven tons. 


Early in July, on one of the few fine days since the beginning of the 
operation, this patch was brought out from Portsmouth on a floating 
crane, placed in position and retained against the ship’s side by means 
of ten parts of 14-inch steel wire rope, taken from eyeplates on the bilge 
keel to bottle-screws on the upper deck, and by two short stays of the 
same material, but stouter, set up from the inside of the patch to the 
engine room bulkhead. Bolts passing through the Z members were 
then screwed into the ship’s side, and the patch caulked and made 
watertight. When the pumps were started, however, it was apparent 
that water was entering the damaged engine room as quickly as it was 
being pumped out. The inference was that there was some other hole, 
possibly the outlet of some broken discharge pipe below the edge of 
the patch and so far under the ship’s bottom as to be unapproachable 
by divers outside the ship, or possibly under a turbine and therefore 
inaccessible to a diver inside the ship ; or there might be a rock piercing 
the ship’s bottom. At any rate, the waters of the English Channel 
were coming in at a rate of about 1,200 tons an hour. 


On the night of the 17th July it blew a gale. The conditions were 
such that a tug, lying alongside the lee side of the ship, rose and fell 
continually six feet, and the sea, breaking over the weather side of the 
battleship, took charge of a pump unit weighing over three tons and 
secured to the forward screen with four parts of 1}-inch steel wire rope ; 
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breaking its lashings, this was carried a considerable distance along the 
upper deck. The large patch on the ship’s side was completely washed 
away. 


This contretemps might at first appear surprising. The patch was 
very well made, it was firmly secured in position, and further, it was 
watertight to the ship’s side. But the caulking, even on a com- 
paratively calm day, was repeatedly being washed away by the 
continuous, if smaller seas. After this had happened, when the tide 
fell the water poured out of the ship, and when it rose again, the water 
poured in. The patch was thus subjected to continual changes of 
pressure, first on one side of it, then on the other. Worse still, when a 
wave alongside subsided, the change of pressure was much more rapid, 
and the force of the water pouring out of the ship became enormous. 
A moment later another wave rose and the pressure became greater still, 
this time in the opposite direction. These violent and sudden pressures, 
first inside the ship, then outside, stretched the wires and strained the _ 
securing bolts, and the whole patch worked so violently that, watching 
it, one wondered how it could remain intact so long. 


It must be remembered that the top of the hole was very near to 
the water level at low tide, when the full force of the waves was felt 
inside the ship. The advantage of forcing the water out of the ship by 
putting compressed air into the flooded engine room lay, firstly and 
from a structural point of view, in the fact that thenceforward there 
would be a constant pressure of air to damp the shock of the inflow of 
water through the hole. A second and almost as great advantage, 
affecting ease and perfection of labour, was that airlocks could be used 
to admit workmen to the flooded engine room, where they could gradually 
repair the hole, working downwards from the top, with the advantage of 
electric light and unencumbered by diving dress. Then, in the place 
of a huge integral construction applied to the ship’s side and exposed 
to most unfair conditions, timbers could be bolted straight across the 
hole one by one, and the extra pressure inside the ship would make 
tallow quite effective in sealing the joints between the timbers ; oakum 
or soft wood plugs being used for the larger leaks. The sound of escaping 
air greatly facilitated the locating of leaks. 


Not only is this method a piecemeal method, in which the failure 
of one strip of caulking does not involve the destruction of the whole 
patch, and therefore a less expensive method, but it is also one in 
which easy tolerances, as opposed to much precision, can be accepted 
for the sake of quick working. More important still, unlike that of 
raising the water by suction, it is a “ positive’? method, and each step 
of progress encourages the workmen, who know that once they have 
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made the ship’s side watertight down to a certain level, the water will 
never rise again in the ship above that level, except by some coincidence 
of calamities far more uncommon than a gale. The third advantage 
afforded by compressed air is the greatest of all, namely that the 
buoyancy of a ship, in which the water is kept down by compressed 
air to the level of the keel, is as great as the buoyancy of a ship with 
her bottom intact. Thus, the inaccessible and unlocated leak in the 
bottom, which stultified the whole operation of pumping the ‘‘ Emperor 
of India,” would be of no account, and could therefore be neglected 
altogether. In fact, if the ship had no bottom at all she would float 
equally well, if the water were kept down inside to the level of the keel. 


Mr. Cox, of Messrs. Cox & Danks, advised the adoption of compressed 
air as soon as the disadvantages of the pumping method became evident. 
The first necessity was to seal hermetically the deckheads of the damaged 
compartments, and to obtain air compressors of large capacity designed 
for pressures of the order of 30 lbs. per square inch. The next require- 
ment was to construct the airlocks necessary to give access to the 
damaged compartments. 


These airlocks take the form of vertical cylinders of 32-inch steel. 
Their height is governed by the distance down from high water level 
to the top of the damaged compartment, and their diameter by the 
number of men to work in the compartment, so that in case of accident 
at least half of them may be expected to escape at the same time, and the 
other half shortly afterwards. A light steel door to open downwards 
is fitted at the top, to give access to the airlock, and a similar one at the 
bottom, to give access to the damaged compartment. These doors are 
kept closed by the pressure of air underneath, and opened by equalizing 
the pressure with that above. They must be of a size to admit a man 
wearing a wading suit. The deckhead of the damaged compartment is 
drilled to take pipes for air, acetylene gas under pressure, and electric 
leads into the compartment, and a screw-down air valve is fitted to 
allow a certain amount of air to escape for ventilation. The workmen, 
with a small buoyancy, float about the flooded compartment under 
pressure, in their wading suits, and with experience gain a useful mobility; 
although they neither walk, nor fly, nor swim, they push themselves 
about somewhat after the manner of squids. 


By these means the great disadvantages of a diving dress—very 
limited activity and working in darkness, are avoided. Healthy men 
can work under a moderate pressure as comfortably as in the open air, 
and acetylene cutting and electric welding present no difficulty. The 
only special precaution necessary is to exclude explosive gases, since 
explosions take place more easily in compartments under pressure. 
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So far, the utility of compréssed air has been considered only with a 
view to salvage. Much more important, however, seem to be its 
potentialities in regard to the safety of ships at sea. In order to make 
a ship less susceptible to flooding, the first requirement in the use of 
compressed air would be to make each compartment not only water- 
tight, but airtight. An engine room is considered watertight, although 
the ventilating trunks lead up to the atmosphere. These would have to 
be fitted with flap-valves designed for quick operation. The problem 
in a boiler room is more difficult, and at first sight appears almost 
insurmountable, since the funnel uptakes would require the same treat- 
ment, and the sudden arrest of high temperature gases in the uptake 
might be expected to cause an annihilating back-flash. Whether spring- 
loaded valves, fitted to lift should the pressure of gases in the uptake 
exceed that of the water tending to enter the compartment, would 
solve the problem is not for the writer to say; but with the ingenuity 
which distinguishes so much modern construction, the problem should not 
be insoluble. The only requirement, beyond this ensuring of watertight- 
ness, would be to provide below each compartment, preferably in the 
double bottoms, air flasks capable of putting the compartment under a 
pressure corresponding to its depth below the waterline. 


The system, of course, is not new, for its application is as old as 
submarines. But it has not been applied to surface ships, and it seems 
illogical that its adoption for them should be neglected when they, even 
if involuntarily, may also submerge. The idea of a bottomless ship, 
steaming easily into Halifax, or up the St. Lawrence, is a picture which 
must appeal to all who have navigated that dangerous coast with or 
without success. But to introduce compressed air as an insurance against 
shipwreck, or damage by bomb, torpedo and gunfire, a good deal of 
effort and attention to the subject, and a good deal of experimenting 
will be necessary. All this requires money, and money is always wanted 
for other expensive experiments. In these days, when it is known 
in advance that naval guns will defeat enemy aircraft in the next 
war, no one would venture to arrogate the importance of seaworthiness 
over the importance of gunfire. Naval flotation is, of course, nothing 
but a subservient asset to naval gunnery ; but still, it is an important 
subservient asset. 




















AN AMPHIBIOUS TANK 


landing, the amphibious tank has often been proposed as the 

solution of a number of difficult problems; but as lately as 
December of last year, in answer to a question in the theatre of this 
Institution, it was stated that, whereas there was no reason why such 
a weapon should not be built, the Army were not in fact building any. 
Nevertheless, Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs have been enterprising enough 
to produce what appears to be the first practical British amphibious 
tank.1_ We say practical, because experimental machines were pro- 
duced in 1918 and again in 1922, but were not successful; the second 
sank in Fleet Pond. 


The new tank is really an adaptation of the Carden Loyd. It is so 
constructed that it is buoyant irrespective of its movement through the 
water. The problem of making it watertight is reported to have been 
overcome by the use of special elastic joints, which it is claimed will 
stand much rough usage on land. The exhaust from the engine projects 
vertically upwards so as to exclude the water, and the semi-circular 
driver’s lookout can be closed down so as to keep out the water for the 
short period which may be necessary as the vehicle plunges in. On 
land, the tank is more or less of the conventional type ; it is credited 
with a speed of 40 m.p.h. on the road and can climb a slope of I in 3 
at 6m.p.h. Afloat, it is propelled by a screw propeller and steered by 
a rudder, both of which are so protected as not to be damaged when 
the tank is negotiating obstacles ashore. The water speed is 6 knots. 


As is inevitable, extravagant claims in regard to the influence on 
tactics of this new weapon have appeared in the Press, even under 
such ludicrous titles as ‘‘An Amphibious Battleship.” It would be 
safer to say that this appears to be a genuine prototype of what may 
develop into a weapon with great tactical potentialities. So far, the 
amphibious tank has successfully taken the water in the Thames at 
Chertsey, made headway against a fairly strong current, manceuvred 
satisfactorily and climbed out on the opposite side. But this is a very 
different thing from negotiating a canal or river with vertical banks, 
much less being launched from a ship anchored some distance off shore, 
breasting even a moderate sea for a mile or more, and in company 
with a fleet of similar tanks taking a hostile beach by storm. 


B OTH for land warfare and the combined operation of an opposed 





1 It is known as the Carden Loyd light amphibious tank. 
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THE SUPPLY OF OFFICERS FOR THE ARMY 


By Captain C. G. T. DEAN, late R.A. 


is the lack of candidates coming forward for commissions. In 

recent years there have actually been fewer applicants than 
vacancies, and among these the number deemed suitable for commissions 
has fallen short of requirements by over 30 per cent. 


This clearly is most unsatisfactory ; but unfortunately the position 
is really worse than appears on the surface. The military authorities, 
in order to secure a bare minimum of new entrants, have been obliged 
to accept, from various sources, a number of candidates unable to pass 
the Sandhurst entrance examination. This policy is equivalent to 
reducing the standard of entry, and is, therefore, in complete contrast 


Q:: of the most difficult problems now confronting the Army 


with the conditions prevailing in other professions, and indeed in most 
walks of life, where competition is leading to higher standards of 
education. 


It may be argued, of course, that the ordinary regimental officer 
does not need to be highly educated, and that as long as a sufficient 
proportion of candidates of really first-rate intellectual ability are forth- 
coming to fill, in the future, positions of command and on the staff, a 
particularly high standard need not be insisted upon for the remainder. 
This, however, would seem a short-sighted view. Progress is certainly 
as necessary in the Service as elsewhere ; and any reduction in, or even 
mere maintenance of, existing requirements must be regarded as a 
retrograde step. 


At no previous period has it been so important that the officer should 
be well educated as at the present time. The complexity of modern war 
will involve an increasingly intimate contact, especially on the part of 
staff and departmental officers, with civilians of all grades; and it is 
therefore most important that the officer should be able to discuss all 
matters, even such as have but an indirect bearing on military matters, 
intelligently. Then again the introduction of mechanization is necessi- 
tating a much higher degree of technical knowledge than was required 
in the past. Moreover, the rank and file are now so well instructed 
that the officer, on this ground alone, needs to be better educated than 
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was previously the case. The success of the N.C.O. Cadets in the 
Sandhurst examinations has been most gratifying as showing the 
excellent material to be found in the ranks ; at the same time it reveals 
the fact that the standard of those at the bottom of the lists for 
commissions is undesirably low. 


No doubt the military authorities are fully alive to the need for 
raising, rather than lowering, their requirements ; yet they are unable 
to do so owing to the lack of competition. When one considers the great 
glut in the labour market to-day, and the comparatively cheap cost 
to the parent of a boy’s education at a military college, it is astonishing 
that more candidates are not forthcoming. The drawbacks to the Army 
must be very serious indeed to justify the present state of affairs. 


In a recent lecture! delivered before the Institution and entitled 
“‘ The Army as a Career,” a clear summary was presented of the prospects, 
or the reverse, of an officer’s life. Nevertheless, it might be urged that, 
as a serving officer, the lecturer was handicapped in his treatment of 
the economic factors, which are undoubtedly the principal deterrent 
at the present time to parents sending their boys into the Service ; 
and it may therefore be of interest to discuss these matters here. 


To begin with, let us consider the conditions on the active list. 
Rates of pay are considerably better than was the case before the War, 
but they still lag behind the financial prospects obtaining in civil life. 
It would seem that the present rates of Army pay are not on the same 
level as those offered to the public schoolmaster, while there can be no 
question but that Army pay compares unfavourably with that of the 
Civil Service, especially when it is recollected that the civil servant can 
and does serve until the age of 60 at the top rates of pay of his grading. 
Again, the present stagnation in promotion, whilst most serious from 
the standpoint of military efficiency, naturally operates to the dis- 
advantage of the individual. Yet, in the present state of the nation’s 
finances, it is difficult to see how anything can be done to improve 
matters. 


Where however it would seem possible to effect a considerable 
improvement, without corresponding expenditure, is in the financial 
administration of the Army. At the present time it appears legitimate 
to state that in any financial question coming up for consideration 
the decision almost invariably goes against the officer ; while regulations 
are interpreted, and even amended retrospectively, to his detriment. 
There can be few officers of any length of service who have not experi- 
enced the treatment described ; and, fortunately or unfortunately, the 


1 ‘* The Army as a Career,” by Lieut.-Colonel G. McM. Robertson, D.S.O., on 
12th November, 1930. See R.U.S.I. Journat for February, 1931, p. 37. 
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position is now widely appreciated outside military circles, and con- 
‘stitutes one of the chief objections to the Service. 


Would it not be possible to set on foot some machinery for looking 
after the interests of officers, and, let us add, the rank and file? That 
officers should form a trade union or its equivalent, such as exists in the 
Civil Service, the medical or legal professions, would be contrary to the 
established traditions of the Service; it is not likely to find favour 
in the Army. Nevertheless, it should be possible to attach a military 
officer to the Finance Branch of the War Office with the specific duty of 
representing the officer’s point of view. 

Although the conditions of service on the active list leave much 
to be desired, it will be generally conceded that the principal objection 
to the Army is premature retirement on a relatively low rate of pension. 
Most men in ordinary health are capable, and desirous, of working up 
to the age of 60; yet in the Army only relatively few officers can hope 
to attain to general rank and so continue serving to that age. The 
same problem, sooner or later, faces nearly all officers ; it is merely a 
question of degree. What can be done to ameliorate this hardship ? 


In the first place it would obviously be a great improvement if a 
larger proportion of officers could reach the higher grades than is now 
the case, as this would permit them to retire at a later age and on a 
larger pension. In order to effect this purpose it was suggested in the 
lecture already referred to that a proportion of short-service commissions 
should be granted with a view to improving the prospects of the 
permanent officer. Unfortunately the problem of premature retirement 
would not be solved, but only transferred in an accentuated form to the 
short service officer. If the retired officer of to-day finds it difficult to 
obtain civil employment, how much harder would it be for the temporary . 
officer, who would naturally be regarded by employers as of inferior 
calibre. 

Again, would it be in the best interests of the Service to have two 
categories of officers with such widely divergent prospects? The 
temporary officers would necessarily be preoccupied with making contacts 
with the outer world, with results which would not always contribute 
to the welfare and prestige of the Army ; and they could not possibly 
be expected to have their hearts in their work. 


In any case, whether a short-service system is adopted or not, the 
problem of finding employment for officers on their retirement will 
remain. The plight of the retired officer without private means, who 
is unable to secure remunerative. employment and thus forced to 
exist on an insufficient pension, is so widely recognized, and constitutes 
such a strong deterrent to parents, that the authorities will be obliged 
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to tackle the question before long. The ideal is that every officer on 
retirement should have a reasonably good chance of securing suitable 
occupation ; and no means of achieving this end should be neglected. 


Now it is obviously to the advantage of the State to employ as 
many retired officers as possible, in order to reduce the non-effective 
vote ; and so it would seem highly desirable that a thorough investiga- 
tion should be made into the possibility of their absorption into the 
various civil departments. For instance, the Colonial Service might 
perhaps be recruited from amongst young retired officers as a normal 
procedure ; and similarly the Consular Service should be able to make 
good use of those with linguistic qualifications. An exhaustive enquiry 
would no doubt bring to light many posts where a retired officer could 
be employed with benefit to himself and the State. 


After this avenue had been explored there would still remain a 
large number of officers to be absorbed into ordinary civil life: Now at 
present the average British officer finds it exceedingly difficult to secure 
civilian employment ; and it is perhaps partly with the object of 
improving matters in this respect that the education at the R.M.A. and 
R.M.C. has been put on a more civilian basis. The present writer 
believes, however, that these changes in the curriculum will not attain 
the desired end; and that even were the syllabus of some university 
course to be faithfully adopted, the number of officers absorbed into 
civil life would not be materially increased. 


The disadvantage of the military college would seem to lie, not so 
much in the quality of the instruction imparted, as in the fact that the 
cadet on passing out has no academic standing. A pass degree at a 
university does not imply a particularly’ high standard of education ; 
yet the graduate has a definite status, by virtue of which he is enabled 
to apply for appointments that are definitely barred to the soldier, 
however brilliant his attainments. The mere possession of a degree, 
in fact, is a most valuable asset. Quite apart from this consideration 
the university has a great advantage which cannot be reproduced at a 
military college; for whereas the cadet is associated only with other 
soldiers, the undergraduate is enabled to meet the future leaders in 
politics and in the professions. 


For these reasons many parents, if they decide to send their sons 
into the Army at all, prefer to-do so through the medium of the 
universities ; and it is probably only the greater expense that: deters 
more from following that example. For their part the military authori- 
ties evidently welcome officers from this source: because not only is 
practically. every applicant. accepted, but serving officers also are 
encouraged to take a university degree. 
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It must be admitted that for an officer to undergo a university course, 
where the work largely duplicates that already received at a military 
college, is a clumsy and wasteful proceeding. Surely it would be better 
from every point of view that the university course should precede the 
military instruction. In fact, logically the most economical and efficient 
procedure would seem to be to abolish the R.M.A. and R.M.C. altogether. 
These colleges are extremely expensive institutions to run, and the 
education there, from a civilian standpoint, can never be on the same 
plane as that obtainable at a university. 


Naturally, on sentimental grounds, the disappearance of the military 
colleges would be deplored; but the changes in the curriculum have 
caused them to lose much of their old character. In the past the cadet 
was given such a thorough and complete military training that he was 
able to join a unit and go on active service immediately, should that prove 
necessary. These conditions no longer obtain to-day ; consequently the 
colleges seem to have lost their particular raison d’étre. If the R.M.A. 
and R.M.C. were closed, the funds now spent on them could be devoted 
to scholarships to be reserved at the universities for Army candidates. 
Financially this would appear to be practicable, as at present a cadet’s 
education costs the country about £680, which, with the fees paid by 
the parent, would go far towards providing for a student’s expenses 
at a university. , 


Should the proposal to abolish the R.M.A. and R.M.C. be considered 
too drastic a measure, a partial solution of the problem would be to 
grant degrees to all cadets attaining the necessary standard at those 
two colleges. Possibly means could be found whereby one or other 
of the universities would agree to these colleges being affiliated to it ; 
failing which the latter could be granted charters empowering them to 
grant degrees. Of course, it may be objected that the general public 
would differentiate between the graduate from the military college and 
one from a university ; but this would seem most unlikely provided the 
educational standard were the same; there appears no valid reason 
why it should not be so. 


It is thought that this measure, if adopted, would prove of general 
benefit. Once it became known that the cadet was in a position to 
take a degree at the military colleges, greater competition for entry to 
these colleges would assuredly ensue. Not only would this be for the 
good of the Service, but the average officer, being better educated, 
would find it correspondingly easier to gain admittance to some other 





1 There exists an alternative, to convert the R.M.A. and the R.M.C. into 
a species of public school, much as has been done with Dartmouth in the case of 
the Navy.—(EpiTor). 
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profession in the event of his being retired at an early age. At any 
rate, the scheme involves no financial outlay; it therefore deserves 
consideration. 


As was pointed out in the same lecture, the authorities could greatly 
assist officers by putting them into touch with prospective employers. 
Certainly the Oxford and Cambridge Appointments Boards have proved 
an unqualified success ; and many employers refer direct to them, when 
they wish to fill vacancies on their staffs, in preference to advertising 
in the public press. Of course, competition is now becoming more 
severe, as many public schools are setting up their own agencies; but 
nevertheless the suggestion deserves encouragement. 


In conclusion it may be said that the present position with regard 
to the recruiting of officers is sufficiently serious to warrant drastic 
changes _ It is suggested that this involves the provision of machinery 
to safeguard the officer’s interests, together with a revision of the con- 
ditions governing his preliminary education, so that by this and other 
measures referred to above, the average officer might have a reasonable 
chance of being able to secure civilian employment on retirement. 














SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY MEANS OF A PAY 
ENVELOPE 


By Captain G. C. SHaw, R.A.O.C, 


r ! “SHE early part of the last century witnessed considerable changes 
in the working conditions of the population of these islands. 
The machine and its servants began to do more efficiently the 
work formerly done by man in mass; the Manchester loom replaced 
the cottage weaver ; steam pulled freights horseflesh could not compete 
with. Industrialization in civil life had set in. 


At its advent, labour was cheap and plentiful, trade-unions had 
yet to be born ; working hours were long. The employer and his hands 
together formed a patriarchal system, where the foundry, its iron-master 
and men were a family, in which the study of working efficiency and 
the economy of labour—as these are understood to-day—was yet in its 
infancy. The weekly wages of the workman—at that time possessing 
little or no education—were counted out in his presence, and handed 
to him personally by his employer or 2 representative of the latter. 


Increasing competition, higher wages, the spread of the limited 
liability company, and the introduction of mass-production methods in 
industry led to the close study of all phases of work efficiency and the 
elimination of non-productive time. The searchlight of cost-accounting 
further assisted to reduce waste of time and labour. The man-hour and 
its value became of vital moment in business efficiency. 


In the keen race for profits won on small margins, output has to be 
continuously checked against time and labour. Hence, even the time 
spent on the payment of the employee came under review and had to 
be reduced, with the result that the modern pay envelope system was 
introduced, and is now generally employed in civil industry. The time 
so saved by its employment, a possibility due to the improved standard 
of education and self-reliance of the workman, represents a distinct 
gain to the master, if pay-out takes place in the firm’s time, and to 
the man if in non-working hours, for his leisure is added to with yet a 
further gain in his mental and bodily efficiency. Briefly, the system 
means a saving in man-hours for employer or employee through the 
instrumentality of a cashier, timekeeper, or wages clerk, whose honesty 
to the firm is guaranteed or covered by insurance, and who makes up 
in advance each man’s wages, and then proceeds to pay out a large 
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number of men at a pace practically as fast as their names can be called 
out or they can file past the pay hatch. 


The pay envelope system of payment was gradually introduced, and 
is now almost universally adopted in all military, naval and civil 
departments of state, where labour in any quantity is engaged—dock- 
yards, arsenals, depots and the like. 


Up to comparatively recent times military success in war was achieved 
by the living effort of man in mass. The soldier existed in numbers ; 
the hours spent on productive effort—to fit him for his business of 
fighting—were comparatively few, and he was paid by the week or 
month, and not by the working hour. The cohort or company could 
always find its details for fatigues, and a saving in time represented 
little gain. Then came the Great War. Notwithstanding the vast 
masses engaged, it ended on a note of hope for the substitution of living 
by mechanical effort. A growing scarcity of man-power among the 
combatants had pointed the way. The railway, the lorry, the aeroplane 
and the tank had reduced human effort, while the machine gun and 
quick-firer had increased its fire effect. Military thought was now 
oriented in a new direction towards the utilization of the machine in 
lieu of man in mass, towards an industrialization in military life—a 
process analogous to that which had occurred in civil life at the beginning 
of the last century. Such thought crystallized in the mechanized force 
of to-day, as we know it ; a force with the attributes of great mobility 
and fire power in the hands of a relatively small personnel composed 
of specialists with plenty to learn, and with their time fully occupied ; 
with no fringe of labour to spend in unproductive time, as was possible 
in the heavily man-powered legion or regiment of the past. This question 
of unproductive time, i.e. time which is not devoted to fitting the man 
bodily, mentally and morally for his calling, assumes a much greater 
importance than in the past. In other than mechanized units also a 
similar necessity exists for the economy in human effort to-day, although 
for other reasons. The lean years are with us. The State’s purse 
strings are of necessity drawn tight, and recruiting in these post-bellum 
years is not flourishing. Accordingly, any effort to reduce or eliminate 
unproductive time, to minimise a routine, or to mitigate a fatigue should 
be welcomed. If this should merely mean more leisure for recreation or 
sport then a greater efficiency is gained, and soldiering is made a still 
more attractive career. That, however, is another aspect of the case. 


From time immemorial the soldier has drawn his pay from the hand 
of his commander. Sesterces were counted out on the legion’s pay day 
as are shillings to this day; they were similarly handed to the legionary 
or dropped into his helmet. In medieval times a captain of mercenaries 
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was merely the employer of military labour, and paid wages from his 
military chest. The presence of witnesses to watch and guarantee the 
accuracy of the deal would appear to be of later growth. By this 
method—one discarded many years ago in civil life—considerable time 
is lost. 


Taking the average time for the pay-out of a company 100 strong 
—counting from first to last payment—as being approximately 30 
minutes, then if we assume that each man is released immediately after 
receipt of his wages, there is a loss of 100 X 30+ 2 minutes, i.e., 25 man- 
hours in the company per week to working or recreation time: or a 
loss of 1,300 man-hours per year. When considered in relation to a 
peace establishment regular army of 110,000 at home—taking round 
numbers,! the loss in man-hours reaches the total of 1,430,000, or 
59,583 man-days. Of this loss the proportion subscribed by the mechan- 
ized or costed unit represents an important addition in ‘dead time’ 
to its on-costs. Incidentally also there is the waiting about, often in 
inclement weather, for the man, while on the side of the officer, who 
has not the training or practice of the bank cashier, there is always the 
possibility of financial loss in the rapid counting out of the sums to be 
paid. 

The essential point in the modern method of paying workmen in 
civil life is that the pay of each man‘ is counted out and “ put up” 
before payment takes place in some suitable container, usually an 
envelope or sometimes a small tin box. In both cases the receptacle 
is marked with the man’s name or check number, or possibly both. 
The envelope, though perishable and incapable of being used more than 
two or three times, has the advantages that :— 

(a) the amount of the pay and any particular stoppage or 
deduction can be noted on it for the information of the 
payee ; 

(b) notes and cash can be easily and rapidly inserted in it ; 

(c) when filled it occupies little space, and may be filed in 
sequence in the same way as an index card ; 


(d) it offers facilities for a rapid check in the event of an error 
being discovered after the total has been “ put up.” This 
is particularly so in the case of the “ window” envelope, 
lately put on the market. A visit on pay-day to the cashier’s 
office of any State Department which employs labour in any 
quantity, will show an activity more or less similar to that 
described below. 





1 Army Estimates, 1931. 
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After the total pay in suitable denominations has been brought 
from the bank, it is laid out on a table before the officer and the men 
deputed to assist him: notes before one, silver before the second, and 
copper before the third. After the accuracy of the bank’s payment has 
been meticulously confirmed, the work of putting up the cash com- 
mences. The work entailed here offers in miniature a good opportunity 
for the exercise of work efficiency or the economy in time and move- 
ment so highly prized in America. Thus No. I can, with a little practice 
and ingenuity, reduce the motions for the insertion of the notes to a 
machine-like automatism, while No. 2 drops the necessary silver and 
copper coins on to the passed-over envelope, which is slid again to No. 3 
for check and filing in suitable receptacles, such as ordinary office trays. 


By such means and after a little practice it will be found that 
£1,000 worth of currency in different denominations can be checked 
through on receipt and “put up” by 3 men in 70 minutes with 
accuracy and without undue fatigue. An interval of time allowed 
between the completion of the job and the commencement of pay-out 
is always a wise precaution, as it affords a margin in which any dis- 
covered error may be rectified, and payment not delayed. The actual 
payment proceeds, as has already been stated, as fast as the payees 
in the sequence of their pay or check list can file past the pay hatch, 
which is merely a small window with an outside shelf on which the 
pay envelope is placed to be taken by the recipient. It is sometimes 
advantageous to have a second hatch at some few yards from the first, 
into which the empty envelope is returned by each man, indicating in 
this way that he is satisfied with the accuracy of the payment made to him. 


It will be found that by the means outlined above payment to 
100 men can be effected in an average time of 3 minutes, as compared 
with the rough average of 30 minutes taken in the normal military 
method. 


The advantages of the civilian system are easily enumerated :— 

(1) There is a minimum of wastage in man-hours, which thus 
become available for work or recreation ; 

(2) The tediousness of a fatigue often carried out in inclement 
weather is mitigated ; 

(3) The chance of error is rendered infinitesimal, and in con- 
sequence the possibility of financial loss to the officer 
concerned is considerably lessened. 


The possibility of adapting such a system to military routine would 
bring this administrative function into line with the general speeding up 
of all activities which mechanization (or industrialization) imposes upon 
its servants. 





ARMAMENT AND DISARMAMENT SINCE 1918 


By H. WickHAM STEED, Esq. 
On Wednesday, 7th October, 1931, at 3 p.m. 


FIELD-MARSHAL THE VISCOUNT ALLENBY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., 
LL.D., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, commented upon his reputation 
and qualifications for dealing with such an important subject. 


LECTURE. 


N the discussion of so wide a subject as this, the first requisite is to 
[ecine our terms. As a general definition I cannot do better than 
quote the words of Major Lefebure, the author of “ Scientific 
Disarmament.” He says: “‘ Disarmament is a problem which has been 
created by armaments ; it is, in fact, the whole question of armaments 


with a different objective: reduction: instead of development, peace 
instead of war.” 


It is in the light of this definition that I propose to approach my 
task, adding only that I take ‘‘ 1918’ to mean not so much the year 
in which the War ended as the year in which thought of the future was 
largely governed by the idea of making international arrangements to 
change the function and purpose of armaments as soon as victory should 
have been won. 


There would be no point in comparing the pre-war figures of armies. 
and navies with the huge totals to which they rose during the War or 
even with the subsequent reductions of men and material to present 
levels. These figures can be found in any manual of statistics. They 
add little to our knowledge of the essential problem, which is that of 
settling the recognized function of armaments themselves, irrespective 
of their size. 


The character of the problem was foreshadowed in the fourth and 
the fourteenth of the famous ‘‘ Fourteen Points,’ which Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, enunciated on 8th January, 1918, 
in an address to the joint session of Congress. In an introductory 
paragraph he said: ‘‘ What we demand in this war is nothing peculiar 
to ourselves. It is that the world be made fit and safe to live in; and 
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particularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving nation which, 
like our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, 
be assured of justice and fair dealings by the other peoples of the world 
as against force and selfish aggression. All the peoples in the world 
are in effect partners in this interest, and for our own part we see very 
clearly that unless justice be done to others, it will not be done to us. 
The programme of the world’s peace, therefore, is our programme ; and 
that programme, the only possible programme, as we see it, is this.” 


The fourth point of this “ programme of the world’s peace” ran: 
““ Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety’ ; and 
the first paragraph of the fourteenth Point declared: ‘‘ A general asso- 
ciation of nations must be formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small States alike.” 


If it be asked what bearing President Wilson’s “‘ Fourteen Points ”’— 
a unilateral pronouncement made without the previous knowledge or 
assent of the Allied Powers with which the United States was associated 
in the War—can have upon the problem of armaments and disarmament 
to-day, the answer is that the armistice with Germany was concluded 
on 11th November, 1918, upon the basis of thirteen of President Wilson’s 
‘“‘ Fourteen Points,” the second “ Point,” relating to the freedom of the 
seas, having remained in abeyance at the request of the British Govern- 
ment pending the Paris Peace Conference. The two “ Points” which I 
have quoted must, therefore, be taken as having affected the Armistice 
conditions and, indirectly, the Peace Settlement itself. 


Two and a half months after the enunciation of the “ Fourteen 
Points,” i.e., on 20th March, 1918, a British Committee presented to 
the War Cabinet a report upon the organization of a League of Nations. 
The chairman of the Committee was Sir Walter (afterwards Lord) 
Phillimore, and its members included prominent representatives of the 
Foreign Office, such as the late Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir William (now Lord) 
Tyrrell and Mr. (now Sir) Cecil Hurst. Though its report made no 
definite proposals for disarmament, and confined its suggestions to the 
object of preventing or restricting war, it was utilized by President 
Wilson in giving more definite shape to his own ideas. In the summer 
of 1918 he wrote out a first draft of a Covenant for the League of Nations. 
In this Draft he expanded the fourth of his “ Fourteen Points” by 
saying that ‘the establishment and maintenance of peace will require 
the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety, and the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations.” 
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The wording of this passage is important, for with one verbal change 
it found its way into the final League Covenant which was embodied 
in the Peace Treaties themselves. The verbal change was the substitu- 
tion of “ national safety ’’ for “‘ domestic safety,” on the motion of the 
Japanese delegation to the Paris Peace Conference ; but the most signifi- 
cant feature of the expanded text lay in the idea that ‘“‘ the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations,’’ that is to say, the use of 
armaments for police purposes, should be a twin factor with ‘“‘ domestic 
safety” in limiting the reduction of national armaments. 


Towards the end of 1918 President Wilson was deeply influenced 
by a pamphlet which General Smuts had issued upon the constitution 
of a League of Nations. As regards disarmament proper General Smuts 
proposed that all the States represented at the Peace Conference should 
agree to abolish conscription or compulsory military service ; that their 
future defence forces should consist of a militia or volunteers whose 
numbers and training should, after expert enquiry, be fixed by the 
Council of the League; and he added: ‘“ While the limitation of 
armaments in the general sense is impracticable, the Council of the 
League shall determine what direct military equipment and armaments 
are fair and reasonable in respect of the forces laid down, and that the 
limits fixed by the Council shall not be exceeded without its permission.”’ 


After reading General Smuts’s pamphlet, President Wilson wrote out 
a second Draft of the Covenant, which was distributed on roth January, 
Ig1Q, six days before the Paris Peace Conference met. On the subject 
of disarmament its proposals were identical with those of his first Draft, 
but he included in them General Smuts’s suggestion for the abolition 
of all forms of compulsory military service and for the prohibition of 
the manufacture of munitions and implements of war by private enter- 
prise. A further addition was that there should be “full and frank 
publicity as to all national armaments and military and naval pro- 
grammes.” 


Despite the changes of wording and of substance which the Wilson 
drafts underwent at the hands of the League of Nations Commission 
appointed by the Paris Peace Conference, it is interesting to note how 
closely the actual text of Article 8 of the League Covenant—the dis- 
armament Article—corresponds to President Wilson’s views. Article 8 
runs :— 

“The Members of the League recognize that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement 

by common action of international obligations. 
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The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action of the several Govern- 
ments. 


Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at 
least every ten years. 


After these plans shall have been adopted by the several 
Governments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be 
exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 


The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects 
attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of those Members of the League which 
are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 


The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and 
frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their military, 
naval and air programmes and the condition of such of their 
industries as are adaptable to war-like purposes. 


Before the League of Nations Commission met in Paris on 3rd Febru- 
ary, 1919, a British Draft of the Covenant was put forward. Lord 
Robert Cecil appears to have been its main author. Its most remarkable 
feature is that it contained no reference to the limitation or reduction 
of armaments. It stipulated only that the League should be entrusted 
with “‘ the general supervision of the trade in armaments and munitions 
with the countries in which the control of this traffic is necessary in 
the common interest.” In character the British Draft was mainly 
juridical, though it included a provision that, in the event of a breach 
of the Covenant by any member of the League, that member would 
become 7pso facto at war with all the other States members of the League, 
who would thereupon “ take, and support each other in taking, all such 
naval, military or economic measures as will best avail for restraining the 
breach of the Covenant.”” Here we have in germ Article 16 of the 
League Covenant of which the drastic economic “sanctions” have 
formed the subject of so much controversy. Its opening lines run: 
“Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
Covenants . . it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all other members of the League,” who will thereupon 
sever all financial, economic and personal relations with it. But behind 
this British Draft and its omission of any specific reference to dis- 
armament, there may well have lain British mental reservations upon 
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“‘ the freedom of the seas ’’ as defined in the second of President Wilson’s 
“Fourteen Points.” Pending the elucidation of that “ point,” the 
British Draft may deliberately have avoided the question of the actual 
reduction of armaments on sea or land. 


In any event, the British memorandum was not used officially as a 
basis for the discussion in the League of Nations Commission during 
the Peace Conference. It was merged in a “ Compromise Draft,” of 
which the authors were the British and American legal advisers, Mr. Cecil 
Hurst and Mr. David Hunter Miller. This Compromise Draft roundly 
proposed that no State should be admitted to the League of Nations 
save on condition that its military and naval forces and armaments 
should conform to standards prescribed by the League from time to 
time, and it added, word for word, the Wilson text that ‘‘ the maintenance 
of peace will require the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety and with the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations.” 


On 13th February, 1919, the League of Nations Commission agreed 
upon the Covenant of the League, which was presented to the Paris 
Peace Conference by President Wilson next day and was adopted 
unanimously. No sooner was its text made public than American 
journalists asked President Wilson why the Covenant failed even to 
mention “ the freedom of the seas,” seéing that the United States had 
entered the War to uphold this principle, and that it had been defined 
in his second “ Point.”” President Wilson explained that there had been 
no need to refer to the freedom of the seas because “‘ there would be no 
neutrals in the League of Nations.”” I was in Paris at that time and 
remember the sensation which Mr. Wilson’s explanation caused. As his 
semi-official apologist, Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, puts it in his work 
““ Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,’ President Wilson ‘‘ had 
accepted the British modification of the Armistice terms in regard to 
the ‘ freedom of the seas’ because, as he told a group of his associates 
in Paris, when he came to examine the question of the freedom of the 
seas in relation to the League of Nations he saw that, in case of war 
in the future, there would be no neutrals with property rights to protect, 
for, under the League, all nations would join to enforce its decisions as 
against the unruly nations or nation, and the seas would be controlled 
by the Powers of the League. The important thing, therefore, was first 
to get the League, with its essential guarantees of safety, and then the 
association of nations could work out regulations for sea traffic and 
provide for limitations of naval armaments.” 


In fact President Wilson looked upon the prospective League of 
Nations, to which the United States would belong, as fulfilling by its 
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very existence the terms of his second “ Point ’’ which ran : ‘“‘ Absolute 
freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in 
peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part 
by international action for the enforcement of international covenants.” 
Yet, in his Paris explanation he took for granted, perhaps unconsciously, 
the one condition on which any League of Nations can be fully effective 
and any serious measure of international disarmament is conceivable. 
This condition is that the change in the function of armaments from 
that of agencies for the waging of war as an instrument of national 
policy to that of agencies for the safeguarding of peace shall carry with 
it the abolition of neutrality and the suppression of neutral rights. 


We shall find that this postulate, hitherto unfulfilled, save by impli- 
cation, has weighed upon all the efforts to promote disarmament on land 
and sea during the past decade. We must remember that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, as adopted by the Paris Peace Conference on 
14th February, 1919, and subsequently amended by negotiation, was 
embodied in all the Peace Treaties at the instance of President Wilson. 
Consequently its provisions became binding Treaty obligations upon the 
States which ratified those Treaties. President Wilson was persuaded 
that the United States Senate would ratify the Peace Treaties, however 
much some of its members might object to certain features of the League 
Covenant ; and he had been advised that the objections to the Covenant 
would be waived if its text were amended in some particulars and were 
inserted in the body of the Treaties. But, partly by reason of President 
Wilson’s own obstinacy in refusing to countenance the—relatively 
unimportant—reservations which the Senate wished to attach to its 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty, the Senate at Washington ended 
by rejecting both Treaty and Covenant. Thus the United States 
became potentially neutral even in regard to the League of Nations ; 
and the suppression of neutrality, which President Wilson had rightly 
looked upon as disposing of “ the freedom of the seas,’’ became impossible. 
With the United States potentially neutral, and insistent upon the 
rights of American seaborne trade in time of war, the “ freedom of the 
seas ”’ once more asserted its disturbing, not to say, paralysing influence, 
especially upon Great Britain. Moreover, the defection of the United 
States tended to enfeeble such sense of national safety as the members 
of the League might otherwise have felt. Consequently it increased 
their reluctance to disarm. Both the “ lowest point consistent with 
national safety’ and “the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations,” which Article 8 of the League Covenant men- 
tioned as the.twin factors determining the level of disarmament, became 
matters of anxious doubt instead of being’ definite and recognized 
principles. 
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Meanwhile another international obligation in regard to disarmament 
had been introduced into the Versailles Treaty. The Preamble to the 
military, naval and air clauses which enjoined disarmament upon 
Germany ran (in detestable English) :— 

“In order to render possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly 
to observe the military, naval and air clauses which follow.” 


Doubtless, a Preamble has not the same binding force as an Article 
of a Treaty. It is a declaration of intention, a moral rather than a 
strictly legal undertaking. Yet the moral force of this Preamble can 
hardly be questioned ; and there is much cogency in German arguments 
that, unless all other nations seriously limit their armaments, Germany 
will be relieved of the obligation strictly to observe the disarmament 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. Whether Germany has ever “ strictly 
observed ”” them may be a debatable point. Her military authorities 
showed little eagerness to help the inter-Allied Disarmament Commission 
which presided over the destruction of her war material. She may 
also have made secret preparations for the day when she should think it 
opportune to repudiate the military, naval and air clauses of the Treaty. 
But, in any event, failure on the part of other nations to reduce their 
armaments, in the sense of Article 8 of the League Covenant, would 
provide her with a colourable pretext for repudiation, and would justify, 
in the eyes of the German people, any decision of a German Government 
to this end. 

In these circumstances it is comprehensible that France, for her 
part, should feel that the “ lowest point ” to which a reduction of her 
armaments would be “ consistent with national safety’ ought to be 
high rather than low. The French text of Article 8 of the League 
Covenant speaks of “‘ national security ” instead of “ national safety ”’ ; 
and “‘ security ’”’ has been so prominent in all French disquisitions upon 
armaments that the word has come to stink in the nostrils of many 
other peoples. Why, they ask, should the strongest military power on 
earth perpetually parade its nervousness. However this may be, we 
have not heard the last of “ security’ by any means; and in order to 
clear our minds, it may be well briefly to recount its history. 


The French have a lively memory of German invasions. During 
the Paris Peace Conference, Marshal Foch and other military advisers 
of the French Government insisted that, as a safeguard against future 
invasion, France should annex or, at the very least, occupy and control 
German territory up to the left bank of the Rhine. President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George strongly opposed this claim. At heart, the 
French Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau, agreed with them. But he felt 
that he could not override military views unless some equivalent or 
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superior guarantee of French security against any unprovoked German 
attack should be forthcoming from the United States and Great Britain. 
President Wilson and the British Prime Minister therefore promised, in 
the name of their respective countries, to assist France in the event of 
unprovoked German attack, until the League of Nations should be strong 
enough to provide security. The promise was given jointly, not 
severally, and it was subject to ratification. The American part of it 
lapsed when the Senate rejected the League Covenant and the Versailles 
Treaty ; and the British part of it likewise lapsed when Mr. Bonar Law 
informed the House of Commons in 1921 that Great Britain could not 
uphold single-handed an undertaking which she had given jointly with 
the United States. Whether it was wise for Great Britain thus to 
relinquish what might have been decisive leverage over many aspects 
of French policy in Europe is now an academic question. The fact is 
that, by relinquishing it, she increased French nervousness, put a 
premium on French nationalism, and helped to deepen among the French 
people the impression that they had paid for something which they 
had not received. 


While France was in this mood the United States issued invitations 
to a Conference in Washington for the limitation of naval armaments 
and to deal with the problems of the Pacific Ocean. To recount in 
detail the history of that Conference would take us too far. Had the 
British and French Governments attended it with concordant aims its 
results might have been wholly beneficent. But the French Govern- 
ment, nettled perhaps by the withdrawal of the British guarantee of 
French security, and thinking that France would profit by a supposedly 
inevitable dispute between Great Britain and the United States over the 
mastery of the seas, made certain overtures in Washington that surprised 
and estranged American statesmen. When Lord Balfour, on behalf of 
Great Britain, promptly accepted the American proposal for Anglo- 
American parity in battle-fleets and aircraft carriers (while reserving the 
question of cruisers for future consideration) the French delegates were 
astonished ; and though they, in their turn, ended by accepting the 
American formula 5-5-3- I.75- 1.75, as indicating the respective battle- 
fleet strengths of Great Britain, the United States, Japan, France and 
Italy, they—and the Americans—offered so much opposition to the 
British thesis upon submarines that the Conference ended in acrimony 
between France and Great Britain, and with Anglo-American relations 
less cordial than they might have been. In the atmosphere of the 
Washington Conference it was perhaps inevitable that the underlying 
issue of all limitation of armaments should have been left untouched. 
This issue was whether navies, when limited, should serve as agencies 
of prospective war or as guardians of prospective peace. 
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At the Cannes Conference of January, 1922, summoned while the 
Washington Conference was still sitting, an effort was made to improve 
matters between England and France. There, the French Prime 
Minister, (M. Briand,) and Mr. Lloyd George agreed upon a formula by 
which Great Britain would guarantee French security for a term of 
years on condition that the two countries should work hand in hand 
for the economic restoration of Europe. But M. Briand was over- 
thrown before effect could be given to the formula; and the ensuing 
international economic Conference at Genoa, in the Spring of 1922, 
ended in total failure. Franco-British differences, both on the subject 
of French security and on that of reparations, became acute and, in 
January, 1923, France occupied the Ruhr, partly as a means of exacting 
reparation payments from Germany but mainly in the hope of organizing 
an autonomous Rhineland Republic, under French control, to serve as a 
buffer State between France and Germany. 


This madcap project, like the occupation of the Ruhr itself, broke 
down. An end was put to the occupation of the Ruhr after the 
adoption of the Dawes Scheme for reparations at the London Conference 
of August, 1924. Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1923, the League 
Assembly, under the guidance of Lord Robert Cecil and of M. Henri de 
Jouvenel, had worked out a Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance designed 


to supplement the League Covenant on the side of security, to provide 
for common action against an aggressor, and to prepare the ground 
for a measure of international disarmament. This Draft Treaty was 
rejected by the first British Labour Government on the plea that the 
task of defining “ aggression ’’ was beyond the wit of man. Yet in 
September, 1924, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald promoted and Mr. Henderson 
helped to draft a more ambitious scheme of mutual assistance, known as 
the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 
The object of this Protocol was “‘ to ensure the maintenance of general 
peace and the security of nations whose existence, independence or 
territories may be threatened.” It declared that a war of aggression 
constitutes an international crime. It proposed the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations. Therefore 
its signatories agreed in no case to resort to war with one another, or 
against any State which should accept the obligations of the Protocol. 
Among its chief features was the declaration that “‘ every State which 
resorts to war in violation of the undertakings contained in the Covenant 
or in the present Protocol is an aggressor.”” But the Protocol itself 
was not to be binding upon its signatories unless a plan for the reduction 
of armaments should be adopted by an international conference to be 
held in June, 1925. 
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Against the Geneva Protocol a vigorous agitation began in Great 
Britain. The Labour Government was accused of having put the British 
Navy at the disposal of the League; and after the defeat of the Labour 
Government in October, 1924, the Conservative Government decided to 
reject the Protocol, as its predecessor had rejected the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. Hardly a hint of the true reason for this rejection 
was given. It was that, as long as the United States remained outside 
of and potentially neutral towards the League of Nations, an unequivocal 
engagement by Great Britain to treat as an aggressor any Covenant- 
breaking State or any violator of the Protocol, might involve this country 
in a conflict with the United States over “the freedom of the seas.’ 
Within limits, the reason was sound. Conservative statesmen would 
have behaved more creditably had they proclaimed it frankly. 


Nevertheless the Geneva Protocol bore fruit in more than one 
direction. It inspired the German offer for a Western Security Pact, 
which led to the Locarno Settlement of October, 1925. By this settle- 
ment Great Britain (though not the other members of the British 
Commonwealth) and Italy undertook to guarantee the security of France 
and Belgium against eventual German attack, and the security of 
Germany against French or Belgian attack. Its validity was contingent 
upon the admission of Germany to the League of Nations. But before 
Germany could be admitted to the League in September, 1926, two 
singular developments occurred. The Locarno Settlement influenced 
American feelings so profoundly that a powerful movement in favour of 
joining the League sprang up in the United States. This movement 
was, however, checked by a miserable wrangle that arose in March, 
1926, over the changes in the composition of the League Council which 
some countries demanded in order to counterbalance the weight of 
Germany on the Council. Thereupon American feeling once more turned 
against the League. 


Meanwhile, in September, 1925, the League Assembly, anxious to 
save something from the wreckage of the Geneva Protocol, set up a 
Commission to prepare for a Disarmament Conference. Though the 
United States took part in its labours, this Commission made slow 
progress. The main postulates of disarmament were still unfulfilled. 
Neither ‘“‘security’’ nor “neutrality” could be considered. The 
Preparatory Commission therefore found itself compelled to deal with 
the technique of disarmament before the antecedent conditions of larger 
success had been recognized. A similar disability condemned to failure 
the Three-Power Naval Conference, which President Coolidge of the 
United States convened at Geneva in the summer of 1927. Its object 
was to limit by agreement the cruiser strengths of Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan. But, on a purely technical basis, no agree- 
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ment could be reached, Besides, some American armament firms did 
their utmost, by misrepresentation and interested propaganda, to 
envenom Anglo-American differences, The interests of armament firms 
are never unrepresented at disarmament conferences, nor is the influence 
of such firms by any means confined to the United States. 


President Coolidge, who had not realized the need of political 
preparation for disarmament, was bitterly disappointed at the failure of 
his Conference. When, at length, he did realize it, he authorized his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, to put forward the proposals which 
led, in August, 1928, to the so-called Kellogg Pact, that is to say, the 
Pact of Paris in renunciation of war. In his mind this Pact was meant 
not only to eliminate war as “‘ an instrument of national policy ” but, 
by weakening international belief in the likelihood of war, to increase 
the sense of security and thus to clear the ground for a large measure of 
disarmament. He probably understood that the Pact of Paris would 
undermine the foundations of American neutrality ; and he certainly 
grasped its revolutionary possibilities. In July, 1928, some weeks before 
the Pact of Paris was signed, he said: ‘“ We are proposing a revolutionary 
policy to the world. If those who accept it will follow it up, it will 
prove to be one of the greatest boons ever bestowed upon mankind.” 
Since then he has repeatedly called the Pact of Paris “the outlawry 
of war,” The Pact, which has now been signed and ratified by fifty-eight 
Governments, binds its signatories “ever to seek the settlement or 
solution of any disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, except by pacific means. Therefore they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international controversies, and 
renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with 
one another. 


The reservations which several of the signatories attached to the 
Pact of Paris left the principle of these engagements intact. War has 
been renounced by every nation that counts in the world, including 
‘Germany and Soviet Russia; and, if solemn treaties have any value 
whatever, war must therefore be regarded as having been outlawed. 
In principle, this outlawry affects all nations equally. In practice it 
affects members of the League of Nations more than non-members. It 
closes the four loopholes for lawful war which the League Covenant 
left open, and in so doing destroys, for members of the League, the 
possibility of remaining neutral in case of war between two or more 
of them. Neutral rights, and the so-called “laws of war,” depend 
upon the recognition of war as a lawful institution. No legal rights can 
flow from illegality. Otherwise there would be laws of piracy, and 
neutral rights in regard to it. But the position of signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact who are not members of the League, notably the United 
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States and Soviet Russia, remain to be defined. As the Spanish delegate 
to the League of Nations Assembly, Don Salvador de Madariaga, urged 
this year—and than him there is no greater authority upon armament 
and disarmament—the Pact of Paris in combination with the League 
Covenant, compels members of the League to admit that, for them at 
any rate, neutrality is dead. But, he added, it is a duty of sincerity for 
members of the League respectfully and frankly to say to non-members 
that, while the reasons which induce them to stay outside the League 
are not impugned, “it is an unquestionable fact that, so long as the 
United States of America and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
have not joined with us in a system that shall forever banish neutrality 
the ideal of integral disarmament can never be attained”’. 


This, hard-headed Britons may object, is mere logic-chopping. After 
all, does the Pact of Paris really mean anything? Do not the British 
and American reservations destroy its value? Has it been invoked 
in a single important discussion or conference upon disarmament ? What 
nation can be so foolish as to put its faith in paper pacts when the world 
is full of international animosities, and either the volume or the technical 
efficiency of armaments is being rapidly increased? Surely, national 
unreadiness for self-defence would be the most suicidal of policies ! 


The force of these objections cannot be gainsaid. If the Pact of 
Paris means nothing, it is one of the most dangerous traps that have 


ever been set for the feet of the unwary. Yet if it means what it says, 
and if its signatories are resolved to uphold it, it is the longest step 
that has been taken towards a recognized change in the function of 
armaments since the United States repudiated the League Covenant. 
We may fairly ask why no Government has yet recognized this truth, 
why, for instance, the British Government did not ask some simple 
questions before the London Naval Conference met in January, 1930, 
Such questions might have been: “‘ In a world that has renounced war, 
what is the function of armaments on sea or land? Are they for war— 
we have renounced it. Are they for self-defence ? Self-defence pre- 
supposes unlawful aggression. Is an unlawful aggressor to enjoy the 
status of a lawful belligerent ? If not, how is he to be dealt with ? 
Can any of the law-abiding signatories of the Kellogg Pact be neutral 
in regard to his lawlessness ? ”’ 


Had questions like these been debated between Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and President Hoover in October, 1929, the London Naval 
Conference would either not have been held or it would have attained 
a full measure of success, Because they were not put, the London 
Conference had to be confined to technicalities, and found itself con- 
demned to a moderate degree of uncertain success, as every conference 
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must be which deals with disarmament in terms of possible war, not in 
terms of assured peace. This principle will apply with equal cogency 
to next year’s General Disarmament Conference... The Draft Disarma- 
ment Convention which the League’s Preparatory Commission painfully 
evolved last December, after years of work, will be of little avail 
unless the fundamental purpose of armaments has been first defined. 
The plain truth is that this purpose, under the League Covenant and 
the Pact of Paris, cannot be other than to put national armaments, as 
agencies of international police, in the service of an international law 
which the outlawry of war has revolutionised. The “ sanctions ”’ 
ordained by the League Covenant are police sanctions. - The.armaments 
of all nations belonging to the League are elements of an international 
police force against law-breakers.. If these truths be recognized, the 
problem of armament and disarmament becomes comparatively simple. 
If they be denied or ignored, the problem will not be susceptible of 
solution for, notwithstanding all appearances, the function of armaments 
will not have been changed, and they will still be maintained or increased 
in view of probable war instead of being reduced in view of certain peace. 


One other consideration applies even to the technique of dis- 
armament. It is that technical equality, founded upon a nice balancing 
of the fears and suspicions of one nation against those of others, will 
be forever unattainable. - But if ali national armaments are earmarked 
for international police service in case of need, a subtle process will 
invert the terms of the disarmament problem itself. Nations will not 
be disposed to spend large sums in keeping up armaments in excess of 
the prospective requirements of domestic order and of international 
police service. The call for disarmament will come from within, instead 
of being addressed, as hitherto, to doubtful or unwilling peoples from 
without. It might even become necessary to fix a standard below 
which no nation should allow its armaments to fall. 


Throughout the present year a vigorous campaign in favour of dis- 
armament has been carried on in this country. During the next three 
or four months it may be intensified. Much noble feeling has been 
expressed, much moral fervour has been generated. I would not for a 
moment disparage this campaign. I would only remind those who take 
part in it that moral fervour is not and cannot be a substitute for hard 
thought. Not even well-meant proposals for an armaments truce, or 
for an all-round reduction of armaments by 25 per cent., can overcome 
the real difficulty, if only for the reason that it will be impossible to 
decide whether such reductions connote equivalent reductions of the 
aggressive strengths of nations. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Germany, by the mouth of her Foreign Minister, has flatly repudiated 
an armaments truce, or any arrangement that leaves the existing 
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inequalities of armaments relatively unchanged, as a tolerable satisfac- 
tion of her claim to equality. The more earnestly the whole matter is 
considered the more clearly does it appear that nothing short of a 
thorough-going alteration in the recognized function of armaments can 
create the indispensable basis for disarmament. 


Are we, is the world, ready for this alteration ? Taking things as 
they are to-day, no honest answer can be in the affirmative. Yet, before 
we content ourselves with a negative answer, we are bound to reflect 
upon the origin of the movement for disarmament, which began to take 
positive shape with President Wilson’s ‘“‘ Fourteen Points” in January, 
1918, and was stimulated during the closing phases of the Great War, 
It was a movement born of war, of its destructiveness and, still more, 
of its inadequacy as a means of settling international affairs. Certain 
it is that, unless armaments be checked and seriously reduced, they 
will again engender war—war compared with which the Great War of 
1914-1918 will appear in retrospect as a mere curtain-raiser. If such a 
prospect is repugnant to our hearts and minds, we have to face the 
alternative ; and the alternative—to revert to the definition which I 
quoted at the outset—is to accept disarmament as being, in fact, the 
whole question of armaments with a different objective, that is to say, 
decrease instead of increase, in preparation for a solidly established 
peace instead of inevitable war. 


DISCUSSION. 


Major W. G. CarRLton Hatt: The Lecturer brought forward a very common 
argument in this matter, namely, that if armaments go on they will engender war. 
With all respect to him, I would traverse that suggestion. War does not depend 
on armaments, There is a League of Nations document which, in enumerating 
what can be included under the head of ‘.Armaments,” only comprises three 
items which have nothing to do with explosives. Suppose explosives were abolished 
to-morrow: that would be disarmament in a degree which nobody contemplates 
to-day. But war existed before explosives were invented, and if they were done 
away with to-morrow, wars would still go on, Armaments do not engender war. 
I suggest that they do, to a very large extent, prevent it. The peace of Europe 
was maintained for half a century by the fear of the consequences of war between 
armies of unprecedented size equipped with untried inventions, 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. B. N. CHURCHILL: It seems to me that a very vital 
matter has been raised by the Lecturer. The original decision of the League was, 
I understood, that each nation was responsible for its own sovereignty. Certain 
issues result from that decision. On the other hand if sovereignty is to depend 
on an international police, an entirely different set of issues arise. In the first 
case nations approach the question of armaments from the national point of view. 
In the Naval Conferences the difference between our position as a world-wide 
Empire and that of America has always been strongly emphasized, 
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An international police raises quite different issues, For instance, are British 
fleets and British lives to be placed in jeopardy in quarrels which do not concern 
the Empire. The vital question is,—shall a nation be responsible for its own 
security, or is it to depend on an international police ? 


ViIcE-ADMIRAL SiR W. Boye: I should like to ask the Lecturer whether he 
thinks it is possible for the Disarmament Conference in the Spring to arrive at 
any satisfactory result ? Because I would put forward the suggestion that the 
only basis upon which a successful disarmament conference can be held is confidence 
in the authority which will administer affairs when that disarmament comes about. 
Now I would ask, can anybody have confidence in the League, as at present 
constituted, to run the affairs of the world ? We saw an example the other day, 
when the Permanent International Court of Justice made an entirely political 
judgment against Germany, and where, to put it roughly, the fate of German 
policy was decided by a judge from San Salvador. Can we really expect Germany 
to go on submitting to being kept in the position she is now ? The whole of Europe 
at the present time is armed. Poland has refused to disarm because of Russia. 
Russia has the ambition to get back her ports, and can anybody conceive the 
spectacle, if Russia were to attack Rumania in order to regain Bessarabia, of the 
League calling upon the armies of Europe to stop her doing so? I suggest that 
the League of Nations, as now constituted, is based on injustice, that is, unjust 
treaties. The very people who support the League of Nations are the loudest 
in talking about the unequal treaties in China and clamour for them to be repealed. 
But the Treaty of Versailles and the treaties in China were obtained by exactly 
the same means, namely, force of arms. If it is unjust in one case, it is unjust 
in the other. Whether we sympathize with Germany or not, or whether we 
sympathize with the other defeated nations, the fact cannot be concealed that they 
are now being held down by Europe as a body. The very fact that in this treaty 
the Covenant of the League of Nations is included means that people cannot have 
any faith in the League of Nations as at present constituted. There is only one 
nation which has got out of the particular situation into which it was forced by 
the War, namely, Turkey. And why did Turkey get out of it? Because she had 
some space into which to retire in the East so as to form an army, and come back 
again and get justice for herself. The Lecturer said that in every treaty the 
Covenant of the League was incorporated. I am not sure, but speaking from 
memory I believe I am right in saying that in the Treaty of Lausanne it is not 
included, and that Turkey would not have it included. But in any case the 
difference between the Treaty of Sévres and the Treaty of Lausanne is that the 
former made Turkey a subject-nation and limited her army and navy and gave 
great tracts of her country to Greece, while the latter treated Turkey on an equal 
footing. Turkey is only a free nation now because she resorted to arms to obtain 
justice, 


I suggest, as the first speaker said, that it is not armaments which bring about 
war, but it is unequal armament ; and at present we are unequally armed. We all 
know our Bible history, and how disarmament did not prevent the Israelites 
sharpening up their agricultural implements and smiting the Philistines hip and 
thigh—however that might be done. I suggest that all through history we see 
that where nations have been oppressed they have armed themselves ; and although 
their armament was often very inferior to that of their conquerors, they have 
fought, and very often succeeded. It is said that to disarm would stop war. 
Yet take the case of the United States. In the Preamble of the Constitution of _ 
the United States the words occur “ to ensure domestic tranquillity,” and many 
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other high-sounding phrases of that sort. When the Civil War in the United 
States broke out, there were but 16,000 men in the army.; yet they fought the 
longest and bloodiest civil war of modern history. I suggest it is wrong to say 
that disarmament or armament makes for war. If we want.to ensure peace we 
must have justice, and at present we are working on_a basis of injustice. 


BRIGADIER TEMPERLEY: I have listened with profound interest to the 
Lecturer’s historical sketch of the growth of the call for disarmament and his 
definition of armaments. He suggested that they should be used as international 
police to enforce the sanctions decieed by the League against an aggressor. 
I should, however, like to ask the Lecturer one question. We are on the eve of 
the Disarmament Conference and I would like to hear from him what are his 
concrete suggestions or proposals for dealing with what after all is the kernel of 
the whole matter, namely, the future ratio between the various armaments of the 
world ? He rightly rejected a mere flat rate reduction of 25 per cent. or any 
percentage basis, as this would only reproduce the same armament situation upon 
a lower level. Political issues apart, this seems to me to be the most difficult 
problem of disarmament to solve. Will it ever be possible to arrive at a new 
ratio and a fairer ratio between the various armaments ? 


Mr. WickHAaM STEED, in reply, said: First of all as to the objection that 
armaments do not engender war. I think we need to define exactly what we 
mean by armaments. The sense in which I have been speaking of armaments is 
the armaments of nations organized with the efficiency with which they were 
organized at the outbreak of the Great War and during the Great War. I do not 
wish to put my own opinion against that of men who are probably more competent 
than I can be, but there is on record one very competent opinion, namely,. that 
of Lord Grey of Fallodon. In one of the frankest books written by any statesman 
within living memory he analyses the causes of the Great War and the reasons 
why it could not be stopped, in spite of the undoubted desire, even of Germany 
in the last twenty-four hours, to stop it. It could not be stopped because 
armaments kad been pushed to such a point, and General: Staffs had been 
created of such a size and such a complexity, that before the political decision was 
finally taken, the military machine had begun to rule. The importance of gaining 
a few hours in mobilization was so great that once it was set in motion it could not 
be stopped. The size of armaments, their efficiency, and the complicated nature 
of the arrangements for their control and use, were the determining factors in 
the outbreak of the Great War. That, at least, is Lord Grey’s opinion, and I submit 
it is entitled to very respectful consideration. ; 

Another point is this. It has been said that armaments prevent war. 
Armaments undoubtedly engender fear. They are meant to engender fear. 
They are meant to base the whole relationship of peoples upon reciprocal fear. 
If you could maintain an equilibrium of fear it might be a most excellent basis 
for the organization of international life. But you cannot. It is difficult, because 
there is always someone a little more fearful of his neighbours lest a march is being 
stolen upon him, and he wants to get his blow in first. 

There is another danger of armaments, and that is where Major Lefebure, 
whom I mentioned in my Lecture as an authority on scientific disarmament, is right 


in insisting that there is a danger level and a safety level in armaments. If you 


get them low enough they are not dangerous. They cannot inculcate fear, and 
they may be useful as elements of an international police force, should one ever 
be required. To limit armaments to explosives is purely arbitrary.. This morning 
I had a visit from a young gentleman from Oxford who wished to found a certain 
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organization. He asked me whether I would come to Oxford and address it. 
I said ‘‘ When your ideas are a little clearer, perhaps yes. Why do you not take 
this and this line?” He said ‘‘I could not do that. My tutor is against it. 
He is greatly interested in chemical warfare.’’ A great many people are interested 
in chemical warfare, and this hopeful young man assured me that there are now 
gases in the form of invisible clouds which will penetrate any mask yet devised 
or which may be devised. That is probable; but I should certainly include 
chemical warfare among armaments. One cannot limit armaments to any 
particular or specific form. 

As to national sovereignty and the League of Nations guarantee, every 
international treaty is a limitation of sovereignty but those who have not studied 
the League of Nations Covenant carefully (and it is a document which will repay 
very careful study, particularly in the light of books such as David Hunter Miller’s 
“The Making of the Covenant’’) can scarcely comprehend with what care 
every conceivable contingency was contemplated and threshed out before certain 
forms of words were used. One thing was most deliberately avoided, namely, 
the setting up of a super-State to take action on its own, to butt in everywhere 
and anyhow. The League Council can do nothing by itself. It has to be set in 
motion by one of the Member Governments. All Member Governments are entitled 
to call upon the Council to take action in the event of a war or threat of war, but 
the League by itself can do nothing. It has to be set in motion by the Member 
State. It is purely an agency which Governments belonging to the League may 
use for their greater protection, or for the greater protection of their international 
interests, provided their international interests are pacific. 

The whole question of the progress of the League, or its failure to make progress, 
goes hand in hand with this question: are nations becoming increasingly inter- 
dependent or not ? It is generally affirmed that they are. It is generally affirmed 
that in the days of aeroplanes flying at seven miles a minute, and of the 
trans-Atlantic telephone, nations are becoming more, and not less, interdependent. 
Every form of interdependence implies some diminution of sovereignty, and the 
real question is: Are we going forward deliberately, cautiously, and sensibly on 
the collective principle of maintaining security, or are we going to trust in future, 
as in the past, to the individual principle ? We know what the analogy has been 
in civilised communities. It was necessary, or thought necessary, for men to go 
about armed and be able to defend their honour and their possessions at any 
moment. Little by little that has gone out of fashion. We think it better to 
teach people to be law-abiding, and to have a very moderate police force to keep 
them in order if they are not. That has been the line of progress in individual 
communities. It may be the line of progress—I suggest it is—in what is now 
increasingly becoming an international community. Certainly the future forms 
of our civilization, if civilization is worth anything, may depend upon the progress 
of the collective as distinguished from the purely individual principle. 

Now about Germany. The judgment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in the Austro-German Customs Union case has discredited the Hague Court. 
Iagree. The award of the Court was one of the most discreditable pronouncements 
I have ever read—discreditable for the majority of the judges who ruled against 
the Union, and equally discreditable for the minority who supported the Union. 
The political motives were clear on both sides. And what is peculiarly discreditable 
for the minority is that some of its members were the very men who drew up the 
text of the international agreements which forbade the Austro-German Customs 
Union. They, as judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice, turned 
round and said that the text they had drawn up had no value whatever, I admit 
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that that is a very serious set bacls to the cause of international justice. The whole 
question of the Austro-German Customs Union was political. Where Germany 
was wrong and put herself in an impossible position was when she claimed it 
was not. That is what put the whole thing wrong. It was a political move 
designed as a preparation for political unity which, rightly or wrongly, the Peace 
Treaties forbade. But it would take me too long to go into that matter now. 

That, however, was not the only incident during the last session of the League 
Council. There was another one, namely, the trouble between Japan and China}. 
The League Council was not at full strength. Lord (Robert) Cecil was the only 
man of the first rank upon it, and even he is not a member of the British Government. 
Yet that emaciated Council intervened forthwith in the dispute between Japan 
and China in Manchuria ; it asked both parties to stop fighting, asked them both 
to admit a commission of enquiry—which Japan did not like to admit off-hand— 
and it also communicated with the United States which immediately sent its 
representative to observe the meetings of the League Council and has since gone 
forward hand-in-hand with the League Council—one of the most singular proofs 
of the influence of the Kellogg Pact in bringing the United States nearer to the 
League. The full story of the incident, which is not yet closed, cannot be told 
perhaps in public, but I have reason to think that when it is told it will turn out 
to have been a demonstration of the moral power of the League of Nations not 
less remarkable than the demonstration which was given in 1925 when it actually 
stopped fighting between Bulgaria and Greece, sent a commission of enquiry, 
and mulcted Greece heavily for having been in the wrong. 

We must not forget that institutions like the League of Nations do not spring 
into being full-armed and ready to solve any difficulty. Since it is merely a creation 
of various nations and no nation is perfect, we cannot expect this joint creation 
to be perfect. The question we have to ask is,—does it represent a principle which 
contains some guarantee, some earnest of improvement in future? I submit 
humbly that it does, and that it deserves a certain amount of respectful support 
and study on that account. 

The Peace Treaties, it is said, are unjust. They are, as all human arrangements 
must be. Those who saw them made and those who have studied them know 
perfectly well that they are far less unjust than they might have been. If you ask 
any man who knows them to put his finger on a spot where he would change them 
and ask him how he would change them in present conditions, it would be very 
difficult for him to say ‘‘ There and there I would change them, and not there 
and there.” To revolt against the so-called injustice of the Peace Treaties is not 
the road to peace. Remember that before the War we had a hundred million 
people in Europe subject to injustice and oppression. To-day the numbers are 
less than twenty millions—which is some improvement. The way to peace is not 
merely to complain of injustice, but to say ‘‘ Whatever wrong there may be shall 
not be set right by the greater wrong of war. War having been ruled out, we will 
at once get together and find the facts in concert.’’ The facts having been found 
in concert, and the maintenance of the wrong no longer being an element of national 
security for the countries that think they profit by it, the adjustment of the wrong 
and its redress will be a matter much more completely within the range of practical 
statesmanship. We are not quite fifteen years after the War, and it takes time 
to get resentful peoples into a just frame of mind. 

I have been asked for concrete proposals, and how to fix ratios of armies, 
Were I in any way responsible for the organization of the Disarmament Conference 
next year I should make one concrete proposal to all the Governments who have 
signified their intention of attending, and I would make it as the settled view 





1 See ‘China and Japan,” p. 858—Eptiror. 
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of H.M. Government in Great Britain. It is this. “We take it that the 
renunciation of war governs the whole question of disarmament ; that it can no 
longer be a question of fixing with meticulous exactness who shall have how much, 
and what, in the form of armaments. This and this adjustment may be necessary 
and desirable later‘on; but it is a question of what purpose armaments are to 
serve. What is the function of armies and navies in a world that has renounced 
war ?’”’ I should put that question to them all, and according to the answers 
that came the policy, I think, of the British Delegation of the Conference should 
be framed. 

I am quite convinced that we shall not regain our national influence in the 
world, which is waiting for us to seize it, until we have had the courage to say 
to the United States in particular : ‘‘ We assume that in calling upon us to renounce 
war you were renouncing your neutrality. We were.” That, I think, would 
bring things to a point very quickly, and we might have a very considerable body 
of opinion in the United States on our side; but as long as we here wait for 
a people like the American people—a magnificent people, but not given to close 
thought upon the intricacies of international affairs—as long as we wait for the 
American people to take the first step, we are likely to wait long. 

With regard to the ratios of armies, it is very difficult to fix aratio. We found 
that out when we tried, in the absence of any overriding principle, to find a formula 
of agreement with the United States at the London Conference as to the ratio 
of cruisers that were needed. The question of 8-inch and 6-inch calibres came ia 
of gun elevations, of cruiser radius, and a hundred and one other technicalities. 
The ratio would matter very little, and would speedily be settled by the taxpayers 
in the countries themselves, if once the principle were fixed that ‘‘ on no account 
shall armaments be used by any country in furtherance of its own selfish desires.’’ 


« 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


The Lecturer has touched with unerring skill on all the points raised by those 
who have spoken. He has spoken of the inadequacy of war. He has not left it 
at that. He has shown the way in which war can at any rate have its dangers 
lessened. I think one of the wisest things, among the very many wise things he 
has said, is that moral fervour is never a substitute for hard thought, and never 
can be. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and to the Chairman were 
carried by acclamation. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


THE WORLD SITUATION AND THE NATIONAL CRISIS 
By Major W. T. O. Crewpson, R.A.(e). 


HE War with its vast destructiveness stimulated abnormal 
( production along certain lines, whilst unduly cutting down 
production along others. The process applied not only to the 
product itself but also to the people who made their living by 
production. To take an example: since the War, the amount of coal 
that can be produced in the world has come to exceed its normal 
consumption, and so there are too many miners. There also exists 
a glut of ships and of the people who earn their living in connection 
therewith. At one time there certainly were too few builders and 
printers although the deficiency is now less obvious and may have been 
made good. Builders, printers, and such tradesmen could thus ask for, 
and obtain, higher wages. Their product was not subject to external 
prices like that of the miners, while competition within their own industry 
was small; consequently, there was nothing to prevent their so doing. 
Circumstances such as these gave rise to discussion on the rate of wages 
in ‘‘ sheltered” and “ unsheltered ” industries, so that a vicious circle 
was formed in which it was argued that wages could not be raised in 
the “ unsheltered ” industries, owing to the high rates prevailing in the 
“ sheltered ”’ trades, such as land transport, without loss of competitive 
power. Industry, in this country therefore, was unbalanced and 
dissatisfied. 


There is another side to this question. Nations who, before the 
war, relied largely upon imports of such commodities as iron, coal and 
steel found themselves stimulated into producing them, owing to either 
the war demand or the impossibility of importing them from belligerent 
nations. The same applied to ships and services such as shipping. 
After the war these industries were often connected in popular fancy 
with the national war effort, and strong patriotic motives joined with 
natural desire to preserve these industries, even if not strictly economic, 
by means of subsidies and tariffs. Again, as a kind of aftermath of the 
war, Bolshevism and Nationalism produced chaos in Russia, China and 
India as markets for exports. The fall in the price of silver, which 
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further reduced their purchasing power, coupled with a desire to manu- 
facture locally—an object perhaps praiseworthy in itself—aggravated 
this tendency. 


Opinions differ as to how far an actual shortage of the metal gold 
has affected the situation. There seems, however, to be agreement 
that the increase in the production of gold is falling off, and that, owing 
to reparation payments and tariffs, the supply of gold that does exist 
is being used to pay debts instead of goods and services. There being 
no local demand for gold in creditor countries, surrounded by tariffs 
and unused to foreign lending, it is hoarded, and so becomes unavailable 
for normal use as a medium of exchange. It is sometimes argued that 
credit can be extended by means of bills and other devices almost 
independently of the amount of actual gold available in a country. 
The answer to this would appear to be that credit can only be used 
when payment in the future, or when required, is certain. It is not, 
as sometimes appears to be thought, an excuse for doing something 
that cannot properly be afforded. It is submitted that payment, under 
all circumstances is by no means certain with world conditions such as 
are here outlined. There would thus appear to be distinct limits to the 
granting of credit. 

It is clear that conditions such as these were bound to entail 
most serious consequences for an exporting country such as Great 
Britain. Subsidized and protected ‘industries began to compete with 
her in world markets ; old customers, unable to obtain her goods during 
the War, found other sources of supply; general impoverishment 
and depreciated currencies made payment for goods and services 
extremely dificult. In consequence the heavy industries, swollen by 
the War, whose development, moreover, had often been in a military 
rather than a peaceful direction, could not market their products and 
pay a wage that labour had learned to expect. To make matters worse, 
confusion in the East, together with local and Japanese competition, 
paralysed the textile trade. As a result industry was totally unable to 
absorb the large amount of labour suddenly released from the armies, 
a process that would have been difficult under any conditions. Thus 
unemployment set in. Strikes, particularly in the coalfields, empha- 
sized these unhappy conditions. Nations, finding that they could not 
get a reliable supply of British coal, turned their attention to substitutes 
of which hydro-electricity is an outstanding example. Meanwhile, 
unemployment was dealt with under the pre-war insurance scheme. 
Investigations carried out before the War had shown that a pro- 
portion of the population was always temporarily out of employment, 
even under the most favourable conditions. These were people engaged 
in occasional employment, such as dockers, who would only be required 
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when ships came in. The fdea underlying the insurance scheme was 
that, whilst in work, they, their employers and the State should subscribe 
to an insurance fund, and thus secure a kind of spread-over of wages 
for their use when employment was not available. The Labour 
Exchanges, which were to work in conjunction with it, were to keep 
employees and employers in touch, and by substituting the telephone for 
shoeleather, to give employers the necessary labour with the least 
possible delay, while saving the men themselves from unnecessary 
tramping. 


At the conclusion of the War it was felt that many of the unemployed, 
having been in the Army, had been unable to pay the necessary number 
of contributions to qualify for benefits under the insurance scheme, 
through no fault of their own. They were, therefore, allowed to draw 
benefits, and improving trade conditions were relied upon to bring the 
insurance fund back to solvency should it be overdrawn. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to increased competition and altered circumstances, so 
far as this country is concerned, these improved conditions have never 
fully materialized, and at the moment we are borrowing the enormous 
sum of 100,000,000 per annum for the unemployment fund. It is 
interesting to note that a similar problem, a sudden increase in, and 
disorganization of, the supply of labour was solved for us one hundred 
years ago by the introduction of railways. We have tried roads and 
similar schemes in the present case, but without success. 


Great Britain is the banking and financial centre of the world. This 
is due in no small degree, as stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his broadcast after his budget speech, to the fact that the pound 
sterling is ‘‘as good as gold.” She is, therefore, sensitive to banking 
conditions in any part of the world. The sensitiveness has been 
increased by modern means of transport which, by lessening the time that 
gold is unemployed, whilst in transit, has narrowed the difference in 
currency values at which it pays to export gold. 


To come now to the steps that led up to the recent crisis. Up to 
the present time the balance of trade has always been in Great Britain’s 
favour. That is to say, other countries have always owed her more 
for exports and services, such as banking and shipping, than she owed 
them for imports. From this accumulated surplus she has loaned to 
other countries for the conduct of their business, and they, in their turn, 
have kept credits with her just as people do at any bank. Since the 
War, owing to long custom and the lack of it in other countries, as 
already mentioned, this practice has continued. But the general con- 
ditions, enumerated above, have rendered the maintenance of this favour- 
able trade balance increasingly difficult ; now it is generally agreed that 
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it has vanished. This means that we are no longer paying for imports 
out of income, but out of capital. Actually we have been doing so for 
some time past, the world depression having decreased the yield of 
taxation and increased the cost of unemployment. Attention was drawn 
to this state of affairs by the May Report which, in conjunction with the 
regular publications of unemployment figures, have not furnished a very 
encouraging propaganda for owners of sterling credits. 

Meanwhile, Austrian finances had been causing anxiety ever since 
the War. In June the position became top-heavy. This reacted in 
Germany, and, in consequence, advances made to her by us became 
immobilized. Foreign owners of sterling credits began to withdraw 
them and domestic owners began to export them; the question of 
raising a loan to gain time to deal with the emergency became urgent. 
The world-wide trade depression, with its loss of income and increase 
in unemployment, had made it clear that the current budget would not 
balance. To get a loan with an adverse trade balance and an unbalanced 
budget was impossible. The current budget had, therefore, to be 
balanced, including borrowing on behalf of the unemployed insurance 
fund and arrangements made to balance it for the next year to restore 
confidence in the pound sterling. 


The arrangements made to balance the budget, broadly speaking, 
are : economies in pay, salaries and. doles, and increased taxation. The 
opposition to this plan, which centred round the cut in the dole, appeared 
to advocate a graduated levy on all incomes to bear the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the suspension of the sinking fund and a tax on 
fixed interest-bearing securities. In addition the idea of a revenue 
tariff appeared indefinitely in the background. The strength of the 
opposition case lies in its insistence that reduction of purchasing power 
by reducing pay, salaries and doles and increasing taxation cannot be a 
real cure for a world suffering from over-production. This view is 
supported by the traditional trade union policy of opposition to wage 
reductions, it having been found that wage rates once reduced are 
difficult to raise again. It is feared that these cuts foreshadow reduction 
of wages. A similar fear underlies the objection to protective tariffs, 
namely that they will bring reprisals in the shape of wage cuts in other 
countries, thus starting an international wage-cutting war ; they must 
thus prove ineffective. Up to date, international agreements have been 
urged instead ; which makes the consideration of a revenue tariff the 
more noticeable. Both sides are agreed that the present balancing of 
the budget must be followed by an improvement in the trade balance. 
For this some rely upon international agreements to stop ‘‘ dumping,” 
while making mutually beneficial arrangements as regards hours of work 
and wage rates ; others say that international agreements, as exemplified 
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by the recent discussions on’ tariffs, are disappointing, and that a tariff 
would be more effective. This difference of opinion cuts across all 
existing political and economic creeds. 


The world at the moment presents the following extraordinary and 
paradoxical picture; gigantic powers for the production of manu- 
factured goods coupled with bumper harvests which, owing to the 
shortage of available gold or credit, it is impossible to exchange. 
One consequence of this is the spectacle of the possessor of nearly half 
the world’s gold supply bartering wheat for coffee direct with Brazil 
who, together with other primary producers, such as Australia, is 
feeling acutely the shrinkage of the amount of gold in circulation. It is 
actually the primary producers who are feeling this shortage worst. 
There have been bumper crops of wheat, coffee, cotton and rubber, and 
efforts to restrict production or hold up supplies from reaching the 
market have, up to the present, been singularly unsuccessful, a series of 
bumper crops having, merely, added to the amount on hand, and made 
the price fall further. The primary producer, therefore, has been unable 
to exchange his product for manufactured goods as, owing to the high 
value of money, the margin between the cost of production and price 
has either been too small or altogether non-existent. The manufacturer, 
on the other hand, being hampered by overhead charges such as interest, 
wages, cost of material, fixed when the value of money was lower, and 
hit again by high taxation, is unable to reduce his prices sufficiently to 
meet the primary producer. The time foreseen by Robert Owen and 
Zola, when the inventions of science are harnessed to industry to produce 
abundance, are in process of realization, but the results are unsatisfactory. 
It is this that adds weight and temper to the contention of the Left 
in politics that it is hopeless to bolster up a manifestly unsatisfactory 
system by means of sacrifices on the part of human beings. 


The above is common to the world, except possibly at the moment, 
France, where the internal balance between agriculture and manufacture 
is more satisfactory. But there is a further aspect of this case which is of 
particular interest to this country. We are an industrial country that 
cannot produce all the food required to support its population. In 
consequence we have to buy it from other countries by means of exports, 
while owing to the condition of markets and increase of rivals our 
position of trade supremacy has passed. Of our rivals, two, Germany 
and the United States of America, are notably more prepared for a 
price-cutting war than we are. The former by a drastic wiping out of 
internal debt, the latter, chiefly owing to a shortage of skilled labour, 
are both more rationalised in industry than we are. The import- 
ance of this for present purposes is that, relying more on machinery 
than men, their output per man is higher. Normally, therefore, they are 
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able to pay him a higher wage than we can. Therefore, if wage cutting 
starts, they can go on longer without reducing their workers to starvation 
than can be done in this country. We are a community organized, 
as, up to recent years, was the rest of the world, on a basis of 
abundant cheap labour, competing in the East with communities 
organized on a basis of more abundant, cheaper labour, and in the West 
on a basis of less abundant but, owing to its mechanization, higher paid 
and more productive labour. This strengthens the case for international 
action, but weakens our chance of influencing its course, should it be 
taken, unless we can show that we are still an industrial force to be 
reckoned with in a competitive world. Trade union opinion in this 
country seems to be slow to grasp this change in the world situation. 
Formed to combat competitive wage cutting in this country, they find 
it hard to realize that prices are now fixed by the world, and that, if 
their point of view is to carry weight in those international conferences 
they so much desire, this country must still be possessed of competitive 
power in the world markets. 


To examine some of the main suggestions put forward for solving 
this problem. Inflation, that is reducing the value of the currency by 
not making it interchangeable with gold, would have the result that 
nominal wages remain the same, but purchase less as prices rise. The 
paying off of internal debt is rendered easy—Germany did it—but all 
countries that have tried it have suffered great hardship as savings 
disappear with debts. For this country, which depends upon the world 
value of the pound to purchase its food and raw material, it would be 
very risky, although the risk is reduced by the fact that the other main 
sufferers under the present working of the gold standard are primary 
producers and that we are not paying war debts to America for a year. 
It has not yet been tried internationally ; when tried nationally it has 
been found very hard to stop once started. It has been suggested that 
this country and the Dominions and other primary producers, the 
sufferers under the present working of the gold standard, should inform 
the gold-hoarding countries that unless they cease hoarding and realize 
that debtors need assistance most when times are hard, we shall all 
go off the gold standard and work a currency of our own. This would 
require a courageous departure from custom by a large number of peoples 
to be successful. There is also the suggestion that currencies should be 
managed from the point of view of stabilizing prices. This means 
varying the volume of currency in proportion to the scarcity or abund- 
ance of commodities instead of gold. Again, it is suggested that the 
same stabilization of prices would be brought about by the central 
banks of the world operating the gold standard to that end, thus 
regulating the flow of currency on a basis of world instead of domestic 
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needs, as at present. Both these demand a world outlook that the 
majority probably does not now possess, but to which necessity may yet 
drive us. In the meantime it is interesting to note that international 
business has traditionally always been carried out by a people whose 
religion makes their outlook more world-wide than that of most of us, 
The re-monetization of silver has been put forward. This would increase 
purchasing power in the East where it is most wanted, would therefore 
lessen the necessity for wage cutting in this country if we desire to 
trade there, and would also have the tradition of a precious metal behind 
it, thus producing a feeling of confidence which paper very often does 
not. Then there are tariffs. Other countries already have them. They 
are well understood and would probably be less likely to cause ill-feeling 
than a tax on the imports of a country that has a tariff on our exports, 
or, a bounty on our exports which would call out all the “ anti-dumping ”’ 
legislation of other countries. They would help the balance of trade 
in this country by prohibiting imports, but would not help exports as 
our customers would still be poor. Very akin to this is the prohibition 
of the import of luxuries. Tariffs are often allied with the idea of Empire 
Preference. This would unite a group of primary producers and manu- 
facturers who are both suffering from the present working of the gold 
standard, and would be in accordance with the present world tendency, 
which, at the moment, appears to be to get as large a self-supporting 
area as possible, do away with tariffs inside it but surround the whole 
with a tariff. It was this development that was foreshadowed by the 
late Lord Melchett. Complications would arise as regards the position 
of home agriculture, which, especially from the point of view of the 
overstocked labour market in the heavy industries, it is most desirable 
to encourage. 


The Hoover moratorium was a great step in the right direction. 
Had it not been taken, the present chaos would be hard to estimate. 
The uncertainty as to whether it will be continued or not is now adding 
to the confusion. At any rate it has afforded a breathing space and 
the opinion seems to be growing that, at the conclusion of the years 
grace, War debts and reparations are unlikely to be resumed on the same 
basis as formerly, although, conversations between the two main gold 
holding countries have, up to the time of writing, produced no definite 
published result. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 
THE EVOLUTION AND INTERNATIONAL. DANGERS 
OF THE ‘FIVE YEARS PLAN ”’ 
ANY people have attempted to account for the characteristicc 
ME the Russian race. Some have attributed them to climatis 
conditions, others to the medley of varied peoples of which 
it is composed ; but it is almost impossible to choose any one factor. 
Isolated since the dawn of European history, Russia was for centuries 
practically untouched by the great religious, social and political movements 
that swept over the West of the continent, so that her development 
was slow and ran along her own peculiar lines. The peasant has 
always been a slave, both to the rigour of the long winter and to the 
whim of his landowner. With little ability for organization, he has been 
content to be ruled and governed by a few, and has, in consequence, 
developed a very passive spirit. Venerating the Tsar with a fanatical 
devotion as an emblem of God’s will on earth and the Orthodox Church 
as infallible, he remained fairly peaceful in his bondage until the close 
of the XIXth century. At length the spread of liberal ideas from the 
West, ignored by the ruling autocracy who should have guided these 
ideas into proper channels, brought about a great restlessness which 
was further accentuated by the blunders of the government in its 
conduct of the Russo-Japanese War. This culminated in the outbreaks 
of 1905. The Cerberus of popular feeling was partly satisfied by the 
sop thrown to it by the creation of the Duma, and there were few further 
outbreaks until the Great War began. 

In the years between the establishment of the Duma and the war 
with Germany, the autocracy had been busy in proving that the 
measures already granted were little more than a sham, and by 1914 there 
were distinct signs that the former spirit of restlessness was returning. 
On the declaration of war, however, the nation gathered loyally round 
the throne. To the mass of the people this war was much more 
intelligible than that with Japan. The latter had been fought thousands 
of miles away against an almost unknown country for the possession 
of a small area of forest land. This war was against her near neighbours 
and hereditary enemies on the site of many famous battles, and so 
Russians of all shades of political thought came er to support 
the national cause. 

For a while all went well, but in time the inilicinned} of the govern- 
ment, and its inability to supply the armies with even the necessities of 
war, led to a renewal of discontent. Nourished by German gold, it flamed 
up in the riots of the autumn of 1917. But this time the army was no 
longer to be trusted, and, after a short attempt at constitutional rule by 
Lvov, Lenin and his followers, with the aid of the Petrograd garrison, 
seized the reins of power on 7th November, 1917. Lenin gained the 
support of the peasants in the country by declaring the abolition of the 
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private ownership of land. The estates of. the large landowners, were 
divided by the peasantry. The remainder of the country was placated 
by his declared intention of concluding an immediate peace with 
Germany. The backing of the labouring urban population was obtained 
by a similar decree, which announced that the workers themselves would 
now control the various industries. A Supreme Council of National 
Economy under the guidance of Bukharin was set up to deal with the 
problem of the nationalization of the entire country with its industries. 
By the end of the following April banks, insurance, co-operative and 
foreign trade had been nationalized, and the right of inheritance had 
been abolished. Two months later the policy of the exploitation of the 
wealthier peasants was started, and the wholesale nationalization of 
industry and commerce took place. 

Meanwhile all trace of the preceding social order was rapidly being 
destroyed. Large scale executions and imprisonments ensured that no 
leader could be found to raise the banner of the fallen monarchy. 
Violent anti-religious propaganda and the strictest surveillance of the 
priests made the Bolshevik power safe from fear of danger from the 
church. In the army a system of commissars attached to each unit was 
instituted. This system, working in co-operation with the secret police, 
made the detection of counter-revolution a fairly simple matter. Other 
branches of the police so terrorised the countryside that it became almost 
dangerous even to think adversely of those in power. 

Under the new order production fell far below that of pre-war days, 
and by 1921 the situation was becoming very serious. Attempts were 
made to balance the deficit by the confiscation of the peasants’ stocks 
of grain, but this was nullified by a large decrease in the area of ground 
sown. The cultivators saw no reason why they should work unpaid to 
support the population of the towns, and the entire structure of the 
socialistic state built carefully to Marx’s. theories was in danger of 
collapse. Lenin realised that this condition was economically unsound, 
and only a change in the economic life of the State would save it. He 
accordingly instituted the policy which became known as the New 
Economic Policy, or N.E.P. By this policy a certain amount of private 
trading was permitted, private banking was allowed to reappear, and, 
in a word, a partial return to capitalism took place. It was acknowledged 
to be a retrograde step, and Lenin had considerable difficulty in making 
his colleagues accept it as necessary. Compared to the chaos of the 
preceding years, however, it was wonderfully successful, and saved the 
country from disaster. Its very success in time became a menace to the 
Bolshevik regime, not only by its obvious superiority to the period of 
pure socialism that it had superseded, but also by the power that was 
rapidly being acquired by private capital. For the next few years it was 
allowed to continue with greater or fewer vicissitudes, but a strong 
determination arose to destroy it as soon as compatible with safety. 
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By Lenin’s death a valuable influence was removed from the ruling 
powers, but for some little while the N.E.P. was allowed to continue. 
Realising that they could not return to the conditions that existed up 
to 192I, a committee was set up to study an alternative to the semi- 
capitalistic state to which the N.E.P. had led. Many of the best brains 
available in Russia were employed on this committee, and a great deal 
of care was taken to produce a scheme that would have some definite 
chance of success. The main objectives were the organization of a 
socialistic state on Marxian ideals, the bringing of Russia to a similar 
standard of economic development as the rest of Europe, and the eventual 
conversion of the world to Communistic states. 

The Plan was produced in 1926, but was revised and improved 
continually during the two years following. The form that the Plan 
finally took was no less than gigantic in scope and intensity. It aimed 
at the complete collectivization of the peasant into state farms, the 
rapid industrialization of the nation, and the elimination of all capitalist 
element. Designed to take five years to carry out, it was started on 
Ist October, 1928, and is therefore a little over half-way through at the 
present moment. Industrialization is proceeding under the guidance 
of some two thousand engineering experts imported from other countries, 
mostly from America but also from Germany and Britain. Quantities 
of machinery have been brought from the United States, and numerous 
factories have been built. Water-power is being developed, and the 
output of the Southern Russian oilfields has been enormously increased, 
as also has that of the coal mines. 

To effect this change a large sum of capital is required, and a certain 
amount of difficulty has been experienced in obtaining it. The export 
credit schemes of certain governments are helping to provide it, and the 
remainder is being obtained through the exportation of wood and wheat 
on a large scale. This is, of course, capital procured at heavy cost to the 
people. The methods employed are economically unsound, involving as 
they do the employment of numerous pressed labourers and the depre- 
dation of forest areas. Because of her enormous resources Russia is 
hardly feeling the ill-effects due to this policy, but the reactions of this 
dumping of goods on the other nations of Europe are very serious, and 
are quite in keeping with one of the objectives of the foreign policy 
pursued by U.S.S.R. The markets of the wheat-growing districts 
of South Eastern Europe have been flooded with cheap wheat : wheat 
sold at a price far below that at which these districts can grow it, 
with the inevitable result that the cultivator cannot sell except at a 
great loss and is faced with ruin. A similar state of affairs has occurred 
in the timber-producing countries of the Baltic States, where Russian 
timber has been dumped. Such an attack on normal commercial 
economy causes unrest and embarrasses the governments concerned, a 
not unwelcome fact to those whose ultimate aim is world revolution. 
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The collectivization of the peasants into state farms is being 
accelerated in order to ensure that there shall be no repetition of the 
events of 1920 and 1921, when the peasants nearly succeeded in wrecking 
the Bolshevik rule. It also safeguards against the development of any 
spirit of independence on the part of any of the rather better-off type of 
farmer. Soon it is hoped, by making life unbearable for the “‘ kulak,” 
to drive him into the state farms, and thus have complete control over 
the peasant population and the products of the countryside. 


An important factor in the execution of the Plan is the loyalty of 
the Red Army, and its leaders have fully realized the necessity for 
feeding it well to keep it contented. For some time past state-owned 
farms in two districts have been employed solely in the production of 
foodstuffs for the fighting services, and it is a significant fact that the 
amount produced from these areas is slightly greater than that which 
was obtained in these districts by individual farmers working on their 
own. It therefore seems probable that when the collectivization has 
been completed the total production of grain will be greatly increased, 
provided that an old characteristic of Tsarist days, inefficient manage- 
ment, does not reappear to too large an extent. 

If the Plan succeeds, it will put the U.S.S.R. in a very strong position, 
for, with her vast natural resources of labour and materials, she will 
be able to compete with any other European nation, industrial or 
agricultural. At the moment her exports of corn and wood have hardly 
affected Western Europe, but when the Plan is completed these countries 
will have to take very strong measures to protect themselves from being 
swamped by goods produced cheaply under conditions that would not 
be tolerated elsewhere in the world. It is interesting to note that the 
Press of the capitalist nations has only devoted serious attention to the 
Plan since the beginning of this year. When the Plan was first produced 
it was given no more than scant notice, and even greeted with derisive 
comments. 


The steps which. will have to be taken by the remainder of Europe 
will naturally depend on the extent to which the Plan is successful, 
but it is quite possible that they may be such that they will predominate 
all other considerations in settling international questions. The Plan 
certainly appears to be succeeding and production reaching the amount 
originally decided upon by the State Planning Commission. It is, 
however, some ten per cent. behind the rate recently ordered in a some- 
what vain hope of completing the Plan in four instead of five years. 
The output of oil from the Baku wells, for instance, has been increased 
to three times that of 1914, while coal and steel production has been 
raised to double that of pre-war days, and that of asbestos and manganese 
has also been much increased. 
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The Soviet authorities are doing their utmost to make sure that the 
Plan does succeed, but they have left themselves a loophole by which 
they will be able to escape in case of need. Experts in the use of 
propaganda, they have thoroughly convinced their people that the 
U.S.S.R. is in grave danger of attack by the imperialistic and capitalistic 
states of the world. They have by now induced such an “ attacked 
complex” that if the Soviet was, without any provocation, to declare 
war to-morrow, the greater proportion of the population would believe 
that Russia was being attacked. Should all else fail and the Five Years 
Plan become a wreck, any simple pretext would be employed to plunge 
the country into war and thus cover up the misdeeds of those in power. 
War with an outsider proved the successful cement to unite France 
after her revolution ; it proved successful in the case of the growing 
Prussian Empire and in Russia herself in 1918. 


This year and 1932 are going to prove most critical for Stalin and his 
followers. A lack of rain at the seed time, or of sun at the harvest, may 
mean a failure of the wheat supply. This would mean a shortage of the 
capital essential to the smooth working of the Plan, and would lead 
to grave unrest and disorder in which the army might become involved. 
It would take very little to ruin the Plan, yet its reactions could be 
enormous. In fact the varying tone of the Soviet’s relationship with 
other Powers provides a useful gauge by which to judge the progress 
of the Plan. April of this year saw the U.S.S.R. embroiled in an 
apparently meaningless dispute with Japan, and it may be surmised 
that Karakhan was ordered to engineer the affair because of some feared 
internal crisis. 

If the next eighteen months pass without any severe setback to the 
re-organization of Russia, it may be fairly safe to assume that she will 
consolidate her position for a few years before she embarks on her efforts 
to bring about a world-wide socialistic state. She will probably. prefer 
to prepare the way as far as she is able by propaganda, and by taking 
advantage of every opportunity to exploit industrial strife in the rest of 
the world, rather than to cause a war immediately her Plan is completed. 


If war should come there will be one vital change in the conditions 
governing the conduct of it, and it will be a change due to the Plan 
and its results. Napoleon when he invaded Russia failed because war 
cannot be waged against an army that retires continually and leaves 
nothing of value behind it. He could destroy Moscow, but in doing so 
he only destroyed a valueless set of buildings and made no impression 
on the economic life of the nation. With the completion of her 
industrialization Russia throws away this age-old invulnerability, and 
leaves in its place a highly vulnerable system of valuable mines, factories 
and railways. 
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A EUROPEAN DANGER SIGNAL 


By Major E. W. Porson Newman, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


“The Austro-German Customs Union is an unmistakable sign that 
the status quo is on its way to revive the balance of power in Europe ; and 
the general policy of European co-operation and the status quo do not 
harmonise and cannot long continue to exist side by side. There is a 
general attempt in Europe to-day to have everything both ways, which is 
impossible. The nations must choose which course lies in their best 
interests and follow that course. To try to get the best out of two courses 
which do not harmonise is merely to drift towards trouble... . This is 
one of the greatest obstacles to the pacification of Europe. In my opinion, 
the question of the Polish Corridor and that of the Hungarian frontiers are 
serious problems which Europe has to face to-day. The conditions imposed 
upon the Hungarians by the Treaty of Trianon cannot be regarded as 
justice ; and we in Italy, who have friendly relations with Hungary, would 
like to see something done to 1mprove the position of these close neighbours. 
Such matters should be taken up by the League of Nations, and a genuine 
attempt made to find a solution. I know that neither of these questions 1s 
easy of solution, but no solution is possible unless an attempt is made to 
jind one.””—MUSSOLINI. 


LTHOUGH the proposed Austro-German Customs Union had 
Ate appearance of a purely economic arrangement between two 

Germanic nations, suffering severely from economic depression, 
it had a most important significance as a European danger signal. While 
an economic Zollverein, or even a political Anschluss, between the two 
German-speaking nations would in itself be a matter of small import 
compared with greater issues at stake, this move by Germany and 
Austria came as an unmistakable warning that the status quo of Versailles, 
St Germain and Trianon is on its way to revive the problem of the 
balance of power in Europe. 


Since the Peace Conference of Paris, important efforts have been 
made to pursue a general policy of international co-operation although 
many of the nations supporting this policy are also determined to uphold 
the status quo, summarily rejecting any suggestions for the reconsideration 
of the Peace Treaties. These policies do not harmonise, and a close 
study of the political aims and tendencies of many of the countries of 
Western, Central and Eastern Europe makes it more and more obvious 
that European co-operation and the status guo cannot long continue to 
exist side by side. Either adjustments can be made, involving 
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substantial sacrifices by some nations, in an attempt to create a Europe 
capable of co-operation, or the status guo can be maintained at the price 
of a return to the balance of power in Europe. It is impossible for any 
nation, or group of nations, to reap the advantages of both, and this 
is precisely what is being attempted at the present time. This 
psychological complex is one of the greatest obstacles to the pacification 
of Europe. 


At present there is a strong body of European opinion in favour 
of peace, but, unfortunately, important sections of that opinion have 
also other wants which cannot be satisfied by peaceful means. They 
want to have things both ways, and this they cannot have. There are 
the nations. which benefited, territorially or otherwise, as a result of 
the Great War, and have pledged themselves to peace based on the 
status quo; and there are those which lost, territorially or otherwise, 
or have suffered as a result of the Peace Conference, which naturally 
favour a readjustment of conditions. Both these groups must sooner 
or later choose. which alternative will in the end be in their best 
interests—peace, progress and economic stability, only obtainable by 
a readiness to make national sacrifices if necessary, or determination 
at all costs to preserve or redeem national possessions, involving inevitable 
war in the future. At present both groups are equally determined 
to satisfy their national aspirations, in some cases by force of arms if 
necessary, although they also share a strong feeling against war and 
have pledged themselves to condemn it as a means of settling disputes. 
It seems, therefore, that there can be no improvement in the general 
political situation in Europe until things have become considerably 
worse ; and that Europe must pass through a first-class crisis before 
the above-mentioned psychological complex can give place to a saner 
outlook on reality and a general attempt to face the obvious facts of 
the future. 


Ever since the Great War, Europe has been in an almost childish 
mental state, and nothing short of the immediate danger of another 
European war will bring her back to balanced judgment. Much talk 
of disarmament is usually the forerunner of a serious crisis, and the 
present occasion may be no exception to the rule; but the general 
desire for peace in Europe may be sufficiently strong to avert war itself 
and to turn such a crisis into a profitable means of convincing the nations 
of the need of sacrifices, if peace is to be maintained. Once faced with 
the real danger of another war, with all its terrible consequences, including 
the loss of all hope of economic recovery, the nations might be expected 
to decide in favour of peace at the price of certain sacrifices, and to make 
a more or less honest attempt to reach agreement with reasonable 
prospects for some time to come. 
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At present it is impossible.to foresee any settlement of the German- 
Polish question, although a crisis such as is envisaged might give rise to 
improved relations for an uncertain period of years. The final settlement 
of that question depends largely on Russia and the attitude of the 
European Powers towards her; and, as rivalries in Central Europe 
have become somewhat intimately connected with the German-Polish 
position, the Russian question is that which calls for first consideration. 
It may be in the present interests of Russian policy to keep the German- 
Polish question open as a means of fostering discontent, and meanwhile 
there may be a strong reaction in Europe to Russian policy ; but there 
will be no move in that direction without a serious crisis either on the 
Communist or the economic issue. Europe to-day is drugged by every 
conceivable kind of political narcotic, and any serious development 
is healthier than a continuance of this self-destroying oblivion to reality. 
It is better to face disagreeable reality with full control of power and 
judgment than to live in a “‘ fool’s paradise ’” propped up by false hopes 
and ideals. There is a rude awakening for Europe in the comparatively 
near future, and the post-war period through which we are now passing 
will go down to history as an epoch of political nonsense. 


The contention that the maintenance of the status quo is an essential 
safeguard of peace cannot endure in the future interests of Europe. 
To accept that argument is to take a short view. The long view, which 
holds out the best prospects for Europe of future generations, is the 
realisation that an enforced peace can only pave the way for future wars, 
and that, if peace is to be set on a foundation with any degree of 
permanence, the victors of the Great War must be prepared to part 
with a certain proportion of their gains, as well as adequately to 
compensate some of the newly-created states for reasonable concessions 
made to neighbouring states, in an attempt to rectify grievances arising 
out of the errors and injustices of the peace settlements. To regard this 
as unreasonable is to accept the old dogma that possessions are more 
precious than peace, or to remain blind to the fact that the price of peace 
has to be paid. 


The relative strength of European nations cannot remain as it was 
in 1918, and it is better in the interests of all that frontiers, debts and 
other matters in dispute should be adjusted by a sensible and straight- 
forward anticipation of events rather than by the otherwise inevitable 
clash of arms. As it is obvious that certain readjustments must take 
place either peacefully or by war, a peaceful readjustment before it is 
too late is the only sane policy. The chief obstacle to such a course is 
the prevailing attempt to achieve the impossible by an unreasonable 
determination to have everything both ways. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN 


(By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT). 


occidental views upon disarmament and the aims of the Con- 

ference planned to be held next February at Geneva upon that 
subject. There was no reason at that time to anticipate that within a 
few weeks the Council of the League of Nations would be confronted 
with the definite question as to what should be done—or could be done— 
if great oriental countries, remote from the centre of European influences, 
intensified the difficulties of the disarmament problem by resorting to 
military action. 

To students of Far Eastern affairs it has been clear for many years 
that a moment must come when the tension between China and Japan 
—not merely arising from the interests of the latter Power in Manchuria, 
but also in connection with her great share in the trade of China— 
would either have to be relaxed by negotiation or result in a rupture. 
When that moment would come was obscure. It might be deferred until 
China had succeeded in forming a governmental system capable of 
carrying out engagements, or it might come suddenly, as the result of 
circumstances. To those who have consistently maintained that Japan 
was only biding her time, and that she would strike when conditions 
suited her, it must be a satisfaction to feel that they were right. Ata 
moment of grave crisis throughout the world, when the governments of 
every country were preoccupied with their own internal difficulties, 
Japan grasped the opportunity to obtain settlement of a number of long 
outstanding accounts by force. 


Stated in these terms—and it was difficult from the outset to see 
how any milder definition of what has occurred could be accepted, 
either by China or the rest of the world—Japan had apparently broken 
her engagement under Article 2 of the Paris (Kellogg) Pact that “ the 
settlement and solutions of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, shall never be solved except by 
pacific means.” 


After the first of two weeks of sessions the Council of the League 
of Nations had not succeeded in doing more than establish this view. 
Their efforts to induce Japan to depart from her determination to deal 
directly with China without intermediation by the League were of no 
avail : and in explanation of the Japanese attitude, the historical reasons 
for recent events in Manchuria have naturally proved to be of far greater 
importance than the actual occurrences of the past six weeks. 


iG he August number of this JOURNAL published summaries of 
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These historical reasons form, indeed, the very foundation upon 
which Japan emerged as a great Power. It must be recalled that when 
she defeated China in war in 1894-5, over the question of the latter’s 
suzerain rights in Korea, she obtained not only the independence of 
Korea (which country she subsequently annexed in 1910), but the cession 
by China of the southern portion of the Manchurian Province of Fengtien. 
This cession was immediately prevented by the joint representations of 
Russia, France and Germany, and in lieu thereof Japan received from 
China an increase in her war indemnity. 


If matters had rested there Japan would have had no serious grounds 
for dissatisfaction, but in fact the measure taken by the coalition of the 
three Western Powers was merely the prelude to acts of spoliation by 
themselves. Russia, for example, made the great step forward in her 
“‘ Drang nach Osten,’’ which changed the whole aspect of the Far East. 
By a secret treaty with the Chinese statesman, Li Hung Chang, in May, 
1896, she was enabled to shorten her railway communication with 
Vladivostok by acquiring from China rights of railway construction and 
operation in Northern Manchuria, and later to obtain the lease of the 
very territory in southern Manchuria from which she had caused Japan 
to be evicted. Here, with the development of Port Arthur as a naval 
base and Dalny (Dairen) as a commercial port connected by rail with 
her Trans-Siberian line, Russia stood in readiness for the next step 
forward. That this step would be the annexation of Korea was at the 
time not doubted : and the fate in store for Japan, with Russia in control 
of ice-free ports within a few miles of her coast, was also not open to 
doubt. 


By the stupendous effort of her war with Russia in 1904-5, Japan 
delivered herself from that menace. The Treaty of Peace signed at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, after negotiations carried on under the 
watchful eye of the American Government, provided for the transfer to 
Japan of the Russian lease of territory in Southern Manchuria and of 
the Russian railway connecting that territory with the North of 
Manchuria, subject to the consent of China. That consent was soon 
obtained by Japan under the Treaty of Peking of 22nd December, 1905, 
which left China in possession of Manchuria, with the qualification that 
the only modern means of transportation in that vast undeveloped 
territory were in the control of two foreign Powers instead of one. 


There was, however, from the Chinese point of view, the consoling 
consideration that these surrenders of rights were not perpetual. The 
lease of territory to Russia had been made for twenty-five years only, 
dating from 27th March, 1898, and it would expire, therefore, in 1923, 
while the original railway concession, though made for eighty years— 
after which the line was to revert to China without payment—was 
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redeemable by China on payment of its capital cost after thirty-six 
years. 


The anomaly of having the railway communications of three great 
Provinces controlled by foreign companies afforded to China some excuse 
for her failure in dealing with the difficult problems of administration, 
and especially of brigandage, in those newly-opened territories. At the 
same time it has to be recognized that China in her long history had 
dealt with problems of this sort quite effectively in other Provinces 
without such modern facilities as railways, and that the continual danger 
to life and property in Manchuria, outside the railway zone of the two 
foreign companies, has not redounded to her credit. Instead of con- 
centrating on the task of governing the Provinces in such a manner 
as to show that the eventual rendition of the leased territory and the 
termination of the railway concessions would not constitute a retrograde 
step, and would not arrest the new developments of trade in Manchuria, 
Chinese statesmen adopted other lines of policy. For a decade after 
the Treaty of Peking of 1905 their policy was merely the negative one 
of obstruction and playing against time. In due course the term of 
years would expire, and China would reap where Russia and Japan had 
sown. But when-in 1915 Japan sought, and indeed gained, by heavy 
pressure on the Peking Government, a further treaty, extending her 
lease and railway rights for 99 years, Chinese public opinion revolted, 
and a definite policy of competition was started. The extension of the 
lease and of the railway rights was vigorously denounced by political 
parties opposed to the Peking Government. Ambitious plans were made 
for constructing railways to compete with the Japanese-owned lines. It 
is worthy of note that funds were found for carrying out a most important 
part of these plans by using the surplus revenues of the Peking-Mukden 
Railway, in complete disregard of the fact that these revenues were 
hypothecated to British bondholders and investors as security for loans. 
These British creditors have thus seen money actually due to them 
utilised by China in her campaign of opposition to Japan—a campaign 
which has sought to inflict damage, wherever possible, by boycotts and 
the default of payments on loans. 


It may fairly be said, therefore, that for the past fifteen years at 
least there has been no peace between China and Japan. The attempt 
of the latter, in 1915, to consolidate her position, while Europe was at 
war, proved a failure. The renewal of this attempt in the Versailles 
Treaty, in relation to the acquisition by Japan of the German rights 
in the Province of Shantung, though supported by the other signatories, 
also broke down when China showed her determination to resist, and 
when China was much assisted in her resistance by the moral support 
of American public opinion. 
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This factor of American interest in Chinese affairs had begun to be 
of first-class importance after the acquisition of the Philippine Islands 
by the United States, in 1898. It had led to the abandonment by our 
own country of the policy of spheres of influence in China, and to a 
weakening in the pursuit of that policy by other Powers. It was 
developed by many acts of goodwill, which led to the education in 
America of large numbers of Chinese students, and to a great increase 
in trade with China. The result has been that the American Govern- 
ment has established a sort of moral protectorate over Chinese external 
affairs, which cannot be disregarded, and which explains in part at least 
the reasons for the participation of an American observer in the 
deliberations of the Council of the League of Nations during the past 
few weeks. 


Now, after years of intense friction between China and Japan, dis- 
turbances between Korean peasants—subjects of Japan—and Chinese 
peasantry, have furnished the spark to set smouldering the accumulated 
mass of hatred which unquestionably exists—on the Chinese side at 
least—between the two nations. Upon this followed the murder of a 
Japanese staff officer travelling by rail on a Chinese-owned line, and 
the smoulder became a blaze. Allegations of damage by Chinese troops 
to the carefully guarded Japanese railway, during the night of 
18th September, were swiftly followed by news of reprisals of such a 
nature as to show evidence of most extensive military preparation. In 
twenty-four hours every point that mattered, strategically, in southern 
and central Manchuria was occupied by Japanese troops. Force, as an 
instrument of diplomacy, was in the twinkling of an eye restored to its 
xixth century position. 


That this step may have been taken without the full cognizance of 
the Japanese Government will not be incredible to those who believe— 
and have good grounds for believing—that decisions of major importance 
can be taken in Japan without Cabinet approval and without regard for 
civil considerations. But whether it be true or not is immaterial to 
the main point, which is that the step was taken, and that the 
Government of Japan has so far done nothing to recede from it. 


In a second week of sessions upon this subject, the Council of the 
League of Nations continued its efforts at mediation. In a draft 
resolution it called upon Japan to withdraw her troops without delay 
from all points outside the railway zone, and upon China to make all 
necessary arrangements for ensuring the safety of Japanese lives and 
property in the places evacuated. It urged the two Governments to 
begin direct negotiations, so soon as evacuation was completed, on 
questions outstanding between them. 
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The acceptance by China of such a resolution was as much a foregone 
conclusion as the refusal of Japan. For China, it upheld her contention 
that she should not be expected to enter into negotiations under military 
pressure, but for Japan it meant the abandonment of that leverage. 
In her reply Japan reiterated her determination to withdraw only when 
an agreement has been reached between the two Governments “ on the 
fundamental principles governing normal relations.”’ The scope of these 
“‘ fundamental principles,”’ though not precisely defined, is well known. 
It includes obviously, recognition by the Chinese Government of to-day 
of the treaty of 1915, whereby the extensions of the lease of territory 
and of the South Manchurian Railway rights were obtained. Therein 
lies the kernel of the difficulty. If the claim of China is to be supported 
on the ground that this treaty of 1915 was extorted from the Peking 
Government by threat of force, and that its validity is therefore 
questionable, the door will be opened to the same argument in regard 
to the European Peace treaties and scores of other international 
engagements. 

The dispute stands thus, at a deadlock, until the next meeting of 
the League Council on 16th November, unless either party should resort 
to force of arms in the meanwhile. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put 
theiy views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the 
space available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.} 


THE HIGHER STUDY OF WAR 


To THE EpIToR OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 

S1r,—As General Gwynn, in his interesting article on ‘' The Higher Study of 
War in the Army”’ published in the August number, refers in more than one 
place to my paper, which attempted to deal with a similar subject, perhaps I may 
be allowed to remark upon these allusions. 

I confess to finding it hard to dissociate the Higher Study of War in the 
Services from the Higher Direction of War, nor do I see any need to do so. 
Presumably senior officers devote themselves to the Higher Study of War in order 
to fit themselves for the Higher Direction of War, and if my paper is referred to, 
it will be found that, far from suggesting that the Higher Study of War “ can be 
deferred to a late stage in an officer’s career,’’ I pleaded for an earlier start and 
a more progressive system throughout an officer’s career. Where General Gwynn 
and myself appear to differ is that whereas he considers the systematized 
training at the Staff Colleges to be sufficient for all time, my view is that, however 
important and valuable it may be, it is not enough ; and that as officers advance 
in seniority, whether Staff College graduates or not, they should be given oppor- 
tunities of studying so as to assist them to fit themselves to meet their increasing 
responsibilities. 

It can well be believed that officers who have risen to the highest positions 
regret “ not having received systematic staff training,’’ and feel that they have 
missed something. But surely that is a reason for helping them to make up for 
what they have missed by bringing them into touch with “‘ matters which lie 
outside the range of normal army experience.” 

My whole point is this: such ‘‘ matters’ do exist, and it is imperative that 
officers of all Services should have facilities provided for studying them. And 
surely even those who have graduated at a Staff College will be helped by a 
“‘ refresher ’”’ ten years later—and this in the shape of a course better suited to 
their more advanced age and status. 

But General Gwynn does not agree with my suggestion that a shorter course 
should be provided for “ still more senior officers’ ; he doubts the value of such 
a course, although he approves of the I.D.C. course. 

Having for the past two and a half years been dealing with a senior officers’ 
course, I am convinced that real value is to be obtained from such courses, and 
I cannot agree with the reasons he gives why it should not be so. 

General Gwynn suggests that I do not give sufficient weight to the value of 
the Staff Colleges. I can assure him I fully realise the great value of their work, 
and that the education given there is the foundation of all higher education in 
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the Services. Nor do I for one moment doubt the value of the ‘“ co-education 
now in vogue at the Staff Colleges.’’ But, when all is said and done, officers 
attending Staff Colleges are of the equivalent of major’s and captain’s rank, and 
after completing their course have a busy Service life before them. Not all will 
find time for the study of matters outside their immediate duties. Normally, 
the large majority will have many years to serve before assuming positions of 
independent responsibility. 

My contention is that in order to establish any sound system of Higher Study 
of War, officers, in any combatant Service, should have opportunities as they 
rise in their profession to attend courses designed to help them in that study ; 
that these should be devoted to the study of subjects with which they are likely to 
be brought into touch in the higher ranks; and that these courses would be of 
especial value to those who, in spite of not having been through a Staff College, 
have received promotion. 

I would not presume to question General Gwynn’s statement that the Army 
is well satisfied with the present system, but can claim acquaintance with some 
of his Service who, in spite of having passed through the Staff College, believe 
that courses later in life are of some value; and I can safely assert that this is the 
case in my own Service. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Greenwich. WititaM Boy te, Vice-Admiral. 
September, 1931. President, Royal Naval College. 


REGIONAL CONTROL AND COMMAND 


To THE EpitTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 
S1r,—A number of articles have appeared lately in the JouRNAL and elsewhere, 
dealing directly or indirectly with the question of whether “ regional control ’”’ 
ought to be the responsibility of the Army or of the Royal Air Force. Certain 
writers dwell on the success achieved by “ air control”’ in Iraq, others point to 
the fact that while aircraft may exert pressure in varying degree on unruly peoples, 
they cannot “ control’’ territory without the co-operation of troops or police. 

It appears obvious that aircraft must play an increasingly important part in 
this work ; but it is equally obvious that they cannot function without troops to 
defend their own base, and some form of “‘ ground control’’—whether by troops 
or civil police—to conserve the position and maintain peace and quiet, even 
though a region may be overawed by threat of air attack. It must depend very 
largely on local conditions whether the aircraft are merely useful auxiliaries to the 
“* ground forces ’’ or whether they are the predominant factor and the latter the 
auxiliaries. 

The fact that there are now two Services concerned in what used to be the 
province of one inevitably raises the difficult question of command; and this, 
in turn, tends to provoke a certain amount of rivalry, certain exaggeration of 
claims, and, worst of all, the danger of divided responsibility in cases of emergency. 

It is natural that each Service should want to justify its utility, and secure 
for its officers positions of responsibility which will gratify their very proper 
ambitions; but it is not in the national interest that the matter should assume 
the character of an inter-Service controversy. 

Recent events on the North-West Frontier have emphasized the importance 
of avoiding divided control, and that aircraft and ground forces must, if they 
are to co-operate efficiently, be co-ordinated under one command. That officers 
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who have gained extensive experience in the Army before attaining the higher 
ranks in the Royal Air Force are well fitted for such a command is fully proved. 
There is evidence, too, that a General Officer who has really interested himself 
in the development of the military aspects of aviation is equally well qualified to 
handle such mixed forces. What is of the highest importance, however, is not 
that the commander should be appointed from the senior ranks of the Army or 
of the Royal Air Force on the principle that “‘ it is Buggins’ turn,” but that he 
should be an individual with a really intimate knowledge of both Services. Are 
we training such individuals ? Is not the Royal Air Force losing, by sheer process 
of superannuation and by specialization, their considerable body of officers with 
real military training, and producing a type with little experience outside its own 
Service ; and has the Army, as a whole, yet come to regard aircraft as being no 
less essential a part of its equipment than the gun, the tank, and the rifle ? 

The Navy now makes every Midshipman go through a short flying course, 
so that he may know from his earliest days what the sea looks like from the air. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of the Fleet Air Arm, it has forced the Navy 
and the Air Force to merge their separate interests in one common service—fleet 
air work. 

It is suggested that the solution of this problem of regional control, which 
at present seems so fraught with undesirable contention, might be found in the 
creation of a combined force on the lines of the Fleet Air Arm. Clearly, it cannot 
be sound that the two Services should each claim that responsibility in the matter 
should be theirs and theirs alone, when neither can do without the other, and 
neither is fitted for such command without real experience of the other. 


I am, Sir, 
London, Yours, etc., 
September, 1931. ‘* OBSERVER.”’ 
THE SHAKO 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JourNAL. 
S1r,—At present the fully equipped soldier—or, at least, the fully equipped 
officer—has to possess the following headdresses :— 
Full dress helmet, bearskin, bonnet, etc. ; 
Full dress white Wolseley helmet for the tropics ; 
Khaki Wolseley helmet ; 
Steel helmet ; 
Khaki forage cap ; 
and (only in some corps) coloured forage cap. 
This is a long list of coverings for one head, and, in discussing changes in 
headdress, it might be worth while to consider how it could be cut down. 
The first economy attack might be made on the duplicating of full dress head- 
dress for home and the tropics. Men wearing special full dress head-coverings 
such as bearskins, feather bonnets and busbys are not likely to relinquish them 
willingly in the cause of economy or anything else. They will, therefore, still 
have to be supplied—or supply themselves—with full dress sunproof helmets for 
the tropics. But infantrymen of the line have no such sentimental attachment 
for the pickelhaube, or for the shako which it is proposed to substitute for the 
former. In their case, therefore, reform might well take the course of combining 
home and tropical full dress headdress. But since neither pickelhaube nor shako 
provides sufficient protection from the sun, this would mean the adoption of the 
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Wolseley helmet for all full dress occasions—as is now done by the Royal Marines. 
Whether it were left white, as at present, or changed to dark blue or any other 
colour would have little effect on its decorativeness and efficiency. It is a com- 
fortable helmet to wear, and is as smart as anyone could desire, particularly when 
embellished with brass spikes, chains, and regimental plumes. 

Another economy reform, which would also have the effect of relieving the 
eternal dullness of khaki uniform, is the abolition of the khaki forage cap. There 
is no reason why all forage caps should not be finished decoratively in regimental 
colours, for they are never again to be worn in action. The only headdresses 
worn in the face of the enemy are the steel helmet, or the khaki Wolseley helmet 
in countries too hot for anything else. 

If these reforms were carried out, the Government and the individual would 
be relieved of the expense of two articles of clothing, and the streets of our garrison 
towns would be improved by moving spots of colour. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
London. DONALD ANDERSON, 
August, 1931. late Rajputana Rifles. 


MISSILE AND ASSAULT WEAPONS 


To THE EpItTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 

S1r,—In an article appearing in your last number under the above title, the 
writer urged the abolition of light automatics within the infantry company 
organization on the grounds that (a) it entails mixing arms in a unit, and (b) that 
there is no need for light automatics. In its place he advocated the bayonet : 
in fact his theme was a variation of the argument of ‘“‘ Bullet v. Bayonet.” 

Let us, in reply, first take the number of rifles, and therefore of bayonets, 
available in a platoon of infantry and a machine gun platoon. The former 
possesses 30 rifles, the latter 29. If the rifle platoon replaced its L.A. sections by 
rifle sections it would possess 34 rifles. Not a great deal of difference. 

Bearing these numbers in mind we can now analyse some of the writer’s 
statements and arguments. He first says that machine guns may need the 
protection of bayonets at night, in foggy weather or smoke, etc. But since the 
platoon possesses 29 rifles, even if it be admitted that these could not all be 
employed, it would appear capable of protecting itself. If it was thought to be in 
danger, a further 30 rifles plus 2 L.A.’s could be detailed for its local protection by 
attaching another rifle platoon. 

The South African War is next cited as an example of why the need of the 
bayonet has been overlooked. Surely the fact that the bayonet was not used 
in that war is an argument in favour of its abolition. 

In the late War, as the writer states, our rifle fire was sufficient to repel 
determined attacks of highly trained German troops. This, however, was achieved 
only at the cost ‘of great fatigue to our soldiers. Granted that a well-trained 
soldier can fire 15 aimed rounds in a minute, no one will affirm that after ten 
minutes of even intermittent firing at this rate his last 15 rounds will be as 
accurately aimed as his first 15. 

If in 1914 we had been armed with light automatics and machine guns on 
the same scale as at present, it must be admitted that we should have been able 
to stop the German advance with even greater success and with much less fatigue 
to the men. In addition our fire would have been sustained and accurate. In 
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1918 it was not the German rifles which held up our advance, but their machine- 
gun posts, difficult to locate and when located impervious to bayonet assaults : 
they were only capable of being reduced by tanks or H.E. shell fire. 


Now Field Service Regulations state that “‘ infantry cannot succeed in the 
initial attack unless the fire power of the defence is kept under subjection by 
superior fire power. It is by such superior fire power and not by men’s bodies that 
success is won, mere weight of numbers in the infantry assault will result only in 
unnecessary casualties.’’ The introduction of two L.A. sections in the platoon 
would seem a long step towards enabling that principle to be carried out. 


The writer states that heavy casualties will cause the bayonet strength of the 
platoon to become negligible, and therefore lose force in the final assault. But 
will the number of bayonets be the deciding factor ? Is it not more likely to be 
the preliminary fire fight which decides the battle, and in which the L.A. proves 
its worth? If we have established true superiority of fire it should need only 
the threat of a very few bayonets to bring the enemy to surrender. 


The arming of the platoon with the light automatic does, to a very slight 
extent, reduce the mobility of the infantry. But rifle sections, trained to work 
correctly in conjunction with the L.A. sections, should certainly not mask the 
fire of the latter. Even if there were no L.A.’s available, some rifle sections must 
work forward under cover of fire from the remaining rifle sections, since machine 
gun support cannot always be relied on, and in these circumstances would or would 
not mask the covering fire of the remainder of the platoon in accordance with 
their use of ground. 

Junior leaders are trained to take the initiative whenever possible ; how much 
more helpful will it be for them to know that if, through formations of the ground 
or some other reason they are unable to be helped by machine-gun fire, they still 
have a very useful reserve of fire power within their command in the L.A.’s_ In 
addition they will keep their command completely in hand, since the possession 
of L.A.’s can hardly be said to disperse this command unduly. 


The Territorials are recognized as being the second line of defence. As such 
they are trained to take their place in the field equipped and organized as the 
Regular Army. They are proud of this fact. It would, therefore, appear to be 
both bad policy and bad training to equip them in any way differently from the 
Regular Army. 

In the final summary it is stated that the reduction in the number of bayonets 
can only cause a corresponding reduction in the élan of the assaulting troops. 
But in future wars will any é/an be needed? In the South African War, as the 
writer admits, bayonets were not used. In the last War on most occasions the 
troops advanced slowly to a set time table. The bayonet of the future will 
probably be some eight or six inches long. It is difficult to envisage in any future 
war the occasion when troops will advance with any élan behind a six-inch bayonet, 
High individual discipline and morale will be required. 


To sum up: from the time of the invention of gunpowder the use of shock 
action in battle has grown progressively less important, and more and more 
dependence has been placed on the bullet. In the late War our rifle fire was so 
effective that it held up the enemy’s advance. We should have been more 
fortunate if we had been armed with L.A.’s and M.G.’s in the present proportions. 
Both in the last War and in the last Afghan War L.A.’s proved their worth, when 
on several occasions it was the individual work of platoons, making full use of the 
fire of their L.A.’s that enabled our troops to advance against enemy positions. 
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Until the invention of the perfect automatic rifle and the arming of our troops 
therewith is effected, the L.A. within the platoon seems. the weapon needed to 
enable the infantry to carry out its part both in attack and defence. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Macclesfield, S, LC. .L4neg, 
September, 1931. The Cheshire Regiment. 


REGIMENTAL TITLES 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,—There is a difficulty which sooner or later will confront almost any 
writer attempting to describe any of the operations of the British Army since 1882, 
namely, the question of Regimental Titles. 

Up to that date things are easy enough; the old Regimental numbers offer 
a straightforward nomenclature which is easy to use and to read. But nowadays 
official regimental titles seem, in many cases, to have grown so lengthy as to 
render any consecutive narrative of a battle not only somewhat tedious to read, 
but also difficult to write, if the full title is to be repeated. It is not a question 
of producing impassioned periods on paper, but of assisting the reader to follow 
a moderately lucid story. This, however, is not the only difficulty. A rule existed, 
it is said, whereby all regiments which assumed a county designation in 1882 
added the word “ shire’ to their new appellation in the case where that county 
contained a county town of the same name: e.g., Lincolnshire, etc. But what 
are we to do when we find the Army List enjoining us to write Devonshire 
Regiment ? Should we speak of Hants or Berks Regiments? If not, why not 
say Dorset or Northamptonshire? The matter is still further complicated when 
we wish to speak of certain Yeomanry or Territorial units of those same counties. 
Who has ever heard of a Devonshire Yeomanry Regiment ? What shall we do 
if we wish to write of the new Yeomanry Field Artillery Brigades ! 

Then the further difficulty arises that if we desire to use abbreviated titles in 
order to render a narrative more manageable both to writer and reader—after once 
having given a Regiment its official designation—there is no rule to follow. 
Are we then to use such nicknames as “‘ Diehards”’ in writings which may fall 
into the hands of readers who have no knowledge of what such terms can signify ? 
If so, there seems no end to the choice. On the other hand, if such alternatives 
are ruled out, what are we todo? ‘“ Fusiliers,” ‘‘ Hussars,” etc., are good names 
and convenient. But in the Great War two battalions of Fusiliers may have 
existed side by side: this might complicate matters. Are we also to speak in 
consecutive sentences of ‘‘ the Borderers’’ and the ‘‘ Borders’’? Do we admit 
such plurals as Devons or Norfolks when we are proscribed for imagining such 
words as “‘ Coldstreamers ’’ or ‘‘ Sumersets ”’ ? 

Some regiments may desire to keep up their ancient numerical designations . 
yet these have become unintelligible to the uninitiated. Once upon a time to’ 
speak of the “‘ Oxford Light Infantry ’’ was tantamount to blasphemy: the only 
correct title in polite society was ‘‘ the 43rd’ or ‘‘ the 52nd ”’ as applied to the 
original battalions. That cannot be done nowadays when writing for a wide 
circle of readers, 

It is all the more extraordinary in that the trouble has come about since 1882. 
If the purists were logical, they would make us go back to such titles as ‘“‘ Our 
Scottish Regiment,” ‘‘The Holland Regiment,” ‘‘ Lord Lucas’ Regiment.” 
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In purely regimental histories, which may aspire to but a limited circulation, 
the matter is of lesser import. But where the sale of a book might actually be 
prejudiced by such abstruse terminology, or the book itself may be condemned 
as inaccurate by the critics because it betrays ignorance of peculiar regimental 
idiosyncracies, the tangle begins to discourage the writer, so he may choose to 
avoid naming regiments in his story for fear of trouble. Do the regiments acquiesce 
in this state of affairs? Or is it not time to simplify matters a trifle? The 
incongruities of the present custom are seen in the fact that regimental badges 
may show one title, office rubber stamps some other abbreviation, while regimental 
custom prescribes yet a third. 
Lam; Sir, 
London, Yours, etc., 
October, 1931. 

Note.—The Editor will be glad to receive short letters to thé Correspondence Section 

of the JOURNAL on this subject. 


‘** HISTORICUS.”’ 
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RIOTS IN CYPRUS 


Serious rioting, the result of agitation for the union of Cyprus with Greece, 
broke out on 21st October, and before external assistance could arrive on the 
scene, Government House at Nicosia containing a very valuable collection of 
Greek, Palestinian and Egyptian antiques was set on fire and completely destroyed. 
Other towns involved in the trouble were Famagusta, Larnaca and Paphos. In 
response to a request from Sir Ronald Storrs, naval, military and air forces were 
sent from Malta and Egypt to Cyprus. The first to reach the scene was the 
destroyer ‘‘ Acasta,’’ which arrived at Paphos at 6 a.m. on the morning of 
23rd October; she was followed at 9 a.m. by the cruiser ‘‘ Shropshire,” which 
anchored off Limasol. Later in the day H.M.S. “ London,’ flying the flag of 
Rear-Admiral J. C. W. Henley, and the destroyer ‘‘ Achates”’ anchored off 
Larnaca and Famagusta respectively. At 11 a.m. on the same day, seven R.A.F. 
Vickers-Victoria troop carriers, which had flown from Egypt, landed at Nicosia 
conveying 150 men of the King’s Regimenf and Royal Air Force. The following 
day they were followed by a flight of No. 45 (Bomber) Squadron. 


The rapid concentration of these forces soon produced a quietening effect, 
and orders were given for the ringleaders of the revolt to be arrested; these 
included the Bishop of Kition, who had personally incited the mob to violence. 
Unrest continued in a less violent form, and on 29th October a detachment of 
the 12th Lancers with armoured cars were embarked from Egypt for Cyprus. 

On 30th October it was announced that the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had sent a message to the Governor of Cyprus informing him that: “It is a 
matter of grave concern that in any circumstances whatsoever the King’s 
Representative in a British Colony should have been exposed to insult and 
personal danger from those who are subjects of His Majesty. The King has been 
much perturbed to learn that, while His Majesty’s Representative was in residence, 
an attack was actually made on Government House at Nicosia, and that amongst 
the leaders of that attack should have been persons who had recently taken the 
oath of allegiance. 


“You have already taken action against the ringleaders. You have my full 
support in dealing with them and in any necessary action to put down this sedition 
or to make it clear to those who have been so unfortunately misled that neither 
now nor in future will disorder be tolerated. It is obvious that the liberties given 
under the present constitution have been abused by disloyal political leaders. 
Accordingly in the general interests of the people of Cyprus His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will have to review, in consultation with you, the whole question of the 
constitutional future of the island... .” 
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«FRANCE 


HIGHER AIR COUNCIL. 


A decree constituting a Higher Air Council was signed on 27th patent by 
M. Doumer, President of the Republic, at a Council of Ministers. The new Council, 
of which the Minister of Air is ex-officio President, is to be an advisory body on 
all subjects relevant to military aviation, and in particular the organization of 
the aerial forces in peace and war; the part to be played by the air services in 
co-operation with other forces by land and sea; air defence and fighting tactics ; 
recruiting of the air service; and building programmes and the mobilization of 
the aeroplane industry. The Council will also consider any other questions placed 
before it by the Minister of Air. 


The members of the Council are the Minister of Air, the Inspector-General 
of the Air Force, the Chief of the Air Staff, the Director of Technical Services, 
and five chief officers of the Air Force, all of whom have full voting powers ; 
while the Inspector-General of Technical Aviation and Assistant Chiefs of the 
Air Staff yne of whom is to act as rapporteur, are to be appointed as advisory 
members. Civilian experts called upon to advise the Council are to be appointed 
temporary members without voting powers. In all questions relating to naval 
or military forces the higher command of the forces concerned is to appoint 
members with full voting powers. 


The creation of this Council places the air command for the first. time on an 
equal footing with the naval and military high commands, 


GERMANY 


COMBINED TRAINING.—A combined naval and military landing exercise was 
carried out on the early morning of 15th July on the Baltic coast North-West of 
Swinemiinde. 


The exercise was under the orders of the Artillery Commander of the 
2nd Division and of the Commandant of the Swinemiinde Defences The army 
units engaged were a battalion of the 3rd Infantry Regiment, which was on its 
way from East Prussia to K6nigsbriick Camp in Saxony to carry out its annual 
month’s field training, and a pioneer detachment. 


The battalion with its transport and equipment was conveyed from K6nigsberg 
to the Pomeranian coast in two hired transports, the rotor-ship ‘‘ Barbara’’ and 
the S.S. ‘‘ Stern,” each of 2,000-3,000 tons displacement. In order to avoid 
unnecessary expenditure, the covering naval units of the landing force and the coast 
defence artillery of the defending force were imaginary. 


Shortly before 3 a.m., as it was just getting light, the two transports approached 
the shore of the Island of Usedom in the neighbourhood of Bansin and Heringsdorf, 
under a smoke screen produced by a flotilla of six fast U.Z. minesweeping motor 
launches. With a view to economy, the smoke screen was only produced during 
the initial landing, instead of during the whole operation. Under cover of the 
smoke screen, ship’s boats and pneumatic rafts were lowered into the water, 
manned, and towed to shore by the coastal motor boats. The covering parties 
were opposed by troops of the 2nd Division, but made good their landing. The 
horses in box crates and vehicles were then lowered into six special horse-lighters 
which were also towed until a depth of two metres was reached. They were then 
hauled further towards the shore by means of six hauling tackles constructed 
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by the pioneers. The lighters had high flat sterns which were lowered to form 
a ramp. Each lighter took six to eight horses. Weather conditions were 
favourable and the landing was completed by 11 a.m. 


SOVIET UNION 

CHANGES IN RED Army.—Some important changes in the staffs of the Soviet 
Defence Force have been announced in Moscow. 

Uborevich, Vice-Commissar and Vice-President of the Supreme War Soviet, 
goes to Minsk as G.O.C., and is succeeded by Tukashevski, the present G.O.C. 
Leningrad. Yegoroff has been appointed Chief of Staff of the Red Army. 

Shaposhnikov, Chief of General Staff, is transferred to the Volga Command, 
and is replaced by Igorov from Minsk. 

Bielov, from North Caucasus, takes over Leningrad. 

Muklevich, Commander-in-Chief, Soviet: Fleet in the Baltic, is relieved by 
Orloff, from the Black Sea, and is not reappointed. Kazakoff, Chief of Staff, 
Baltic, relieves Orloff, 

Baranoff, Commander-in-Chief, Air Force, is relieved by his deputy, 
Alksnisastroff, and goes to the Supreme Economic Council, whence he will direct 
Soviet Civil Aviation. 

There have also been many changes in the secondary appointments. The 
reasons for these changes have not been made public. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 


On 24th August, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald tendered the resignation of his 
Ministry to the King, who entrusted him with the formation of a National 
Government. On the 25th August, it was announced that the King had approved 
the principal appointments of Cabinet and other Ministers. In place of the former 
Cabinet of twenty-one Ministers, the new Cabinet consisted of ten only, among 
whom were none of the Ministers for the fighting services. The Right Hon. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, in succession 
to the Right Hon. A. V. Alexander. On 4th September, the appointment was 
announced of the Right Hon. the Earl Stanhope to be Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in succession to Mr. C. G. Ammon, M.P. The post 
of Civil Lord of the Admiralty remained unfilled. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS, 


New AIRCRAFT CARRIER COMMAND.—On 4th August, the Admiralty announced 
that Rear-Admiral R. G. H. Henderson, C.B., had been appointed to be Rear- 
Admiral Commanding Aircraft Carriers, to date 21st September. Rear-Admiral 
Henderson hoisted his flag on that date in the ‘‘ Courageous,”” Captain C. Varyl 
Robinson, at Portsmouth. 


THIRD CRUISER SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral F. L. Tottenham, C.B.E., is to 
be Rear-Admiral Commanding the Third Cruiser Squadron, in succession to 
Vice-Admiral B. E. Domvile, C.B., C.M.G., to date 1st January, 1932. 


CHATHAM DocKYARD.—Rear-Admiral C. W. Round-Turner, C.M.G., succeeded 
Vice-Admiral A. J. B. Stirling, C.B., as Admiral-Superintendent, Chatham 
Dockyard, on 1st October. 


REAR-ADMIRAL, SUBMARINES.—Rear-Admiral C. J. C. Little, C.B., succeeded 
Rear-Admiral M. E. Dunbar-Nasmith, V.C., C.B., as Rear-Admiral (S), on 
2nd September. 5 

SoutH AMERICA Division.—The broad pennant of Captain R. H. O. Lane-Poole, 
O.B.E., as Commodore Commanding, South America Division of the America and 
West Indies Station, was hoisted in H.M.S. ‘‘Durban ” at Chatham on 1st September. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLOTILLAS.—The appointment of Rear-Admiral F. F. Rose, 
C.B., D.S.O., as Rear-Admiral (D), Mediterranean Fleet, has been ante-dated 
to 13th November. 

SECOND-IN-COMMAND, MEDITERRANEAN,.—Vice-Admiral R. R. C. Backhouse, 
C.B., C.M.G., has been appointed Vice-Admiral Commanding, First Battle Squadron, 
and Second-in-Command, Mediterranean Fleet, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
Sir. W. W. Fisher, K.C.B., C.V.O., to date 14th March, 1932. 
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THIRD SEA LorD.—Rear-Admiral C. M. Forbes, C.B., D.S.O., is to be a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and Controller, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
R. R. C. Backhouse, to date 1st March, 1932. 


NaAvaL SECRETARY.—Captain S. J. Meyrick, A.D.C., now commanding the 
R.N. College, Dartmouth, is to be Naval Secretary to the First Lord, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral G. K. Chetwode, C.B., C.B.E., to date 11th January, 1932. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE.—Vice-Admiral A. D. P. R. Pound, C.B., has been 
appointed to H.M.S. “‘ President,’’ additional, for-special duty at the Admiralty 
in connection with the Disarmament Conference for a period not exceeding six 
months, to date 1st December, 1931. 


ATLANTIC FLEET COMMAND.—Sir Austen Chamberlain, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, stated in the House of Commons on 28th September that Admiral 
Sir Michael Hodges, in consequence of a report from his medical advisers that his 
complete recovery would require considerable time, had asked to be relieved of 
his command of the Atlantic Fleet. The Board of Admiralty, with great regret, 
had acceded to his request, and the King had approved the appointment of Admiral 
Sir John Kelly, K.C.B., in his place. 

Admiral Sir John Kelly hoisted his flag in H.M.S. “‘ Nelson” at Portsmouth 
on 6th October. 


; Frac List CHANGES. 

On ‘5th October, the Admiralty announced that the following retirements and 
promotions had been approved :— 

Admiral Sir Walter H. Cowan, Bart., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O., placed on the 
Retired List for non-service, to date 6th October. 

Vice-Admiral Sir W. A. H. Kelly, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., to be Admiral in 
H.M. Fleet, 6th October. 

Rear-Admiral 'C. K. MacLean, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., to be Vice-Admiral in 
H.M. Fleet, 6th October. 

Captain A. H. Norman, C.M.G., A.D.C., to be Rear-Admiral in H.M. Fleet, 
6th October, and placed on the Retired List, 7th October. 

Captain M. L. Goldsmith, D.S.O., A.D.C., to be Rear-Admiral in H.M. Fleet, 
7th October, and placed.on the Retired List, 8th October. 

Captain. E. W. Leir, D.S.O., A.D.C., to .be Rear-Admiral in H.M. Fleet, 
9th October, and placed on the Retired List, roth October. 


Captain the Hon. A. R. M. Ramsay, D.S.O., A.D.C. (Commodore, 2nd class), 
to be Rear-Admiral in H.M. Fleet, roth October. 


Vice-Admiral T. D. Gilbert, C.B., has been promoted to the rank of Admiral 
on the ‘Retired List, to date 6th October. 


MATERIAL, 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT CHANGES.—Owing to the reduction in the amount 
of contract shipbuilding work at the present time, the post of Director of Warship 
Production has been discontinued. Mr. C. E. Goodyear, O.B.E., formerly Director 
of Watship Production, was transferred to the Dockyard Department as Deputy 
Director of Dockyards after the retirement of Mr. C. G. Hall on 2nd September, 
1931:: ‘Mr. -E.:.D. Meryon, Chief Constructor, was appointed as Superintendent 
of Contract Work on 3rd September; 1931. 
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LAUNCH OF THE “ LEANDER.*—The cruiser “ Leander’’ was launched at 
Devonport Dockyard on 24th September. This is the only one of the three cruisers 
of the 1929 programme the construction of which was proceeded with. She is 
the first of a new class of 6,700-ton vessels mounting eight 6-inch guns, and is the 
first 6-inch gun cruiser built for the Royal Navy since the ‘‘ Enterprise ’’ class 
were laid down in 1918. The propelling machinery is being supplied by Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd. 


SLOOPS OF THE 1929 PROGRAMME.—H.M.S. “‘ Fowey,”’ the first of the four sloops 
of the 1929 programme, commissioned at Devonport on 9th September for service 
in the East Indies, where she replaces the “‘ Folkestone’ in the Persian Gulf, 
the “‘ Folkestone ”’ relieving in China the ‘‘ Magnolia,” which returns home to be 
scrapped. The ‘‘ Fowey”’ visited Fowey on 22nd September to receive a 
presentation from her name town. The ‘“‘ Shoreham ”’ commissioned at Chatham 
for trials on 8th September, and was due to complete on 26th October, also for 
the Persian Gulf, to replace the ‘“‘ Penzance,’’ which in turn relieves the “‘ Lupin ”’ 
in the Red Sea, the ‘‘ Lupin”’ returning home to join the Reserve Fleet. The 
*“‘ Bideford ” is due to complete at Devonport on 26th November to replace the 
“ Hastings’ in the Persian Gulf. The “ Hastings ”’ will relieve the “‘ Dahlia” 
in the Red Sea, the latter ship returning home for scrapping. The prospective 
date for completion of the “‘ Rochester’ at Chatham is 31st March, 1932, when 
she is to relieve the “‘ Cyclamen ”’ on the Africa Station. 


DESTROYERS OF THE 1929 PROGRAMME.—The four destroyers of the 1929 
programme were all launched in September, the “‘ Cygnet ” and “‘ Crescent ’’ at the 
Barrow Works of Vickers-Armstrongs on 29th and the “‘ Crusader ”’ and ‘‘ Comet ”’ 
at Portsmouth Dockyard on the 30th. These vessels are slightly heavier than the 
“‘ Beagle’ class of the previous year, with a displacement of 1,375 instead of 
1,330 tons. 


SUBMARINES OF THE 1929 PROGRAMME.—The three submarines authorized under 
the 1929 programme are still building. The ‘‘ Thames,’ at the Vickers-Armstrongs 
yard, Barrow, will be of the ocean-going class, of 1,760 tons, mounting a 4.7-inch 
gun; and the “ Swordfish”’ and “ Sturgeon,’’ building at Chatham Dockyard, 
will be of the coastal type, of 640 tons, mounting a 3-inch gun each. 


H.M.S. “ Iron DuxeE,”’-—Under the London Naval Treaty the ‘‘ Iron Duke ” 
may be retained as a training ship, but must be de-militarized ; this means that 
two of her five turrets, her conning tower and torpedo-tubes must be removed, 
and boilers in excess of what are required to give a speed of 18 knots must be 
removed or mutilated. The ship will pay-off about mid-November and be taken 
in hand for this work to be done by Devonport Dockyard. 


““ MARLBOROUGH ”’ ExpLOoSIVE TESTS.—The battleship ‘‘ Marlborough’”’ was 
used for a series of explosive tests, which were carried out in Plymouth Sound. 
Gradually increasing amounts of cordite were exploded in her forward magazine ; 
the last explosion tore a hole in her side. Repairs were completed on the 15th, 
and next day the ship proceeded to Portsmouth for further tests before being 
sold for breaking up. 


THE SCRAPPING OF WARSHIPS.—The “Marlborough ’”’ was the fourth of the 
five ships which Great Britain agreed to scrap under the London Treaty. The 
others were the ‘‘ Benbow,” ‘‘ Emperor of India ’’ and “ Tiger.” The Admiralty 
have until June, 1932, to render these ships unfit for warlike service; and until 
June, 1933, before they need be finally scrapped. 
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With the scrapping of the cruisers ‘ Carysfort’’ and “‘ Cleopatra ’”’ the total 
of British cruisers on the effective list was reduced to fifty-two. This includes 
the “‘ Exeter,’’ commissioned at Devonport on 21st July. Three of the remaining 
fifty-two cruisers—the “‘ Comus,”’ “‘ Castor ”’ and ‘“‘ Champion,’’—are sixteen years 
of age ; and six more—the “‘ Constance,” ‘‘ Canterbury,”’ “‘ Cambrian,”’ ‘“‘ Centaur,” 
“Concord” and “ Brisbane ’’—are fifteen years of age, all reckoned from date 
of completion. 


PERSONNEL. 


R.N. LEctuRE LisRARY.—Revised arrangements came into force on 1st October 
in connection with the R.N. Lecture Library. The Library and its civilian staff 
remain attached to the establishment of the R.N. College, Greenwich, but the 
stock of lanterns and apparatus, lectures and slides will be stored at the Naval 
Store Depot, Royal Victoria Yard, Deptford, under the control of the Superintendent 
R.N. Stores Depot, West India Docks. Lectures and their appropriate sets of 
slides are of three categories :—(a) those for general circulation, (b) those for 
circulation within a particular command, and (c) those for circulation as requisite. 
All ships with a complement of three hundred and over are allowed a lantern 
and apparatus. 


ENGINEERING PRIZE AWARDS.—The Newman Memorial Prize for the year 
1930-31 has been awarded to Sub-Lieutenant (E) H. A. K. Lay, R.N., of 
H.M.S. “‘ Norfolk.” <A prize of £20 has been awarded to Lieutenant (E) E. J. H. 
Kirby, R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Devonshire,” on the result of the final examination held 
on the conclusion of the advanced engineering course at the R.N. College, Greenwich, 
in July last. 

DARTMOUTH PRIzES.—Eardley Howard-Crockett Prizes for Naval Cadets 
passing out of the R.N. College, Dartmouth, in July, 1931, have been awarded 
to Chief Cadet Captains J. A. McClure and R. W. Slater. 


TALKING Fi_ms,—A Fleet Order states that the possibility of supplying sound 
apparatus and films for recreational purposes is now receiving close attention, and 
it is hoped to circulate a definite scheme for consideration before the end of the year. 


PROMOTION TO WARRANT SHIPWRIGHT.—Having regard to the fact that 
promotion to the rank of Warrant Shipwright has been suspended for a number 
of years, the Admiralty have decided that alternative vacancies for this rank 
which arise owing to retirements for age may be filled until the present surplus 
is absorbed. The last promotions to Warrant Shipwright were dated 
14th June, 1928. 

NEw NaAvat Cook Brancu.—Arrangements consequent on the decision 
(announced in the First Lord’s Memorandum accompanying the Navy Estimates) 
to amalgamate the Officers’ Cook and Ship’s Cook branches were set forth in 
A.F.O. 1854/31. The new officer titles are :—Warrant Cook, for warrant instructor 
in cookery; Commissioned Cook, for commissioned instructor in cookery ; 
Paymaster Lieutenant (C), for Lieutenant instructor in cookery ; and Paymaster 
Lieutenant-Commander (C), for Lieutenant-Commander instructor in cookery. 


MESSING ALLOWANCES REDUCED.—Concurrently with revised issuing prices 
of Service provisions, the following reductions in allowances were made with effect 
from 1st October :—Messing allowance, from 8d. to 74d. a day; victualling 
allowance, from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 14d. a day; Sunday dinner allowance, from 3d. 
to 23d. ; officers’ provision allowance, from 3s. 1d. or £50 a year to 2s. 11d. a day 
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or £47 a year; men’s provision allowance (also leave allowance), from 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 2d. a day; Shore Wireless Service provision allowance, from 1s. 9d. to 
1s. 8d. a day. 

REDUCTIONS IN Navy Pay. 


In Fleet Orders dated 12th September, 1931, the Admiralty notified that, 
in view of the urgent need for economy in national expenditure, H.M. Government 
had decided that as from rst October, 1931 :— 


(a) The rates of pay authorized for entries into the Service on or after 
5th October, 1925, were to be applied to all officers of the ranks affected, 
regardless of the date of their entry into the Service. 


(b) The standard rates of officers’ full pay, unemployed pay, half-pay 
and retired pay were to be reduced by 11 per cent., subject to the 
rounding off of odd amounts, instead of 8 per cent., as at present, 
and that in future the rates were to be subject to review six monthly, 
on 1st April and 1st October. 


It was further notified that, as from 1st October, 1931, the rates of pay laid 
down for men who entered the Royal Navy or Royal Marines after 4th October, 
1925, Should be applicable to all men who entered on or prior to that date. 


On 15th September, the Senior Officer, Atlantic Fleet, then at Invergordon, 
reported that the promulgation of the reduced rates of naval pay had led to unrest 
among a proportion of the lower ratings. In consequence of this he had deemed 
it desirable to suspend the programme of exercises of the fleet and to recall the 
ships to harbour while investigations were being made into representations of 
hardship. On 16th September, the Admiralty directed the fleet to proceed to 
its home ports forthwith. Personal investigations were made by the three 
Commanders-in-Chief at the home ports into those classes of cases in which it was 
alleged that the reductions pressed with exceptional hardness. 


On 21st September, the Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons 
that reductions were to be limited as regards teachers, police and the three defence 
Services to not more than 10 per cent. This decision will not apply to the higher 
ranks of commissioned officers in the defence Services. 


Revised statements of the changes to be made in consequence of the above 
decision were issued in Fleet Orders dated 2nd and 9th October, 1931. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLEET.—The Mediterranean Fleet under the command of 
Admiral Sir Ernle Chatfield left Malta on 1st September on its second summer 
cruise, to ports in the Levant, and was away from its base until 26th October. 
The flagship ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” attended by the “ Beagle,” visited Erissos, 
Mudros, Mitylene, Salonica and Suda Bay. 


ATLANTIC FLEET.—The Atlantic Fleet began its autumn cruise on 7th, 8th 
and 9th September from Devonport, Portsmouth and the Nore respectively. 
It was commanded temporarily by Rear-Admiral Wilfred Tomkinson in the absence 
in hospital of Admiral Sir Michael Hodges. The exercise programme was abandoned 
on 16th September to allow of inquiries into hardships consequent on the proposed 
reductions in pay, and the ships on that day left Invergordon and Rosyth for their 
home ports. The autumn programme was resumed on 8th October, when the 
Fleet proceeded to Rosyth under the command of Admiral Sir John Kelly, the new 
Commander-in-Chief, 
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AMERICA StTATION.—On her return from: Canadian waters, the ‘‘ Delhi,” 
flagship. of Vice-Admiral Vernon Haggard, visited New York in the last week of 
September. The “ Danae” cruised in the West Indies; the “‘ Dragon” on the 
Pacific coast of Canada and. the United States; and the ‘‘ Dauntless” off the 
South-East coast of South America. 


HURRICANE IN HonpurRAS.—A severe hurricane visited Belize, the capital of 
British Honduras, on roth September, causing about 700 deaths and widespread 
destruction of property. H.M.S. “‘ Danae,’’ Captain E. R. Bent, D.S.C., was 
ordered there from Barbados after calling at Jamaica for additional stores, and 
arrived on the 15th. Working parties were landed and marines patrolled the town. 


CHINA STATION.—Most of the ships of the China Squadron visited Wei-Hai-Wei 
for rest and recreation during the summer. While there, Vice-Admiral Sir Howard 
Kelly transferred his flag from the “‘ Suffolk ”’ to the ‘‘ Petersfield’ and visited 
Tientsin. Visits to Japanese ports were made by the. cruisers ‘ Suffolk,” 
“ Cornwall,’ “‘ Caradoc’ and the sloop ‘‘ Cornflower.” 


AUSTRALIA STATION.—Independent cruises were made by the Australian 
Squadron under Commodore L. S. Holbrook after it dispersed from Hervey Bay 
on 3rd September, and the flagship ‘“‘ Canberra”’ visited Gladstone, Noumea, 
Tanna Island, and Suva, Fiji. The ‘“‘ Tattoo” replaced the ‘“ Anzac” as 
flotilla leader. 


ROYAL MARINES 


MorRE VACANCIES FOR OFFICERS.—It was significant that although nine 
vacancies for first appointments, Royal Marines, were offered at the Civil Service 
examination held in June, only three candidates reached the qualifying standard. 
The number of vacancies for first appointments at the examination in November 
has been increased from five to twelve. 


SIGNALLING INSTRUCTORS.—It has been decided that sergeants, R.M., qualified 
as instructors of signalling will relinquish their rating on promotion to colour 
sergeant, except that it may be held while so employed in complements of Royal 
Marine Divisions. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


SHiPs’ BELLS FoR DisposaL.—A number of inscribed ships’ bells are available 
for sale to naval officers and others who may wish to acquire them. Most of the 
bells in good condition are priced at £5, and others at prices down to {1. In order 
that the claims of officers serving abroad may be considered, none of the bells 
will be sold until January, 1932. Applications should be made to the Director 
of Stores, Admiralty, S.W.1. 


ADMIRALTY JUNIOR COUNSEL.—Paymaster Commander K. S. Carpmael, R.N., 
retired, was in August appointed Junicr Counsel to the Admiralty in the Admiralty 
Court, in succession to Mr. R. H. Balloch. Paymaster Commander Carpmael 
had seventeen years’ service in the Royal Navy before he retired at his own request 
in 1920 to take up a legal career. He became a barrister-at-law, Middle Temple, 
in 1919. 


ROYAL NAVAL FLYING CLUB 

At a meeting held by a number of naval officers interested in private flying 

at the Royal United Service Institution on the 15th October, 1931, it was 
unanimously decided to form the “‘ Royal Naval Flying Club” (R.N.F.C.). 
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Membership of the Club is open to.all officers who hold or have held, permanent 



































of commissions in the Royal Navy or Royal Marines, and subordinate officers on the 
e active list. The objects of the Club are to provide widespread flying facilities 
e for naval officers in the vicinity of the Home Ports where possible, together with 


the flying and country club amenities afforded by the National Flying Services 
f organization. 


d Arrangements have been made whereby members of the R.N.F.C. are entitled 
S without extra subscription, to full club and flying facilities at :— 
d Hanworth Park London Headquarters of the R.N.F.C. 
Hamble For such time as the Hampshire Aeroplane Club use that 
i aerodrome and then at Portsmouth when they move 
1 there. 
1 Reading The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Aero Club, Woodley 
’ Aerodrome, 
Nottingham The Nottingham Flying Club, Tollerton Aerodrome. 
Yeadon (near The Yorkshire Aeroplane Club, Yeadon Aerodrome. 
; Bradford & Leeds) 
i Hull The Hull Aero Club, Hedon Aerodrome. 
3 Blackpool The Blackpool and Fylde Aero Club, Stanley Park 
‘ Aerodrome. 


Stoke-on-Trent The Staffordshire Aero Club, Meir Aerodrome. 


Further particulars of the Club can be obtained from The Hon. Secretary, 
Royal Naval Flying Club, Hanworth Park, Feltham, Middlesex. 


DOMINION NAVIES. 


AUSTRALIA 


: First NAavAL MEMBER.—Vice-Admiral W. Munro Kerr, C.B., C.B.E., completed 
his two years as First Naval Member of the Commonwealth Naval Board on 
zoth October, and was succeeded by Rear-Admiral G. F. Hyde, C.V.O., C.B.E., 
R.A.N., who until May last was in command of the Third Battle Squadron, 
Royal Navy. 

THE ActTivE SguaprRon.—The number of Australian ships in seagoing 
commission now numbers four only ; the cruisers “‘ Canberra ’”’ and “‘ Australia,” 
| the seaplane carrier “‘ Albatross,’’ and the destroyer ‘ Tattoo.” The six ‘‘ Seagull ” 
amphibian machines in the “‘ Albatross’’ have been reduced tofour. Inthe enforced 
reductions, owing to the urgent need for economy, an effort has been made to 
avoid prejudicing any vital part of the organization. In spite of the severe 
prunings, an efficient nucleus is being maintained. 





NEW ZEALAND 


NEw CoMMODORE COMMANDING.—Captain F. Burges Watson, D.S.O., is to be 
lent to the New Zealand Government, dated 26th February, 1932, as Commodore, 
second class, for duty as First Naval Member of the New Zealand Naval Board, 
and Commodore Commanding the New Zealand Station, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral Geoffrey Blake. Captain C. S. Thomson is to be lent to the New Zealand 
Government from 1st January, 1932, for duty as Second Naval Member of the 
New Zealand Naval Board. 
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REFIT. OF THE “ DuUNEDIN.”—The cruiser ‘‘ Dunedin,’’ which is undergoing 
large repairs at Chatham at a cost of about £135,000, should be completed by the 
end of February, 1932, and will return to New Zealand in the Spring. 


UNEMPLOYMENT LEvy.—In Admiralty Fleet Orders on 4th September there 
were published instructions regarding the payment by naval personnel belonging to, 
or lent under agreement to, the New Zealand Naval Forces, of the levy and 
deduction from pay and allowances and value of victualling under the Unemploy- 
ment Amendment Act (New Zealand), 1931. The levy is at the rate of 20s. per 
annum, payable in quarterly instalments, beginning on 1st August, 1931. 
In addition to this levy, all pay and allowances earned from this date by the 
personnel, and the value of victualling, are subject to a deduction of 1d. for every 
6s. 8d., or part thereof, contained in such pay and allowances, 


FuTURE Rates oF Pay.—The New Zealand Government have announced 
that future engagements or re-engagements of R.N. officers for service in the 
New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy will be at the same rates of pay, 
allowances and conditions as those appertaining to the Imperial Service, and will 
be subject to any variations made by the Imperial Government during the period 
of service. New ratings lent to the New Zealand Division will be engaged at the 
New Zealand rates of pay in force in August, 1931, less 10 per cent., but allowances 
for wives and dependents will be at Imperial rates, and other allowances at New 
Zealand rates, all subject to any variations made during the period of service, 
either by the Imperial Government or by H.M. Government in New Zealand. 


ALLOWANCES REDUCED.—The following reductions in the daily allowances for 
non-substantive ratings to New Zealand personnel are announced :—seaman 
gunner and seaman torpedoman, from 4d. to 3d. a day; gunlayer, 2nd class, and 
leading torpedoman, from 8d. to 6d. a day. 


FOREIGN NAVIES. 
ARGENTINA 


NEw CrRuISERS.—The cruisers “‘ Vintecinco de Mayo ”’ and “‘ Almirante Brown,” 
constructed at Leghorn and Genoa respectively have been taken over by the 
Argentine Navy. On their voyage out both ships had to put back to Las Palmas 
on account of engine trouble in the ‘‘ Vintecinco de Mayo ”’ and, finally sailed from 
that port on the 2nd September. 

TRAINING SHIP CRUISE.—The training ship “‘ Presidente Sarmiento ”’ visited 
Southampton and Portsmouth in September, and her cadets were shown over 
H.M.S. “ Victory,”’ the Dockyard, the ‘“ Excellent’’ the ‘‘ Vernon,” and the 
Submarine Depot. 


” 


CHILE 


NAVAL REVOLT AT CoguimBo.—On Ist September, as a result of a misunder- 
standing about certain measures taken by the Minister of Finance to reduce wages 
owing to lack of funds, a revolt took place in the Chilean fleet at its winter quarters 
at Coquimbo. Ratings made certain demands upon the officers, who rejected 
them on disciplinary grounds, whereupon the petty officers and men took possession 
of the ships and imprisoned the officers. The Government decided not to consider 
any grievances until discipline had been restored. Rear-Admiral von Schroeder 
was sent by air to Coquimbo to negotiate, and met representatives of the men 
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on board the ‘‘ Almirante Latorre,”* but when these negotiations broke down, 
the Government decided that extreme measures should be taken. 

On 5th September,-the Army occupied the forts and naval signal school at 
Valparaiso, and the naval bases at Quinteros and Talcahuano. At the latter 
place there were casualties on both sides when a fort was captured from the rebels. 
The following day the Air Force bombed the ships. It is stated that some eighty 
aeroplanes were employed, but contrary to reports in the Press, no ships were hit 
by this air attack. The old battleship ‘‘ Capitan Pratt’’ and the destroyer 
“* Riveros ’’ were, however, damaged by fire from the shore battery. There was 
no properly organized defence, and the morale of the mutineers was suffering from 
a week of sleepless nights, lack of food and water, and failure to secure support 
from the Government forces. On 7th September, they surrendered unconditionally. 

In a message dated 9th September, the correspondent of The Times at Santiago 
de Chile said: ‘‘ In spite of the precautions of the British authorities it appears 
that Communist agents working under instructions from Moscow and Berlin 
established contact with Chilean sailors while the battleship ‘‘ Almirante Latorre ”’ 
was being reconditioned at Devonport. The rebellion is attributed exclusively 
to Communist elements, whose numerical strength among the sailors was steadily 
increasing. The stories to the effect that the insurrection was due to excessive 
oppression of the sailors by warrant and petty officers are unfounded.” 

On 11th October, it was announced that the Chilean Admiralty had dismissed 
two Vice-Admirals and numerous Captains and Commanders. These disciplinary 
measures, it was explained, were not due to the officers being considered to have been 
involved in the recent seditious movement ; action had been taken because they 
were held to have failed in their duty in the face of the occurrences, 


DENMARK 


NEw ConstRucTION.—A new Royal Yacht is being built and has wseng launched, 
Three small torpedo boats of 285 tons are under construction, 


FINLAND 


New Coast DEFENCE SH1pS.—The second armoured coast defence ship ‘‘ Imar- 
inen ’’ was launched at Abo on 9th July. These are vessels of about 4,000 tons 
displacement and are to carry an armament of four 10-inch and eight 4.7-inch 
guns. It is reported that diesel-electric drive will be fitted, and their speed will 
be 16 knots. 


FRANCE 


NEw CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME.—The Minister of Marine has tabled the 

following construction programme for 1932-33 :— 
Four 2nd class cruisers of about 7,500 tons, 
One destroyer. 
One torpedo boat. 
One river gunboat. 
One small surveying vessel. 

The Bill will come up for discussion during the Session which commences in 
November, and it is hoped that it will be passed before the end of the year. 
France evidently desires to go to the Disarmament Conference with as large a navy 
as possible, even if some of it is only projected, 
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NEw CRUISERS.—The two cruisers of the 1931-32 programme will resemble 
the ‘‘ Lamotte-Picquet ’’ but will be slightly longer. It is also reported that 
they will be better protected. One is to be laid down at Lorient on the slips from 
which the flotilla leader ‘‘ Epervier ’’ was launched on the 14th August. 


FLotitta LEADERS LAUNCHED.—The flotilla leader “‘ Milan ’’ was launched at 
Lorient on 13th October, and the ‘‘ Epervier’’ also at Lorient, on 14th August. 
They belong to a class of twelve of 2,441 tons displacement, 75,000 horse-power, 
37 knots speed, and an armament of five 5.5-in., one 3-in., four smaller A.A. guns 
and six torpedo tubes. 


NEw SuHips NaMED.—In the naming of new vessels, regard is being paid to 
notable achievements in the naval history of France. A destroyer is to be named 
‘‘ Le Fantasque,” after Admiral Suffren’s ship of the same name; and another 
“‘) Audacieux,” after that of Villaret de Joyeuse in 1795; ‘“‘ Le Triomphant,” 
after a ship of Tourville ; ‘‘ Le Terrible,” after a ship of d’Estrees ; and “ ]’ Agosta,”’ 
(for a submagine), after a flagship of Duquesne, are other new names. 


SAILING SHIPS FOR TRAINING JUNIOR OFFICERS.—Two 215-ton topsail schooners 
or ketches are to be specially built for training midshipmen and cadets from the 
naval school at Brest. It is expected that these vessels will be ready for service 
next year. 


GERMANY 


CRUISE OF THE “ EMDEN.’’—Early in August, the German cruiser ‘‘ Emden ” 
paid a courtesy visit to the Cocos Islands to locate the bodies of members of the 
crew of the war-time ‘“‘ Emden” and to give them proper burial. The British 
surveying ship “‘ Iroquois,’’ Captain A. L. Jackson, R.N., accompanied her. On 
11th August, a Berlin message stated that the cruiser was unable to effect a landing 
owing to heavy seas, but a wreath given by relatives of members of the crew of 
the old ‘‘ Emden ”’ was dropped overboard at the spot where she was destroyed, 
and another wreath intended for the graves of those buried ashore was taken over 
by the Captain of the ‘‘ Iroquois,’’ who undertook to lay it on them. 


SALE OF THE “ PANTHER,.’’—The gunboat “‘ Panther,’”’ which became famous 
for her association with the Agadir crisis in the summer of 1911, when she was sent 
to this harbour on the Atlantic coast of Morocco ostensibly to maintain and protect 
German interests, is being scrapped. 


GREECE 


NEw PROGRAMME.—A construction programme covering the period up to 1937 
includes two destroyer flotillas, each with a leader and eight destroyers, and two 
submarines. Of these four destroyers are building and four more will be laid 
down shortly. It is also proposed to bring the arsenals, coast defences, submarine 
bases and naval schools up to date. 


OLD BATTLESHIPS TO BE SCRAPPED.—The “‘ Lemnos” and “ Kilkis ”’ (ex-U.S. 
*‘ Idaho ” and “‘ Mississipi’) are to be scrapped. It is probable that the armoured 
cruiser ‘‘ Georgios Averoff’’ will be similarly disposed of before long. 


ITALY 


CRUISER LAUNCHED.—The cruiser ‘‘ Luigi Cadorna,’”’ the fifth of the ‘‘ Con- 
dotteri ’’ type, of a little over 5,000 tons, was launched at Trieste on 30th September. 
Four ships of this class are now in commission ; two more are due for completion 
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in 1932; and a further two havé" been appropriated for. They are proving 
exceptionally speedy, and with their armament of eight 6-inch and six A.A. guns 
and four torpedo tubes, they are remarkably powerful ships for their size. They 
are regarded as being the “‘ answer”’ to the large French flotilla leaders. 


TRAINING SHIPS’ CRUISE.—The sailing ships ‘‘ Amerigo Vespucci” and 
‘‘ Cristoforo Colombo,’’ employed as training vessels for the Royal Italian Navy, 
cruised in European waters during the summer. They visited Kiel in August, 
and on 8th September arrived in the Thames and anchored off Gravesend. Rear- 
Admiral D. Cavagnari was in command, with his flag in the “‘ Vespucci.’”’ The 
ships later proceeded to the Solent to witness the flying for the Schneider Trophy. 


They are full-rigged ships with Diesel electric machinery as auxiliary power. 


JAPAN 


BATTLE CRUISER “ Hivet.’’—Under the terms of the London Naval Treaty 
the ‘‘ Hiyei’’ is being demilitarised and adapted as a training ship. 


NAvAL AIR SERVICE.—It is reported to be the intention to augment considerably 
the Naval Air Service as an off-set to the restrictions placed on the surface navy 
by the London Naval Treaty. It is proposed that ultimately there shall be 180 
aircraft, based on fourteen shore stations. These will include seven squadrons 
each consisting of sixteen torpedo bombers; three squadrons each of sixteen 
fighters ; one squadron of two large flying boats, and three squadrons of six 
medium flying boats, 


Messrs Short Brothers have delivered a very large flying boat built in England 
for Japan. This craft is stated to have a loaded weight of about 18 tons, a non- 
stop range of 2,000 miles and a disposable load of 4,000 Ibs. in addition to fuel. 
It is understood that a licence has been secured by the Kawanisi Aircraft Company 
to build similar flying boats at their Kobe works. 


ForcE IN THE YANGTZE.—On 6th October, the cruiser ‘‘ Tokiwa ’’ was ordered 
to Shanghai with 400 marines to bring the local Japanese force up to 1,060. This 
step was to support the Japanese protest against the failure of the Nanking 
Government to check the agitation against Japanese trade. The cruiser 
‘‘ Tsushima " was at Nanking ready for any emergency. Four destroyers were 
also sent to Shanghai. The squadrons at the naval bases at Kure and Sasebo 
were ordered to prepare for mobilisation. On 8th October, the cruiser ‘‘ Tenryu ”’ 
was also ordered to proceed to the Yangtze. Smaller vessels were sent to other 
points in China. 


PERSIA 


NEw CONSTRUCTION.—The two gunboats reported in the May Journal as 
building for the Persian navy are, in effect, sloops similar to the British 
‘* Alresford ’’ class, except that they will be propelled by two Diesel engines of 
450 h.p. each, giving them a speed of 15 knots. They will have an endurance of 
4,000 miles with an oil fuel capacity of 120 tons. Their armament will be two 
4-inch and two 3-inch A.A. guns, 


In addition, four motor launches are being built at Naples... These are vessels 
of 330 tons with an endurance of 4,200 miles and a speed of 15.5 knots. They will 
be armed with two 1-inch and two machine guns. This small force will be based 
on Bushire and is intended for work in the Persian Gulf. The senior officers 
of the vessels will be Italian, and the junior officers Persian cadets now training 
in Italy, 
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PORTUGAL 


NEw WarSHIP ConTRACTS.—Referring to the contract with British firms for 
new destroyers and other craft (see the May issue of the JouRNAL), General Sir 
Herbert Lawrence, Chairman of Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., has stated that his 
firm had a £796,000 contract with the Portuguese Government for the armament 
equipment. The total British orders for these ships and their armaments amount 
to about £2,000,000, and the work will be spread over about two years. The 
Whitehead Torpedo Company has secured an order for fifty 20-inch torpedoes. 


SPAIN 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES.—A decree has been passed ordering the following 
administrative changes : Naval Command and Naval Administration are separated, 
the latter remaining subordinate to the former. The Ministry of Marine is to be 
re-organized into :— f 

Under Secretariat (Civil). 

General Naval Staff. 

Supreme Naval Council. 
Technical Administrative Services. 
Council of Administration. 


Naval air matters will be controlled by a Naval Air Directorate, except that the 
distribution and employment of naval air forces will be under the authority of 
the General Naval Staff. Main naval bases will be maintained at Ferrol, Cadiz 
and Cartagena, and auxiliary bases at Rios and Mahon. 


RANKS ABOLISHED.—A Decree published in the Spanish Didrio Oficial in 
September, 1931, abolished the ranks of Captain-General of the Fleet and of 
Admiral. Vacancies which may occur in these ranks are to be suppressed until 
they are extinct. Those who already held the ranks of Captain-General and 
Admiral were to retain them, carrying out, under the same conditions as formerly, 
the duties assigned to their office. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


_ SUBMARINE COMMISSIONED.—Early in October, the Soviet naval authorities 
at Leningrad placed in commission the former British submarine “ L.55,”" which 
was sunk at Kronstadt in June, 1919, and raised in 1928. The vessel has been 
repaired, and will apparently serve in the Soviet Fleet under her original 
designation, 


SWEDEN 


SUBMARINE CRUISE.—The submarines “ Gripen,” ‘‘ Draken” and “‘ Ulven,”’ in 
the course of a training cruise, visited Gravesend on 1st September, and remained 
for several days. Visits were exchanged between the commanding officer of the 
flotilla and the Mayor of Gravesend. 


UNITED STATES 
.. NavaL Economirs.—An.accute controversy is going on between the White 
House and the Navy Department. in regard to naval economies, President Hoover, 
in the face of a huge Budget deficit, is insisting on drastic reductions,in naval 
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expenditure. It is even suggested that one-fifth of the fleet may be laid up and 
the personnel reduced by four to five thousand, with proportionate cuts in the 
Marine Corps. These proposals, not unnaturally, are meeting with strenuous 
opposition. 

DEFECTS IN NEW CRUISERS.—Serious defects are reported to have appeared 
in the 10,000 ton cruisers of the ‘“‘ Northampton ” class. These ships, owing to 
their great metacentric height, suffer from excessive rolling. Efforts are being 
made to reduce this by fitting larger bilge keels and anti-rolling tanks. 


Five of the ships have recently developed cracked sternpost castings. This 
appears to be due to faulty design whereby in the effort to economise weight the 
sternposts were made unduly weak. They are to be replaced by stronger castings 
as opportunity offers. 


GEARED TURBINES FOR MODERNIZED BATILESHIPS.—The ‘‘ New Mexico” 
“‘ Mississipi ” and ‘‘ Idaho ” are to be fitted with geared turbines during the process 
of modernization. The ‘‘ New Mexico” was the first capital ship in the world to 
be fitted with turbo-electric drive ; the other two ships have Parsons’ direct-drive 
turbines. The decision to abandon electrically driven engines in the ‘‘ New 
Mexico ”’ does not mean that this type of propulsion is condemned, but the geared 
turbine is found to be superior in fuel economy and in upkeep. 


New Navat AtracHE.—Captain William W. Galbraith, U.S.N., left England 
in October on relinquishing the post of Naval Attaché at the American Embassy, 
and was succeeded by Captain Arthur Le Roy Bristol, U.S.N. The president 
has approved the request of Captain Galbraith to retire from active duty after 
thirty years’ service with effect from 1st February, 1932. Captain Galbraith 
commanded the U.S.S. “‘ Sacramento” during the War, and was awarded the 
Navy Cross for distinguished service in transporting and escorting troops and 
supplies to European ports. 


YUGO-SLAVIA 


FLOTILLA LEADER LAUNCHED.—On 12th October, there was launched from the 
Scotstoun yard of Messrs. Yarrow & Co. the flotilla leader ‘‘ Dubrovnik,” built 
for the Yugoslav Navy. Princess Paul of Yugoslavia, accompanied by Prince 
Paul, performed the naming ceremony. 
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HOME 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS.—H.M. the King has approved of the 
following appointments :—General Sir William Thwaites, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Colonel Commandant, Royal Artillery, to be Aide-de-Camp General to the King ; 
Colonel F. Symon, C.M.G., D.S.O., Regiment of Royal New Zealand Artillery, 
to be Aide-de-Camp (Additional) to the King; Colonel L. D. Bailey, M.C., T.D., 
Territorial Army, to be Honorary Physician to the King. 


Colonel (honorary Brigadier-General) A. W. Pagan, D.S.O., retired pay, to be 
Colonel of The Gloucestershire Regiment ; Colonel (Honorary Brigadier-General) 
J. B. Wells, C.M.G., D.S.O., retired pay, to be Colonel of The Loyal Regiment 
(North Lancashire). 

The following appointments have been announced :—Lieutenant-General Sir 
George D. Jeffreys, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., to be General Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Southern Command, India, in succession to General Sir William C. G. 
Heneker, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., with effect from March, 1932 ; Major-General 
G. Thorpe, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Deputy Adjutant-General, Army Head- 
quarters, India, in succession to Major-General G. H. B. Freeth, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., with effect from November next ; Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. R. W. M. 
Smith, C.B.E., D.S.O., Aide-de-Camp to the King, to be President of the Ordnance 
Committee, with effect from 2nd January, 1932. 

Colonel J. F. Martin, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.B., late Royal Army Medical Corps, 
Deputy Director of Medical Services, Western Command, has been selected for 
promotion to Major-General, and to be a Deputy Director of Medical Services in 
India, in succession to Major-General L. Humphry, C.B., C.M.G., late Royal 
Army Medical Corps, Honorary Surgeon to the Viceroy of India. 


Field-Marshal Sir George F. Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, is to continue in his tenure of that appointment for 
the term of one year as from 19th February, 1932, when it should have expired. 


His Majesty the King has been pleased to approve of the appointment of 
General Sir Walter P. Braithwaite, G.C.B., retired pay, as Governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, in succession to the late General the Rt. Hon. Sir Neville G. 
Lyttelton, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., with effect from October next. 

Major-General A. B. E. Cator, C.B., D.S.O., has been appointed General 
Officer Commanding, London District, in succession to Major-General C. E. 
Corkran, C.B., C.M.G., with effect from 1st February next. 

The following Promotions have been made :—Lieutenant-General Sir Webb 
Gillman, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., to be General; Lieutenant-General Sir C. 
Norman Macmullen, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.D.C.-General to the King, 
(Indian Army) to be General. 

Major-General W. M. St. G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Lieutenant- 
General. 

Colonel H. N. Foster, C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., to be Major-General. 
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CHAPLAIN-GENERAL TO THE Forces.—The King has approved the appointment 
of the Rev. E. H. Thorold, C.B.E., M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 1st Class, 
Honorary Chaplain to the King and Assistant Chaplain-General, Aldershot 
Command, to be Chaplain-General to the Forces and Chaplain of the Tower of 
London, in succession to the Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis, C.B., C.M.G., M.C., D.D., who 
has retired from the Army on taking up the appointment of Vicar of Sheffield. 


The Rev. E. H. Thorold was educated at Highgate School and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He was appointed an Army Chaplain on 7th August, 1906. During the 
Great War he served in France and Belgium from 9th August, 1914, to 31st May, 
1916, and was twice mentioned in Despatches. He was appointed an Honorary 
Chaplain to the King in 1926. 


Economic Crisis,—The following letter was addressed by the Army Council 
to General Officers Commanding-in-Chief, and General Officers Commanding, 
all military commands at home and abroad :— 


10th September, 1931. 
Sir, 

I am commanded by the Army Council to inform you that the present 
state of the national finances has necessitated the adoption of widespread 
measures of economy throughout the country. In these measures the 
Army and all the Services of the Crown have been called upon to bear 
their share. The Army Council are confident that all ranks will be ready 
to make the sacrifices demanded of them in order to contribute to the 
restoration of national prosperity. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) H. J. CREEDy. 


The following statements have been issued from the War Office :— 


1. CHANGES IN ARMy Pay.—Misconceptions having arisen as to the effect on 
the rates of pay of the Army of the changes to be introduced on rst October, the 
War Office gives the following statement. 


Both in the case of junior officers and soldiers there are at present in issue 
two scales of pay according to whether the officer or soldier was commissioned 
or enlisted before 26th October, 1925, or on or after that date. In the following 
table these two classes are distinguished under the headings :—‘‘ Pre-1925’’ and 
“* Post-1925.”’ Further in order to avoid complication the rates of pay shown 
are normal rates of pay ; that is to say, in the case of officers they do not include 
such additions to normal pay as engineer pay, corps pay, etc., which will also be 
reduced on 1st October, and in the case of Warrant Officers and other ranks they 
do not include the special rates given to soldiers who are classified as Tradesmen. 


The table deals with the following arms :—Cavalry, Royal Artillery, Foot 
Guards and Infantry, which are given as examples. It covers only typical ranks. 

In case of officers, the rate shown as that to be issued on or after rst October, 
will be variable every six months in accordance with variations in the cost of 
living index figure. This does not apply to the pay of soldiers. It will be 
appreciated that the majority of private soldiers have enlisted since 1925 and 
their rates of pay are therefore not affected by the changes announced. 
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I.—OFFICERS. 


Standard rate. Rate of pay now in issue. 
(i.e., with no reduction in (i.e., witha reductionof8% Rate to be 
vespect of cost of living). in respect of cost of living). issued as from 
Rank. “Pre-1925" “‘Post-1925” ‘‘Pre-1925” ‘‘Post-1925” 1st October. 
Per diem. Per diem. Per diem. Per diem. Per diem. 
fa adc £ s. d. £ s. d. %£ s. d. £-a:-d: 


~ 


Lieutenant-Colonel . 2 07 2.9 6 os 2 3°38 2.2 6 
Major... IIr 6 RE: 0 Z -9«6 190 i 2° 
Major after five years 
assuch ... ¥ 27.0 5x7 © I 14 0 : 14 0 123.0 
Captain se 3305 » eae : ler Gd | 19° 4 18 8 
Captain after fifteen 
years’ service ~. &£ 6-0 I 60 I 4:0 I 4 0 tos. ya 
Lieutenant ... 16 0 13 0 14 8 I2 0 Il 6 
Lieutenant after seven 
years’ service eee 19 0 16 0 17 6 14 8 ra. 2 
2nd Lieutenant Ass 13 0 II oO — Io 2 9 10 
II.--WARRANT OFFICERS AND OTHER RANKS. 
Rate of pay now Rate to be 
in issue. issued as from 
“‘Pre-1925"’ ‘‘Post-1925” 1st October. 
a. ee: Ss. >a. Ss. a. 
Warrant Officer, Cl. I. ... tis ee i 14 0 12 0 12 0 
Regimental Q.M.S. ess bse ie ees I2 0 10 0 Io 0 
Company " Depemggn sas eee wey 10 oO 8 6 8 6 
Company ().M.S. a son ba = 9° 6 8 o 8 o 
Sergeant exe she ne Sen = ae 7 0 6 0 6 0 
Corporal oes ove eee ove ose vee 5 0 4 0 4 0 
Private c = abs =~ bis 2 9 20 20 
Private, with. increment see ay es woe 3 6 2 6 2:6 


2. CHANGES IN ARMY Pay.—It will be- recalled that Army Orders issued on 
11th September gave effect to the Government decision that, as from 1st October, 
1931, all ranks of the Army were to be brought on to the rates of pay approved 
in 1925. This affected junior officers, and warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, who were commissioned or enlisted before 26th October, 1925. 
In addition the pay of officers generally, including those affected by this change, 
was reduced by 11 per cent. in place of the previous 8 per cent. in accordance 
with the fall in the cost of living. 

As announced by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons of 21st September, 
the Government have since decided that these reductions are not to exceed ro per 
cent., and the rates of pay for officers and soldiers commissioned or enlisted before 
26th October, 1925, which are to be introduced on 1st October, 1931, have therefore 
been adjusted so that no individual shall suffer a greater reduction than ro per cent. 
of the rate in issue to him before that date. 

The sub-joined table shows the rates of pay issuable for certain typical ranks 
following these decisions. The rates are those for Cavalry, the Royal Artillery, 
the Foot Guards and the Infantry, which are given as examples. 

In the case of lieutenants and of captains under fifteen years’ service 
commissioned before 26th October, 1925, there are new rates issuable from 
1st October, 1931, resulting from the limitation of the reduction to a maximum 
of 10 per cent., and these rates are shown opposite these ranks under the heading 
“‘ Pre-1925.”" The new standard rates (pre-1925) for lieutenants and captains 
shown in the footnote to the Table have been so calculated that, after being 
reduced by 11 per cent. in accordance with the fall in the cost of living, they show 
the new rates to be issued to these ranks as shown in the Table, 
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Officers commissioned beforg 26th October, 1925, who held the rank of 
lieutenant on 1st October, 1931, will be eligible for the new rates now announced 
both while serving in the rank of lieutenant and on promotion to the rank of 
captain. 

The new rates of pay shown in the Table for soldiers enlisted before 26th October, 
1925, will be issuable in the rank or appointment held on 1st October, 1931, and 
in any subsequent rank or appointment during the soldiers’ current engagement. 
On entering into a new agreement (i.e., on extension of service, re-engagement or 
continuance in the service after twenty-one years) men will come on to the 
“* Post-1925 ” rates, 


I.—OFFICERS. 


Rate of pay now 
Standard rate. in issue. 
(i.e., with no reduction (t.e., with a reduction 
in vespect of costof of 8% im respect of Rate to be issued as 


Rank. living). cost of living). from ist October. 
“Pree ‘*Post- “*Pre- *Post- “*Pre- “*Post- 
1925” 1925” 1925” 1925” 1925” 1925” 


Per diem. Perdiem. Perdiem. Perv diem. Per diem. Per diem. 
ee iar Oe Mey ee gal emer Ge ey 48.56; 


Lieutenant-Colonel... 2 7 6 2 7 6 2 3 Brie Bas BS 4 
Major... ‘ E081 Gy) 2.58 Or A GO 121 ie - & on. 2-6 o 
Major after five years 

assuch ... ne 2 9. Oy 2 ee OT, REO: Lae OO ~ fete Oy F8F- 6 
Captain “ 1 [fe Pe Pe OS ko 19 4 19-6" 18 8 
Captain after fifteen 

years’ service we 2 SO Oe. Oro Ue OP oO we S32 8 2 
Lieutenant ... 16 0 13 0 14 8 Iz ''o x aaa” tg Ir 6 
Lieutenant after seven 

years’ service... 19 0 16 0 17 6 14 8 15 10* T4172 
2nd Lieutenant es 13 0 os oe —_ 10 2 — 9 10 


* The new standard rates corresponding to these rates are {1 Is. 1od., 15s. od. and 
17s. 10d. per diem respectively. 


II.—WARRANT OFFICERS AND OTHER RANKS. 


Rate of pay Rate to be issued 
-now in issue. as from ist October. 
“‘Pre-1925"’ ‘‘Post-1925"’ ‘‘Pre-1925” “‘Post-1925” 
Si Oe $3 ae 2 gd. 
Warrant Officer, Cl. I. 14 0 12:6 12 8 12: .0 
Regimental Q.M.S. I2 0 10 0 Io 10 10 oO 
Company Sergeant- Ee os 10 0 8 6 9 0 8 6 
Company Q.M.S. ... : a 9 6 8 o on 7 8 o 
Sergeant Zh ie ea a 6 oO 6 4 6 0 
Corporal 5 0 4 0 4 6 4 0 
Private ‘ ‘ 229 2-0 2 6 2 0 
Private, with increment see 3 6 BG oo 21:0 


REGULAR ARMY TRAINING.—The economies in expenditure on the Army 
next year will necessitate reducing to a minimum the field training of the Regular 
Army. 


No Divisions will be concentrated and the training of all units of Regular 
Infantry Brigades will be carried out generally in the vicinity of their peace stations. 
Regular Army units of the Royal Artillery, except the Anti-Aircraft Artillery, 
will in future attend Artillery practice camps biennially instead of annually. 
Anti-Aircraft Batteries will continue to carry out firing practice annually but the 
allotment of ammunition for the purpose will be reduced. 
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Tours of the battlefields in France and Flanders which have been arranged 
in connection with Army training in recent years will be discontinued. 


CHANGE IN DESIGNATION.—H.M. the King has approved of the designation 
of the 405th (Pembroke) Field Battery, and 406th (Pembroke) Field Battery, 
of the roznd (Pembroke and Cardigan) Army Field Brigade, Royal Artillery 
(Territorial Army) being altered respectively to 405th (Pembroke Yeomanry) 
Field Battery, and 406th (Pembroke Yeomanry) Field Battery, 1oznd (Pembroke 
and Cardigan) Army Field Brigade, Royal Artillery (Territorial Army). 


ARMY RECRUITING.—The physical standards for recruits for the Infantry of 
the Line have been raised. The minimum height standard from 5 ft. 2 in. to 
5 ft. 4 in., and the minimum weight from 112 Ibs. to 115 lbs., and that restrictions 
on the number enlisting for other arms of the Service have been imposed. 


These restrictions are due to the decision not to proceed in the present financial 
stringency with the effort to reduce the deficiencies on establishments of units 
at Home. 


The intake of recruits so far this year has been above the normal, and if allowed 
to proceed at the present rate a very considerable addition to the Army Estimates 
in 1932/33 would have been incurred. 


DISPOSAL AND INSPECTION OF WAR DIARIES.—(1) It has been decided, in the 
interests of economy, not to complete the typing of the war diaries of higher 
formations and combatant units. Copies of the diaries that have been typed 
have already been sent to the officers concerned. 


(2) The original diaries (in the custody of the Director, Historical Section 
(Military Branch), Committee of Imperial Defence), and the typed copies and 
duplicates (in the custody of officers i/c records and Os.C. depots) will be treated 
as confidential documents and will not leave the Historical Section, the record 
office, or the depot as the case may be. They will, however, be open for inspection 
for official purposes and also for inspection by the duly accredited historian of the 
unit concerned on production of a written authority signed by the Director, 
Historical Section (Military Branch), Committee of Imperial Defence, Audit 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. Before this authority is granted, 
an undertaking must be given to the Director, Historical Section, that any copies or 
extracts will be submitted to him either in manuscript or proof before publication. 


Work FOR DISCHARGED Sorpiers.—In July, 291 soldiers completed courses 
of instruction at the Army Vocational Training Centres. Of these, immediate 
employment was found for 181, and 54 students who had left in previous months 
were also placed in employment. These courses, at which soldiers about to leave 
the Army receive training in civil trades, include the various building trades, 
acetylene welding, boot-repairing, motor mechanism, market-gardening, general 
farming, poultry farming, and alsu positions of trust and private service. 


NOTICE, 


Lieutenant-General Sir W. R. Marshall, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Colonel 
of the Sherwood Foresters and President of the Sherwood Foresters Old Comrades’ 
Association, at the annual reunion of that Association dealt with the report of 
the Smith-Dorrien Memorial Committee, formed a year ago under the Chairmanship 
of the Colonel of the Regiment, for the purpose of collecting funds for a Memorial 
to the late General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., within 
the Regiment. 
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The Committee reported that £850 had been collected, of which £400 had been 
subscribed by the serving officers and men of the Regiment, and that after defraying 
the cost of the Memorial itself as well as that of a Brass Plaque placed in the 
Garrison Church of the Regiment at Derby, a sum of some {200 will be available 
for the endowment of the Memorial. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


STRENGTH.—tThe latest returns show that the total strength of the Territorial 
Army, exclusive of permanent staff, is now 6,709 officers and 133,000 other ranks. 
This is an increase of 2,960 other ranks compared with the number on ist August, 
1930, but the number of officers is 91 less than a year ago. 


In July, 2,450 recruits were finally approved for service in the Territorial 
Army ; this is a decrease of 1,168 compared with the number approved in June 
last, and 599 less than in July, 1930. The largest number of enlistments during 
the month was in the Northern Command where 626 recruits were finally approved, 
and the numbers for the other Commands were: Southern Command, 5091; 
Western Command, 487; Eastern Command, 380; London District, 259; and 
Scottish Command, 107. 


DOMINION FORCES 


REGIMENTAL ALLIANCES.—H.M, the King has approved of the 8th Field 
Battery, Canadian Artillery, Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada, being 
allied to the 8th Field Battery, Royal Artillery ; the 82nd Field Battery, Canadian 
Artillery, Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada, being allied to the 82nd Field 
Battery, Royal Artillery; the Middlesex Light Infantry of Strathroy, Ontario, 
to the Middlesex Regiment ; the Simcoe Foresters of Barrie, Ontario, with the 
Sherwood Foresters; the Prince Edward Island Highlanders with the Black 
Watch (Royal Highlanders); the Canadian Chaplain Service with the Royal 
Army Chaplains’ Department. 


FOREIGN 
(Published by permission of the General Staff.) 


FRANCE 


MILITARY SECTION AT THE MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS FOR THE STUDY 
OF TREATIES.—A decree was issued by the President of the Republic on 9th May, 
creating a military section for the study of treaties to be attached to the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. The section will comprise :—one general officer ; one colonel 
or lieutenant-colonel ; one subaltern officer; two permanent civil employees. 
This personnel will be under the War Department for administrative purposes. 


AGENTS MILiTairRES.—A bill was introduced in June, 1931, suspending recruiting 
for the Agents Militaives, an organization of civilians employed in mobilization 
centres and for routine duties in the army, for the purpose of freeing conscripts 
for training purposes. The bill was introduced for reasons of economy, since 
many of the Agents Militaives are drawing army pensions in addition to their 
civilian pay. It is proposed that their duties shall be performed by permanent 
staff non-commissioned officers and men who will continue in the service until 
the age of sixty or sixty-five. 
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Mosi.ization.—A bill was introduced in June, 1931, for the purpose of enabling 
the national defences to be manned speedily upon the outbreak of war. It is 
proposed to legalize the individual calling up of certain reservists on government 
initiative, to supplement the Disponsibles classes (which correspond to our Section A 
of the Reserve), who are considered inadequate for this purpose. Steps are also 
proposed to ensure that sufficient trained specialists are available for this 
preliminary mobilization. 


ITALY 


EXPENDITURE ON TRAINING.—The Committee responsible for the compilation 
of the Annual Budget Report draw attention to the increased allotment of 
twenty-two million lire for training and put forward the following recommendations 
for the consideration of the Minister of War :— 


(a) There should be more exercises without troops for the commanders 
and staffs of higher formations and the training of generals and senior 
officers should be increased. 

(6) The scale on which large concentrations of artillery fire are practised 
should be increased so that commanders and staffs of higher formations 
and of artillery commands may be accustomed to the organization and 
application of fire power. 

(c) A larger number of reserve officers should be called to the colours 
during the summer training period. 

(d) Winter courses for reserve officers, of whom 7,000 attended in 1929 
and 11,000 in 1930, should be made compulsory and steps should be 
taken to overcome difficulties raised by firms who employ reserve officers. 

(e) Guards and “ employments ” of all kinds should be reduced as much 
as possible in order not to take men away from training. 

As regards recalling personnel to the colours the Committee evidently desire 
to concentrate on reserve officers and specialists. The Minister of War, however, 
appears to have decided to recall only 2,500 to 3,000 reserve officers as in previous 
years and to utilise the additional funds in calling up for the first time a batch 
of 20,000 other rank reservists belonging to the Perugia and Chieti Divisions for 
.a period of twenty days. 


MOROCCO 
FRENCH ZONE. 
During the past few months, steady progress has been made with the peaceful 
advances of troops and posts into the Atlas. 


In the Marrakech district, a post has been established at Ksiba b. Othmane in 
the Dra Valley south of the Jebel Sagho (Sarro), while to the north of this range, 
Imiter and Ouakhin, 25 kms. to the north-east, have been occupied. 

In the Tadla-Midelt area, posts have been pushed across the Oued El Abid 
-on to the high ground near Za Tahouast. 

From the north, the occupation of Tounfit is expected, soon to be followed 
by a junction with the Tadla force. 

Recently M. Saint, the Resident-General, made a journey from Ksiba (30 kms. 
east of Tadla) through Azaraz Fal to Aghbala and round to Khenifra. 
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RaILway ConsTRUCTION.—Tke section of the new railway from Oudja through 
Berguent to Bou-Arfa has been officially opened. This line is the first step towards 
the future Trans-Saharan Railway. It is intended to continue the railway through 
Bou-Denib southwards round the Atlas Mountains, linking up with the existing 
line at Marrakech. 


Work is also proceeding actively on the section of the line from Oudja to Taza, 
which, when completed, will give communication by railway from Tunis to 
Marrakech. 


SPANISH ZONE. 


REORGANIZATION,—By a decree of 3rd June, 1931, the Provisional Government 
has ordered the separation of the functions of High Commissioner and Commander- 
in-Chief of the military forces in Morocco ; the High Commissioner will be a civilian. 
The decree divides the Protectorate into two military areas (circunscripciones) 
instead of four; the eastern includes Melilla and the Riff; the western, Ceuta- 
Tetuan and Larache. 

Consequent changes in artillery commands and ancillary units are decreed, 
but it appears that these will only entail a small reduction in the strength of the 
Spanish Army in Morocco. 


SPAIN 

New NATIONAL FLaGc.—The new flag adopted by the Provisional Government 
for the Spanish National Colours is formed of three horizontal bands of equal 
width of red, yellow and dark purple, with the coat of arms in the centre. 

The old Colours, of red and yellow, which have been in use for a easamesas and 
a half, are being deposited in the various museums. 

All units of the army, the Guardia Civil and the Carabineros will use the same 
flag. The possession of special Colours, which was formerly the privilege of certain 
corps, will no longer be permitted. All military forts and camps will use the 
same flag. 

The promise of allegiance to the flag will in future be as follows :— 

C.O.: ‘‘ Promise to be faithful to the Nation, loyal to the Government 
and to obey, respect and not forsake your Commanders.”’ 

Recruit: ‘‘ Yes, I promise.” 

C.O.: ‘ The law will uphold you and the Nation reward you if you 
do so ; if you do not you will be punished.” 

At this ceremony the old custom of forming a cross with the C.O.’s sword 
and the Colours is to be discontinued. 

CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION.—By a decree dated 16th June, 1931, the following 
are abolished :— 

The fifty recruiting and reserve zones with their infantry reserve 
circumscriptions ; 

All cavalry, artillery and engineer reserve depots ; 

All organizations responsible for the census and statistics of animals, 
vehicles, material and supplies, 

Instead the decree creates sixteen mobilization and reserve centres responsible 
for the preparation for mobilization of men ; the requisitioning of animals, vehicles, 
material and supplies of all kinds; and the organization of the reserve units, 
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Mobilization and reserve centres will be administrative units. Each will be 
under the command of the G.O.C. of the division which includes the brigade it 
serves. The centres will be commanded by infantry lieutenant-colonels assisted 
by officers of all arms other than aviation. 


The recruiting stations are reduced in number from 120 to 60. 


The total reduction in personnel resulting from the above changes include 
110 colonels and lieutenant-colonels, 40 majors, 210 chaplains, 220 corporals, 
310 privates and 6 clerks. 


SWITZERLAND 


PRESENT ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT.—The armament and equipment of the 
Swiss Army are generally speaking sufficient for its needs, though they do not 
compare with those of the more highly developed forces of the great nations. 
The infantry possess machine-guns, light automatics, gas masks and steel helmets. 
They have no trench mortars or anti-tank guns. The proportion of field artillery 
to infantry is very small, namely sixty-four field and mountain guns and howitzers 
to the twenty-four battalions in each division. The so-called “‘ heavy artillery ” 
is in reality only medium, the heaviest piece being the 15-cm. howitzer. Much of 
the second line transport is mechanized and most of the heavy artillery is tractor 
drawn. There are no armoured fighting vehicles, either tanks or armoured cars, 
and no anti-aircraft artillery. The Swiss military authorities are now considering 
further developments in armament, particularly in aircraft, and in anti-tank, 
anti-aircraft and anti-gas equipment. Though formerly sceptical as to the value 
of tanks in their country, on account of the snow conditions rather than of the 
terrain, they now appear anxious to test the performance of track vehicles on their 
mountain roads. 


Resources.—Generally speaking Switzerland is dependent upon foreign 
supplies of food and raw materials, in which her resources are limited, though 
she is well equipped as regards industry and skilled labour. The question of food 
supply might be a serious problem in war. As regards horses, the cavalry only is 
in permanent possession of horses in peace; horses for other arms required for 
training are procured from the Horse Regie, Thun, which hires as necessary from 
private individuals and contractors. In time of war the Government has the right 
to dispose of all horses in the country, registers of which are maintained by cantons 
and communes. Riding horses are all imported. Mechanical transport is ample 
and civilian vehicles are registered and liable to requisition on mobilization. 
There are no internal supplies of oil and coal, but the lack of these commodities 
is being largely made good by the development of water-power and consequent 
electrification of the entire railway system, already more than half completed. 
All military necessities, except actual guns and heavy gun parts, can be produced 
in the country ; the principal government arsenals are at Berne, Thun and Bienne. 
Aircraft have hitherto been usually purchased abroad, but all new machines are 
to be manufactured in the country, mainly in the State factory at Thun and 
also by private firms. 
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AIR NOTES 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
CONGRATULATIONS OF H.M. THE KING TO THE HIGH SPEED FLIGHT. 
An Air Ministry communiqué issued on 1st October stated :— 


“‘ His Majesty the King has personally directed Lord Amulree, the Secretary 
of State for Air, to convey to Squadron-Leader Orlebar, Flight-Lieutenant: 
Stainforth, and the officers and men of the High Speed Flight his warm congratu- 
lations on the brilliant performance whereby a world’s speed record was established 
on the evenirg of the 29th September. In so doing His Majesty intimated his 
great satisfaction with the high standard of efficiency prevailing among all ranks 
of the Royal Air Force and in the technical departments of the Air Ministry, as 
evidenced both on the present occasion as well as in the recent flight for the 
Schneider Trophy. 

His Majesty has further directed that his congratulations shall be conveyed 
to the manufacturers and designers of the machine and engine, whose efforts have 
contributed so largely to these outstanding British successes.” 


UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR. 


On the formation of the National Government in September, the Right Hon. 
Sir P. A. G. D. Sassoon, Bart., P.C., G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., was appointed Under- 
Secretary of State for Air in succession to Mr. F. Montague. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


AIR VicE-MARSHAL F. R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O., to R.A.F. Depot, Uxbridge, 
on transfer to Home Establishment, to date 6th October, 1931. 


AiR CommoporE H., le M. Brock, C.B., D.S.O., to No. 22 Group, H.Q., South 
Farnborough, pending taking over command, to date 14th September. 


AIR AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—Group-Captain J. E. A. Baldwin, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., has been appointed Air Aide-de-Camp to the King vice Group-Captain 
L. W. B. Rees, V.C., O.B.E., M.C., A.F.C., who vacates the appointment on 
retirement from the Royal Air Force. 


THE HiGH SPEED FLIGHT. 


SCHNEIDER TROPHY FLIGHT.—After being postponed from the previous day, 
the British flight for the Schneider Trophy was carried out over the Solent on 
Sunday, 13th September. Foreign competitors having fallen out of the contest, 
the Trophy was secured for the third consecutive time by Great Britain, and 
therefore remains permanently in this country. 


The Trophy was actually won by Flight-Lieutenant J. N. Boothman flying a 
S.6B. Supermarine (Rolls-Royce ‘‘ R’’) seaplane, whose mission it was to fly the 
course at a higher speed than had been achieved before in this event. In case he 
failed, Flying Officer L. S. Snaith with an S.6A., and Flight-Lieutenant F. W. Long 
with another S.6B., were in readiness to follow on in succession ; but this they were 
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not called upon to do. Flight-Lieutenant Boothman’s speeds round the 217 mile 
course were as follows :—first lap 343.1 m.p.h.; second lap 342.7 m.p.h.; third 
lap 340.0 m.p.h.; fourth lap 338.3 m.p.h.; fifth lap 339.6 m.p.h.; sixth lap 
339-4 m.p.h.; seventh lap 337.7 m.p.h. Average for the course 340.08 m.p.h. 
This speed was nearly 12 m.p.h. faster than the highest figure previously recorded. 


Wor.LD SPEED REcORD.—Later, on the day of the Schneider Trophy flight, 
Flight-Lieutenant G. H. Stainforth in a Supermarine Rolls-Royce S.6B., No. 1596, 
attempted to break the world’s speed record. On four runs over a course from 
Lee-on-Solent to Hillhead the following speeds were achieved :—(1) 373.85 m.p.h. ; 
(2) 388.67 m.p.h.; (3) 369.87 m.p.h.; (4) 383.81 m.p.h.; the average being 
378.05 m.p.h. 


On 29th September Flight-Lieutenant Stainforth set out to beat his own 
record on the S.6B. on which Flight-Lieutenant Boothman won the Schneider 
Trophy. It was fitted with a “ boosted”’ engine giving 2,500 h.p.—250 h.p. more 
than the standard Schneider engine. On a course between Hillhead and Lee-on- 
Solent Pier four runs were covered at the following speeds :—(1) 407.4 m.p.h. ; 
(2) 409.5 m.p.h.; (3) 407.6 m.p.h.; (4) 404.5 m.p.h.; the average being 
407.5 m.p.h. or 655 k.p.h. This figure, which is approximately 50 m.p.h. more 
than the record of 357.7 m.p.h. established by Squadron Leader A. H. Orlebar 
in 1929, has been officially accepted by the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale 
as the world’s speed record. 


MATERIAL. 


New EouipMENnT.—No. 25 (Fighter) Squadron stationed at Hawkinge is to be 
re-equipped with Hawker “ Furies ’’ during. November and December, in replace- 
ment of the present Armstrong-Whitworth “ Siskins.”’ 


The following units of the Fleet Air Arm are being re-equipped with Hawker 
“Nimrod ’”’ aeroplanes: No. 402 (Fleet fighter) Flight, recently embarked in 
H.M.S. “‘ Eagle,’’ but temporarily based on shore, and the Base Training Squadrons 
at Leuchars and Gosport. These units were originally equipped with Fairey 
“* Flycatchers.” 


No. 444 (Fleet spotter reconnaissance) Flight stationed at Lee-on-Solent is 
exchanging its Fairey ‘‘ III.Ds”’ for Fairey “ III.Fs”’ (Fleet Air Arm Type). 


No. 19 (Fighter) Squadron stationed at Duxford is having its Armstrong- 
Whitworth “ Siskins ”’ replaced by Bristol “‘ Bulldogs.’’ Aeroplanes of the latter 
type are also replacing the Gloster ‘‘ Gamecocks ”’ at the Central Flying School at 
Wittering and at the Armament and Gunnery School at Eastchurch. 

A number of Hawker “‘ Harts’’ are being shipped to India to replace some 
of the “ Bristol Fighter ’’ machines in that country. 


Armstrong-Whitworth “ Atlas ’’ training types are replacing “‘ Bristol Fighters ”’ 
in a number of training units during the Autumn. 


An initial equipment of one Westland ‘‘ Wapiti’’ Mark II (dual) machine 
has been added to each of the following squadrons :—5o1 (City of Bristol), 600 (City 
of London), 601 (County of London), 602 (City of Glasgow), 603 (City of Edinburgh), 
604 (County of Middlesex), 605 (County of Warwick), 607 (County of Durham), 
608 (North Riding). 
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FirymyGc Boat TRIALS. 


A Saunders-Roe A.7 (three Bristol Jupiter XI. F. geared engines) left 
Felixstowe on 15th August to fly to Aden and back. The aircraft, which was 
under the command of Flight-Lieutenant Cahill, R.A.F., returned to Plymouth 
on 16th September, having covered a total distance of 8,324 miles. On the 
homeward journey it flew non-stop from Gibraltar to Plymouth, a distance of 
1,066 nautical miles, constituting a record for a British Service flying boat. The 
last 200 miles was performed on two engines, the port engine having stopped. 
The total flying time for the cruise was approximately 90 hours, and the average 
speed 92.5 miles an hour. 


PERSONNEL, 


REDUCTIONS IN Pay.—Following on the decision of the Government, as stated 
by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 21st September, that the 
reductions in the pay of the defence Services should not be more than Io per cent., 
the Air Ministry announced that in those cases where under Air Ministry Order 
A. 176/1931 the transfer of officers and airmen of the regular Air Force to the 
1925 rates of pay would involve a reduction of more than 1o per cent. on current 
rates, their rates of pay will be adjusted so as to limit such reductions to 10 per 
cent. In other cases the 1925 rates will be applied as laid down in the Order. 

SHORT SERVICE ComMIssions.—As from 1st October, 1931, certain of the 
conditions of entry for candidates for short service commissions in the Royal Air 
Force have been revised. In future, candidates must be unmarried and have 
attained their 18th birthday but not their 22nd birthday at the date of receipt 
of the application in the Air Ministry. The previous regulations provided for 
acceptance between the ages of 18 and 25. This reduction of the age limit will 
allow of all accepted candidates being eligible to compete for permanent com- 
missions, of which a limited number are offered annually to short service officers 
who are recommended and who qualify for specialist training by competitive 
examination among themselves. 

PrizE CADETSHIPS.—The Air Council have awarded Prize Cadetships, each of 
the value of {105 per annum for two years, to successful candidates from the 
following schools at the examination held in June, 1931, for entry into the Royal 
Air Force College, Cranwell :—Harrow County School; Nottingham High 
School ; Leeds Grammar School; Tamworth Grammar School; Malvern College ; 
St. Bees School, Cumberland. 

New Drrector oF Music.—Captain R. P. O’Donnell, M.V.O., Director of 
Music, Royal Marines, Portsmouth Division and H.M. Yacht “ Victoria and 
Albert,’’ has been appointed Director of Music, R.A.F., and Officer in Charge of 
the R.A.F. Central Band, with effect from 1st September, 1931, in succession to 
Flight-Lieutenant J. H. Amers, M.B.E., who is retiring from the Royal Air Force. 


ARMY CO-OPERATION, 


Officers from the Andover and Camberley Staff Colleges were attached to 
Army Co-operation units during part of July and August. 

From 17th to 2oth August the 1st Division carried out exercises in the 
Aldershot area. Advantage was taken of this concentration of troops to afford 
Army Co-operation and other pilots the opportunity of carrying out reconnaissance 
and air photography of a division at war strength. 

In September the Army Co-operation Squadrons participated in brigade 
training schemes held by the Eastern and Aldershot Commands and in the 3rd 
Divisional training on Salisbury Plain from 17th to 19th September. 
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INDIA 


The Secretary of State for India, in answer to a question in the House of 
Commons on 5th October, stated that the Government of India were now promoting 
a Bill to facilitate the establishment and to provide for the administration and 
discipline of the new Indian Air Force. Six Indian cadets were now under 
training at Cranwell, he said, with a view to qualifying for commissions in that 
Force, and further vacancies were being offered ; steps were also being taken in 
India to provide and train the personnel. 


IRAQ 


On 27th July three “ Rangoons”’ left Basra for a cruise down the Arabian 
coast with a view to testing the monsoon conditions prevailing between Muscat 
and Masira. After reaching Ras al Khaimah on the 28th one “‘ Rangoon ”’ returned 
to Basra according to programme, while the remaining two flew to Muscat, which 
they reached on the 29th. The heavy sea at Muscat prevented the flying boats 
taking off with sufficient fuel to reach Masira, but a flight was made on 30th July 
to Khor Jarama, and on the 31st the boats returned to Muscat. 


After further reconnaissances the two ‘‘ Rangoons ” left Muscat on 6th August, 
reaching Ras el Khaimah the same day and Yas Island on 7th. They were detained 
at Yas Island by bad weather for thirty-six hours, and just as their supplies of 
food and fuel were running low the weather cleared sufficiently to enable them 
to reach Bahrein on the evening of 8th August. The boats returned to Basra on 
11th August. 


TRANSJORDAN 


On 1st June information was received of an outbreak of raiding by Syrian 
tribes on Transjordan tribes in the Mafrak-Azrak area. A force consisting of two 
troops (mechanized) Transjordan Frontier Force in co-operation with a flight of 
aircraft from No. 14 (Bomber) Squadron were despatched to the affected area. 
Although rumours of intended raids continued to filter through, these counter- 
measures proved effective, and the situation remained quiet. 


DOMINION AVIATION 
CANADA 


New Arr Lines.—One of the latest air routes to be put into operation along 
the international boundaries of Canada and the United States is that which now 
links Boston with Halifax, Nova Scotia, with intermediate stops at Portland, 
Maine, and St. John, New Brunswick. Designed primarily for tourist traffic the 
service is being operated three times a week in each direction, large two-motor 
planes with a seating capacity for twenty people apiece being employed. 


This brings the number of international air lines to five, the others establishing 
direct links between Montreal and New York; Toronto and Detroit ; Winnipeg 
and St. Paul; and Vancouver and Seattle. Airways already operate services 
from Florida to the West Indies and countries in the centre of South America, 
while the extension of the flying service southwards along the East coast to South 
America is a development of the immediate future. 
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Another new service which hasebeen brought into operation by the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian Airway authorities provides for the picking up of 
passengers at Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec, and for their transportation to the St. Louis 
airport nearby. Thence they fly to Montreal and from there to the larger centres 
of the United States or Canada. New York, for example, can be reached in five 
or six days after leaving London, while the journey from New York to the Pacific 
Coast can now be made in less than thirty-six hours. 


AVIATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
EGYPT 


The Egyptian Government has placed an order to the value of £7,000 with the 
De Havilland Aircraft Company for ‘“‘ Moth” military training and light offensive 
aircraft. These aircraft have 120 h.p. Gipsy II engines, and are fitted with dual 
control. For reconnaissance a Service type aerial camera is fitted in the floor 
of the front cockpit. Wireless transmitting and receiving gear is carried in the 
rear cockpit. A rack for four 20 Ib. bombs is provided under the steel fusilage. 


With an extra ro gallon petrol tank, each machine has a range of some 500 miles 
without refuelling, at a cruising speed of 90 miles per hour. Further equipment is 
represented by automatic wing-slots, a two-gallon drinking water tank, airtight 
ration boxes, a Verey pyrotechnic pistol and cartridges, and a fire extinguisher. 


GERMANY 


F.iicHt RounpD GERMANY COMPETITION.—In view of the decision to hold the 
International Light Aeroplane Competition (Challenge de Tourisme International), 
as a biennial event—the original idea being that this competition should alternate 
with the Schneider Cup Race—the German Aero Club this year decided to 
organize a special handicap competition open only to German and Austrian light 
aeroplanes, to take place between 11th August and 16th. Prizes to the value of 
45,000 marks were awarded. 


As with all other competitions of a similar nature, the “‘ Deutschlandflug ” 
was divided into two sections, i.e., a series of technical tests followed by a two 
days’ tour round Germany and Austria of approximately 1,350 miles, For the 
technical tests, which took place at the Staaken aerodrome, Berlin, between 
11th and 13th August, marks were awarded from which the final handicap (so 
many minutes’ difference in starting time) of each machine was determined, and 
by this means the first aeroplane to cross the finishing line was adjudged the winner 
of the competition. 


Of the twenty competitors who took part in the technical tests nineteen 
qualified for the main part of the contest, which was carried out on 15th and 
16th August. Of the fifteen finishers, twelve were flying Klemm monoplanes. 


HUNGARY 


Record ATLANTIC FLiGHt.—On Wednesday, 15th July, two Hungarian 
airmen, Captain George Endresz and Lieutenant Alexander Magyar, set out from 
Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, in their Lockheed-Sirius monoplane, ‘‘ Justice for 
Hungary,” in an attempt to make a non-stop flight of 3,500 miles to Budapest. 
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Lack of petrol, however, just prevented the fulfilment of their project, and they 
were compelled to land when only some 22 miles from their destination, at the 
village of Bicske, on Thursday, 16th July, after having been in the air for 25 hours 
50 minutes. 


During the flight a new record was set up for the Atlantic crossing, which 
they accomplished in 13 hours 50 minutes, as compared with the 15 hours 
48 minutes of the American airmen, Post and Gatty. 


ITALY 


Do.X AtRcRAFT.—The first of the two Do.X aircraft ordered by Italy from 
the Dornier firm has been completed, and has made several trial flights over Lake 
Constance, and will probably be delivered shortly. The aircraft is fitted with 
twelve 600 h.p. Fiat engines. 


Arr Race Rowunp ITALy, 1931.—This race for light aeroplanes, which was 
flown in six stages over a total distance of 3,762 miles, was-won by Signor Colombo 
on a Breda 33 low wing monoplane, fitted with a Gipsy engine. Several of the 
leading competitors flew British aircraft, and the race provided a valuable tribute 
to the reliability of British engines, as seven of the first eight aircraft to finish 
were fitted with Gipsy engines. 


The winner in the Long Distance Touring Class was Captain Broad, who flew 
a ‘“ Puss Moth.” 


MILAN SEAPLANE STATION.—Good progress is being made with the construction 
of the artificial lake at Milan, which is intended for use as a civil seaplane station, 
and it is hoped that the main portion of thé base will be completed and ready for 
the official opening at the end of October of this year. The object of the con- 
struction of this lake is to enable Milan to be linked up with the existing seaplane 
services, as the majority of the air lines in Italy are operated by seaplanes. 


RUMANIA 


NEw TYPE OF SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER.—The I.A.R. Factory, Brassov, which 
is the only aircraft factory of any importance in Rumania, has recently produced 
a single-seater fighter which has a particularly good performance. The aircraft 
is a low wing monoplane of attractive design, fitted with a 600 h.p. Lorraine 
engine, and is said to be capable of a speed of 202 m.p.h. at ground level, 
188 m.p.h. at 16,500 feet, and to be able to climb to that height in 8 minutes 
30 seconds. The construction is of mixed wood and metal, and has high loading 
factors. It is also stated that the aeroplane has been dived at over 370 m.p.h. 
whilst under test. 


SOVIET UNION 


CHANGE OF COMMAND.—P. I. Baranov has been relieved of his post as member 
of the Revolutionary Military Council and Chief of the Soviet Air Force, in view 
of his appointment as a member of the Presidium of the Supreme Economic Council 
and Chief of Civil Aviation in the U.S.S.R. His place as Chief of the Soviet Air 
Force has been taken by J. I. Alksnis-Astrov, hitherto Deputy-Chief, who has 
now also been appointed a member of the Revolutionary Military Council. 
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UNITED STATES 
During the latter part of May the U.S.A. Army Air Corps carried out an air 
concentration exercise in which the following took part :— 
Personnel.—692 Officers ; 69 Flying Cadets; 644 Enlisted men; 14 Civilians. 
Aircraft.—1o Pursuit; 17 Observation; 7 Bombardment; 4 Attack; and 
4 Transport squadrons—comprising 667 aircraft. 


The object of the manceuvres was to obtain experience on the following points :— 
(1) Handling a large concentration of aircraft. 
(2) Ability of civil aerodromes to “‘ service” aircraft in an emergency. 
(3) Ability of Flying Cadets to take their place in the squadrons, 


The following statistics give an idea of the scope of the concentration :— 


Flying hours were approx. is = a 38,000 
Miles flown - ne sta ar .+ 4,000,000 
Aircraft damaged .. ae .. ae By 3 
Pilots injured ar as ts <n Se 3 
Passengers injured .. ae Fu es he 2 


Owing to the demands for economy, Service flying was curtailed sufficiently 
prior to the concentration to ensure no extra expense being incurred by the 
manceuvres. 


The National Guard squadrons were observed to keep as good formations as 
those of Service squadrons, and Flying Cadets showed themselves capable of 
taking their place in formations. The military demands on the commercial 
airports of the East were met very satisfactorily, despite the fact that they were 
strained with the handling of such large numbers of aircraft. 

Weather conditions prevented flying on one day, but no risks were taken when 
conditions were not favourable. (See also ‘‘ BRITISH AND FOREIGN AIR EXERCISES, 
1931,” in this JOURNAL). 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Future Po.icy. 


The British policy in regard to airships, as published in the JOURNAL for 
August, has undergone drastic modifications owing to the call for economy, and 
the National Government has decided that the airship ‘“‘ R.100”’ is to be disposed 
of and the Royal Airship Works at Cardington reduced to care and maintenance 
basis. 

In consequence of the above decision, which was announced by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on 11th September, 1931, it is proposed to 
abolish the recently formed Directorate of Airship Development at the Air 
Ministry and to concentrate at Cardington a small airship organization for liaison 
work with other countries in order to keep abreast with general airship development 
and for kite balloon development work. 


- 


GERMANY 


THE ‘‘ GRAF ZEPPELIN.”’—The “Graf Zeppelin’? has continued her highly 
successful series of pleasure cruises, and during the month of September made 
her tenth crossing of the Atlantic, and second double crossing of this year. She 
left Friedrichshafen on 18th September and reached Pernambuco two days later. 
She returned on 28th September, the homeward flight being performed in 79 hours. 


On 16th October she again left for South America, carrying passengers and 
mails, and reached Pernambuco on 19th October. She returned to Friedrichshafen 
on 28th October. The ‘“‘ Graf Zeppelin’s’’ flights with mails and passengers are 
now advertised regularly like those of Atlantic liners. 


ZEPPELINS “ L.Z.128”’ and “‘ L.Z.129.’-—The original plan announced by the 
Zeppelin Company after the ‘‘ R.101 ’’ disaster regarding the proposed adaptation 
of the ‘‘ L.Z.128”’ to helium now appears to have been definitely abandoned, 
and preparations for the construction of an entirely new helium-filled airship, 
“ L.Z.129,” are reported to be going forward. 


The following data regarding the “ L.Z.129”’ are of interest :-— 


Length ae ; . 814 feet. 

Diameter... Bh s« 234 aeet. 

Capacity .. a .. 7,000,000 cubic feet approx. 

Engines - .. Four 850/950 h.p., crude oil type. 
Passenger accommodation.. For fifty persons, in two-berth cabins inside 


the hull. 
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UNITED STATES 


THE NEw NAVAL AIRSHIP.! 


The new naval airship ‘‘ Akron ”’ (ZRS-4) carried out her maiden voyage on 
24th September, and the United States Navy officials expressed themselves as 
highly satisfied with the four hours’ trial. The ‘ Akron,” which was ordered in 
1928, is the first of the two new airships of 6,500,000 cubic feet capacity. She 
has been built by the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, whose Vice-President and 
Chief Engineer is Dr. Karl Arnstein, the German Zeppelin expert. 


The framework is of novel design, in that the main transverse girder rings 
are built so as to have all the necessary inherent strength to enable the usual 
cross-wires to be eliminated. Each main girder consists of three built-up rings 
made of box spars; the two outer rings have the same diameter, and the third 
is several feet smaller, the three being joined together to form a triangle with 
truss members arranged in zigzag fashion. The gas cells are confined in a spider 
web of wires, but these wires carry none of the load, and are so arranged that 
when one cell is more highly inflated than the adjoining bag, the network will 
give readily without straining the outer framework. This design not only 
eliminates all tie-wires as strength members, but provides a corridor running 
entirely round the ship, with a cat walk and ladders in each main ring to give 
access to all points. A cross section of the centre frame shows a 22-sided polygon, 
developed from a regular 24-sided polygon by extending the 2nd sides from the 
bottom downwards until the two meet, thus forming an inverted triangular corridor 
with the apex at the bottom. There are three fore and aft girders, or keels, one 
built into the top of the frame, and two on either side approximately 45° from 
the bottom. These contain cat walks which connect with the ladders in each 
main transverse girder; that in the top longitudinal girder gives direct access 
to all pressure release valves in the twelve gas ballonets, and permits constant 
inspection of their condition and operation. 


Another remarkable feature is the disposition of the eight 580 h.p. Maybach 
engines, which are placed in eight engine rooms within the hull. This is made 
possible by the use of helium gas, which obviates all danger from fire. It has 
the advantage of eliminating the drag of-exterior nacelles, and providing sufficient 
room for a complete overhaul during flight. The propellers are driven by bevelled 
gear at the ends of outboard shafts, and revolve at 925 r.p.m., as compared with 
the engines 1,600 r.p.m. The gear arrangement permits of the propellers being 
swivelled through an angle of 90° so that they can direct a downward blast to 
increase the lift or an upward one to force the ship downwards without valving 
gas. The engines are reversible. 


A water recovery system is provided for each engine ; thin aluminium radiators 
fitted flush with the outer surface of the hull are equipped with longitudinal fins ; 
the exhaust gases are partially cooled before entering the condenser by a cold air 
pipe with an outboard intake running up past the exhaust manifold. Above the 
engine there is a blower, driven by a belt from the main shaft, which provides 
air circulation around the exhaust pipe. The heated air can be used to warm the 
control car and crew’s quarters. 





1 See Plate facing page 795. 
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An emergency steering station is provided in the lower vertical fin, and from 
this position the airship can be controlled in the event of the failure of the steering 
cables in the main control car. 


Accommodation is provided for five aeroplanes. A hangar 75 feet long is 
situated between the two main girders in the second bay abaft the control car ; 
its width is 60 feet, and it is reached through “‘ T”’ shaped doors in the bottom 
of the hull. The aeroplanes make contact with a trapeze, and are then drawn 
up into the ship. 

Gun nests are fitted in the nose and tail, in the leading edge of both the top 
and bottom vertical fins, on the top of the airship in line with the control car, 
and in the sides amidships. 


e 


The “ Akron ”’ is 785 feet long, only 15 feet more than the ‘‘ Graf Zeppelin,” 


and 132.9 feet in diameter, which is 34 feet greater than Dr. Eckener’s ship. 
Owing to the use of helium the 6,500,000 cubic feet capacity is only equivalent 
to the 5,000,000 cubic feet capacity of the ‘‘ R.100” or “‘ R.1o1.”” The estimated 
gross lift is 403,000 Ibs., and the useful lift 182,000 lbs. The airship is expected 
to have a maximum speed of 83.8 m.p.h., and a range of 10,580 miles. 


























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 
Bantry Bay: Ireland in the Days of Napoleon and Wolfe Tone. 
By P. Brendan Bradley. (Williams & Norgate.) 10s. 6d. 


During the war against the French Revolution, Ireland presented a tempting 
““ heel of Achilles ’’ for the enemies of England to aim at. Seething with discontent 
from North to South, rent by dissention and garrisoned by a rather miscellaneous 
collection of mostly ill-disciplined troops. it might have been turned from a poten- 
tial into a critical danger spot had the French managed to throw into the country 
even a small force of disciplined troops to serve as a nucleus round which the 
anti-English forces might gather. Ten thousand Frenchmen landed in England 
by an expedition which had the good luck to slip through our naval defence, 
which the Bantry Bay expedition enjoyed in 1796, would have been very trouble- 
some, but not enough to achieve serious results. In Ireland they might well 
have meant that the work of William III would have to be done all over again. 
For a successful invasion of England so large a force would have been needed that 
the chances of evading the blockading squadrons would have been poor ; indeed, 
history seems to show that for a successful invasion of England the previous defeat 
of our naval forces is essential, particularly if communications with the invader’s 
base are to be maintained. To reach Ireland was easier, the possible landing places 
were more numerous, and many of these hard for defending troops to reach quickly ; 
while the chance of successful evasion increased in direct proportion to the decrease 
in the force required to produce effects. 


In the French efforts to attack England through Ireland, Mr. Brendan Bradley, 
has, therefore, quite a promising subject. Whether his grasp of naval and military 
problems is sufficiently thorough to enable him to deal with it adequately is not 
quite so clear. Confidence in his knowledge and judgment is rather severely shaken 
by the profusion of minor errors; “‘ 7th Division Guards ’”’ (p. 66) is possibly a 
printer’s error, but others, like the repetition of the long-exploded blunders that 
the Armada was defeated by the winds (p. 107), or that the Dutch invented the 
line of battle, are more serious. He has also not always successfully resisted the 
temptation to diverge into matters not really germane to the subject, for instance, 
the long disquisition on Duncan’s tactics at Camperdown. The book suffers from 
weakness in argument, and one is not quite clear whether it is to be regarded 
mainly as a contribution to the study of Wolfe Tone’s career. There is too much 
assertion without definite proof, and many important points are left uninvestigated. 
He mentions columns moving from Dublin to Cork at the time when the French 
reached Bantry Bay, but no definite statistics are given as to their composition 
and strength. There are useful things scattered about the book, but it has all 
the signs of immaturity, and in certain respects falls short of what it seems to be 
going to give. The main conclusion reached after reading it is that, admitting that 
in one sense luck was on the side of the British at Bantry Bay, the French were 
every bit as lucky, if not luckier, in getting as near as they did to success. Bad 
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weather may have dispersed them and left those who reached Bantry without a 
leader, but it was only in bad weather that the expedition had any real chance of 
evading the British. Because they had to wait for bad weather to enable them 
to start, the French could hardly grumble if that weather found out the defects 
and shortcomings of a harbour-hired fleet, indifferently manned and practised, and 
not at all at home at sea, because during most of the year the British prevented 
them from going to sea to learn their trade. Mr. Brendan Bradley admits this 
(p. 237), but does not always seem to remember or to give the point its full value, 
but he writes quite temperately, though he seems to rate Wolfe Tone unwarrantably 
high. He avoids declamation and exaggeration, and his little volume is quite 
interesting. 


NAVAL 


My Friend the Admiral. By G. E. Manwaring. (George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd.). 12s. 

** My Friend the Admiral,” as readers of Charles Lamb will know, is James 
Burney, son of Charles Burney, the musician, and brother of Fanny. Born in 
1750, James went to sea as “‘ Captain’s servant” at the age of ten, and during 
the next twenty-five years saw a variety of service. He was engaged on the 
American coast at the opening of the War of Independence, and later was placed 
in command of a convoy that was to join Sir Edward Hughes in the East Indies— 
a task he successfully performed, eluding de Suffren, and taking part in the action 
of Caddalore. He also accompanied Captain Cook on his last two voyages of 
exploration, and his journals of these voyages throw a great deal of new light on 
various episodes, none more than on the death of Captain Cook. After the 
American War Burney was not employed again, and it is difficult to say why, 
since all his work had been efficiently performed. Mr. Manwaring suggests that 
he had been too outspoken, and indeed his prose makes up in force what it lacks 
in distinction. He was a Burney, however, and had his share of the family 
versatility, which enabled him to turn his energies into other channels. He 
became friendly with many of the great men of letters of his day; produced his 
“‘ History of the South Seas ’’—still the standard work; and was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He died in 1821, mourned by a wide circle of friends: 
“What fun has Whist now ?’’ wrote Lamb to Wordsworth. 


James Burney was a man of varied gifts, and it is desirable that the writer of 
his biography should share some of his versatility. It is lucky for his fame, therefore, 
that it should have been reserved for Mr. Manwaring, who is equally at home 
amongst the South Sea Islands and the literary coteries of the Regency in London. 
Mr. Manwaring has made admirable use of his material, and has produced a book 
that is both scholarly and entertaining. Quite apart from its considerable 
maritime interest, it should appeal to all students of the period. 


The Ways of the Navy. By Rear-Admiral D. Arnold-Forster, C.M.G. 
(Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd.). 7s. 6d. 


Few better or more human books about the Navy of to-day as it really is 
have been published than this concise little work by Admiral Arnold-Forster. 
Whether he is writing of ceremonies, signalling, piping, sounding, fleet work, boat 
work, submarines or Christmas Day afloat, it is all true to life and free from 
theatrical effect which too often mars amateur efforts to portray sea life. 
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In his preface he seems to apologise for obtruding a chapter on “‘ Stunsail 
Work ”’ into a book which deals mainly with the Service in modern times; but 
apart from the fact that it is invaluable to have a record of old sailing ship orders, 
we shall not be at all surprised if, before long, the Navy resumes training in 
“‘ masts and yards ” as part of its curriculum. But, whether this comes about or 
not, naval ways, as the author reminds us, are to a large extent ‘‘ handed down 
from one generation to another ’’ ; like the sea itself they are “ eternal.” 

The excellent selection of photographs are in keeping with the rest of this 
most readable little work, which can be specially recommended to boys with naval 
ambitions, and to all who share with the author his evident love of the Service. 


MILITARY 


The Duke. By Philip Guedalla. (Hodder & Stoughton). 25s. 

Previous writings have familiarised us with Mr. Guedalla’s coruscating back- 
grounds and word pictures. When applied to the Duke of- Wellington we are glad 
to find that this sparkling mode of writing has resulted in a finished and attractive 
presentation of the Duke as a man. Nevertheless, it will probably be felt by 
military readers that although a real success of its own kind, the book could not 
be classed as a true historical biography or as a complete narrative of the Duke’s 
military career. For the latter we still have to wait. In spite of these short- 
comings, however, it is impossible to take exception to such a production merely 
because it is not what it was never intended to be. Rather we may say that no 
military student who desires to gain an insight into the Duke’s life and work 
should fail to consult its pages; and that for many reasons. 

In the first place the Duke’s early life is well described and in some detail. 
Mr. Guedalla was fortunate in discovering the actual bookseller’s bills relating 
to the literature which young Colonel Wellesley took to India. These data, 
together with other facts collated by Mr. Guedalla, illustrate very clearly the 
Duke’s training in military matters. Then we get a good survey of his Indian 
career, a matter far too often neglected as a prelude to the study of his later 
campaigns. Next we come to a rapid summary of the Peninsular War itself. 
These hundred pages, if valueless as a detailed history, are otherwise of great 
interest, since they throw into sharp relief several features of the war such as 
the nature of the mountainous Castilian plateau—parched in summer, bleak in 
winter—the effect of his Indian service on Wellington’s views on matters of 
transport and supply, the influence of his Irish experiences in dealing with a 
Roman Catholic population ; all this makes an admirable introduction to a further 
study of the war. The chapter on Waterloo, though equally clever, somehow 
does not appeal to a like degree: for one thing Mr. Guedalla quotes so many of 
the Duke’s sayings on the field that it ends in our wondering if they were correctly 
reproduced at the time—or may even be apocryphal. 

The latter part of the book, to the military mind at least, must appear a trifle 
inadequate. Mr. Guedalla is obviously a hero-worshipper, but is that a reason 
why he should make none but a few fleeting allusions to the Duke’s work as 
Master-General of the Ordnance (1820-27) and as Commander-in-Chief (twice in 
1827) ? His last tenure of the latter office (from 1842 until his death) also seems 
somewhat lightly passed over. No more pathetic figure ever filled that high 
office than the Duke, nearly 73 years of age, after standing aloof from military 
matters for some fifteen years, stepping into a place that needed a youthful 
enthusiast and reformer. Mr. Guedalla might well have described the Duke 
pottering daily to the Horse Guards, there to doze in his chair and to ponder over 
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grave trifles relating to patronage. Occasionally he might be roused to wrathful 
wakefulness by rumours of his growing past work. Even so at times, as 
Mr. Guedalla states, there might come a flash of the old self, as in 1848 when he 
cunningly posted his troops round London in expectation of a Chartist insurrection. 
But apart from these moments, the Duke’s life, probably from about 1832 
onwards, is really the story of the decline of a great soldier. His views laid before 
the Commission examining military punishments in 1835, his breach with Gleig 
over the latter’s institution of garrison schools, his general opposition to military 
education, are not counterbalanced by the prohibition of duelling in 1843 and 
by the enforcement of an elementary education test for Army candidates in 1849. 
Hardinge may have attempted to revivify training in 1853 with his camp at 
Chobham, as well as by issuing sorely needed guns to the Royal Artillery. These 
were but drops in the bucket: the Army had lapsed into a state of coma. Are 
they correct who state that the Army paid, in the Crimea, for the Duke’s last 
tenure of office? Mr Guedalla does not enable us to decide; yet his picture of 
the ageing soldier seems to encourage the answer “ yes.”’ 


A most striking illustration in the book is a double-page reproduction of a 
photograph of Siborne’s model in the R.U.S. Museum of the battle of Waterloo. 
It has all the appearance of an air photograph of the scene of action. 


Foch : The Man of Orleans. By B. H. Liddell Hart. (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 21s. 


Biographies of Marshal Foch have already been written, but these are mostly 
in the nature of panegyrics. Much was expected of the Marshal’s own memoirs 
which appeared early this year, yet these proved to be little better than a volume 
of official despatches, overshadowed here and there, so it seemed, by the memory 
and foibles of old age. Further, it has long appeared improbable that any life 
of Foch could be produced in France and yet be regarded as truly candid and 
critical. Captain Liddell Hart thus had a clear field before him, and he has ex- 
ploited this advantage. Previous research and the production of other works dealing 
with the Great War had rendered him familiar with the ground to be covered, so 
that his present study of Foch may be regarded as the outcome of some years of 
labour. 


In this book the author traces Foch’s whole career, while devoting particular 
attention to his military writings and teaching of the pre-war epoch. Starting 
from that basis, he shows how Foch’s beliefs affected both the original French 
plan of campaign and the French tactical methods of 1914. In the end, as Liddell 
Hart demonstrates, these doctrines had to be modified as the result of experience, 
and with the growing embarrassment of the Allies owing to their heavy casualty 
lists. In addition, he has been at some pains to relate how Foch influenced 
British views concerning the impending struggle with Germany, through 
the hold which he came to exercise over Sir Henry Wilson when the latter was 
Commandant of the Staff College at Camberley. That influence was to become 
more and more pronounced as time went on. It is still more startling to find 
how in all their strategic conceptions, Foch ignored, and Wilson tried to forget, 
the British Navy, which in the end was to prove one of the decisive factors in the 
victory. 


But the book also contains far more than a description of the man and his 
work ; the entire War is depicted as a background to the portrait of Foch. It may 
be that this has conduced to overcrowding; if so, it is a pity, since we should 
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much like to have seen more of Foch’s original orders, directions and memoranda. 
On the other hand, by omitting much technical detail of this nature, the narrative 
gains in cohesion and brightness. 

The more serious student of war might have liked to be given some more detail 
regarding the battle of Morhange on 20th August, 1914. This, to an English 
reader at least, is one of the less understood episodes of the war, and might be 
illuminating in that it might have yielded many clues to Foch’s future by examining 
his reactions to this first experience of active service. Again, in dealing with the 
battle of the Somme we hear as much, and more, of the British share in the battle ; 
we should like to hear more details of the French share in the fighting. But perhaps 
that can only be done by a French writer. 

When we leave 1916, the story of 1918 grows even more interesting. The 
last phase of Foch from the Armistice onwards is remarkably well told, and he is 
depicted throughout this period with less regard to the details of the campaign. 
His was no easy task; Haig, Pétain and Pershing formed a difficult team to 
drive, so that Foch‘s activity resolved itself largely into personal visits in the role 
of adviser or co-ordinator. He was no true Commander-in-Chief in the ordinary 
sense of the term. He himself described his task as that of ‘‘ conductor of an 
orchestra.’’ Neither did he show any great perception in his orders until the tide 
turned in July, 1918. As the British Army learnt to its cost, Foch’s failure to 
foresee the enemy offensive of late May, 1918, nearly led to the destruction of 
our IXth and XXIIth Corps, which had been transferred to a “ quiet’ sector in 
order to recuperate from the recent German onslaught on the Fifth Army. To 
regard Foch as another Napoleon is utterly fallacious—that is the author’s very 
clear conclusion. 

Liddell Hart has wisely consigned to appendices the study of Foch’s theory of 
war and of his two books on warfare. These make heavy, if instructive, reading. 
His criticisms of the doctrine and beliefs contained in Foch’s writings seem to 
show that their author possessed no really clear insight into the nature of the 
war that actually took place; neither were his tactical forecasts borne out by 
facts. But his confidence in final success remained unshaken; that is his real 
claim to live as a great soldier 


The Life of General Sir Charles Carmichael Monro, Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. By General Sir George Barrow, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
(Hutchinson & Co.). 21s. 


Sir Charles Monro may unquestionably be regarded as one of the outstanding 
British generals of the Great War. Apart from his work in France during the 
first two years of war, his name will ever be associated with the evacuation of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula at the close of 1915. Still more perhaps does he deserve to 
be remembered in the Army as the Commander-in-Chief in India, 1916-20; a 
period of office which was beset by problems and difficulties the like of which had 
been unknown in India since the Mutiny. Sir George Barrow has given us a well 
written biography of his old chief which will doubtless be read with satisfaction 
by any who served under General Monro. 

It is, however, not an historical biography in the more narrow sense of that 
term ; it is constructed on the lines of the panegyric and rather follows the model 
of the funeral oration of ancient Greece or modern France. There is all too little 
detail of General Monro’s early career, more particularly of the methods intro- 
duced by him at the School of Musketry ; we would gladly read more detail of his 
share in the fighting that fell to his lot in France. A large portion of the book 
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is devoted either to a defence of his evacuation of Gallipoli and to a vindication 
of his attitude towards General Dyer as a result of the Amritsar incident. A little 
more matter as to the Third Afghan War and the Waziristan operations might have 
been welcome; the latter campaigns are so briefly referred to in the book 
that much of the argument might be lost on any readers who are not familiar 
with the main facts of these events. On the other hand, we find a good deal on 
the ‘‘ Indianization’’ of the Indian Army, which, if not actually germane to a 
narrative of Sir Charles Monro’s life, is truly interesting. 

It is possible that some readers may not agree with General Barrow’s defence 
of Sir Charles Monro’s action regarding the Amritsar incident, nor with his dis- 
approval of General Dyer’s handling of the whole situation. Anyhow the matter 
is ably set out at some length, and individuals must form their own judgments ; 
it is a terribly difficult problem and offers a situation which no man would willingly 
face. 

When we come to General Barrow’s appreciation of Monro as a soldier and a 
man there is little criticism to offer. General Barrow stood so close to his 
hero that he had ample opportunity to judge of his remarkable sense of duty and 
strength of character. Others have summed up Sir Charles in similar terms, In 
certain respects he was reminiscent of Sir Stanley Maude—rigid in his views as to 
the fulfilment of duty, fearless of responsibility and untiring in his efforts to do 
what he considered right. A great gentleman and a fine soldier. 


Smith-Dorrien. By Brigadier-General C. Ballard, C.B., C.M.G. (Constable 
& Co.). 15s. 

The purpose of this book appears to be to vindicate Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 
and to refute the imputations brought against him in one form or another by his 
quondam chief, Sir John French. Was this really necessary ? The Official History 
of the War, which the author quotes in support of his theme, seems to have 
dismissed Sir John’s charges as unfounded. Then there appeared Sir Horace’s 
own “‘ Memoirs of Forty-Eight Years’ Service,” in which he gave a dignified 
answer to all the futile charges trumped up against him. As if this were not 
enough, we might allude to the Earl of Ypres’ obituary notice in The Times, 
where it was stated that his unfortunate book, ‘‘ 1914,’’ which is at the root of 
the whole trouble, ‘‘ even if it could not be forgiven, had best be forgotten.” 
Similar arguments could be adduced from memoirs and magazine articles that have 
since appeared dealing with both commanders; foremost among them being an 
article, ‘‘ Smith-Dorrien,’’ by Sir John Fortescue, which appeared in Blackwoods’ 
shortly after Sir Horace’s death. What need to revive the details of this old con- 
troversy ; it is neither edifying nor does it add to the dignity of the Army. 

If there was to be a biography of Sir Horace, surely it should show the soldier 
in action ; how he commanded and what his reactions were in battle. For here 
there is still ample scope to describe the man and his work. With the actual 
diaries of his former chief before him, and supported by his own memories of the 
IInd Army Corps during the first year of the War to build upon, General Ballard 
had a rare opportunity ; but he has missed it. 

Nevertheless, we have to recognise in these pages a sympathetic portrayal 
of a true soldier whose wonderfully full life makes a remarkable story. In the 
first half of the book we have the author at his best. The record of Smith- 
Dorrien’s “‘ small war’’ campaigning is fine; it undoubtedly formed a superb 
training for the trials of the Retreat. The next phase, at Aldershot and Salisbury, 
was the intellectual preparation for the Great War. Here General Ballard is 
not so convincing. The truth is that British military biography throughout the 
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XIXth century seldom rises above # somewhat mediocre plane. Normally there is 
too strong a savour of the ante-room or of the polo ground about it; not that 
these should be entirely omitted, but the more serious side of the soldier’s mission 
in life is far too often glossed over or forgotten, The pictures that we get in the 
vast majority of these works are not those of budding Cromwells, Marlboroughs 
or Wellingtons. 


Smith-Dorrien, as General Ballard clearly shows, rose above the atmosphere 
of the sport which, nevertheless, was an important factor in the training which 
enabled him to play so fine a part in 1914-15. There was far more in him than 
that, and it is a pity that his biographer could not have said more about the 
manner in which Smith-Dorrien, between 1902 and 1914, fitted himself for the 
command of the IInd Corps. It has to be admitted that before 1899 he had had 
little opportunity or cause to study the art of generalship. The intuition that 
stood him in such good stead in South Africa, had been well fortified before1g14. 
Why not describe the process and its fruition in the.Great War ? 


Official History of the War. Military Operations: Togoland and The 
Cameroons. By Brigadier-General F. J. Moberly, C.B., C.S.I., D.S:0., 
p.s.c. (H.M. Stationery Office). 155. 

To the military student this work is of special value, because it is an 
authoritative account of ‘‘ bush’’ warfare under modern conditions. The pains- 
taking details given by the author provide a good indication of the problems 
which our forces would have to meet in a like country of forest and swamp. 
Though only a “ side-show’”’ in relation to the main operations in Europe, its 
importance to the student resides largely in its contrasts. Its duration—the two 
colonies were completely conquered in the course of eighteen months—has no such 
historical significance. 


General Moberly amply sustains his previous reputation as a military 
historian ; his material is admirably arranged and his narrative clear and concise 
as usual; and he has added considerably to the vividness of his pen-pictures by 
including many photographs, some of extreme beauty, of the country concerned. 
Beauty, however, does not always mean comfort, and the trials and difficulties 
overcome by the British and Allied forces were such as to increase greatly the 
measure of their success. The fighting qualities of our West African troops, 
drawn from the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and the Gambia, deserve and 
receive high commendation. To read of their determination, cheeriness under 
hardship, and their fine loyalty is to know something of the glory that is the 
British Empire, and the author has done well to remind us that to colonise with 
humanity brings its own reward. Our enemies had the opportunity of learning 
the same lesson—too late. But this is, of course, merely incidental to the main 
purpose of the book, which exists primarily as a history of military operations, 
and to say that the author fulfils his task with the same success as attended the 
efforts of the troops engaged is to say all that is necessary. General Moberly 
includes everything, down to a chronological summary of events, a comprehensive 
index and many good maps, to help the student and the general reader. 


This history brings to light yet once again our unpreparedness for such a 
campaign, mainly in the lack of any scheme for an expansion on mobilisation of 
our local forces, and the unfortunate scantiness of our topographical knowledge 
of the Cameroons—an area larger than that of the German Empire itself. The 
country must have been traversed by several British; the knowledge must, 
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therefore, have been available either at home or somewhere within our Empire, 
but no steps were taken in peace time to collect and collate it; from the military 
point of view, therefore, the knowledge was wasted. The wonder is that, under 
such “‘ penny wise and pound foolish’’ conditions, the campaign was so com- 
pletely successful in so short a time. 


Although the history deals with the salient features of the naval side of these 
operations, it should be read in conjunction with Vol. I. of the Official History of 
the War, Naval Operations, in order to get the full perspective of what was to a 
large extent a combined enterprise. 


At G.H.Q. By Brigadier-General John Charteris, C.M.G., D.S.O. (Cassell & 
Co.). 12s. 6d. 


Few officers could be better qualified to write about G.H.Q. during the Great 
War than General Charteris. In addition, the form that he has chosen for his 
reminiscences is effective, and the reader’s imagination is thereby enabled to 
fill in many little gaps, intentional or otherwise, in the story. The most arresting 
portion of the book is undoubtedly 1914, where there are many personal touches 
and experiences of battle, which are vividly related. As the war grows older, the 
author’s theme appears to change. G.H.Q. seems to recede from the front. 
Battle gives way to political manceuvre and personal incidents; politicians, self- 
seeking wire pullers, begin to figure in the narrative in the place of fighting 
episodes. It all shows how the role of the soldier as an independent agent in war 
gradually became more and more cramped by exterior interests and political 
interference. Even the Press and Commerce came to have a say in military 
decisions. 


General Charteris is refreshingly outspoken in many of his comments on the 
leading actors in the drama. Naturally enough he sees events in the same light 
as did the chief, that is Sir Douglas Haig, whom he faithfully served and so much 
admired. He also represents the ‘‘ Westerners” in matters strategic. Conse- 
quently all those who, rightly or wrongly—it does not matter—questioned the 
policy of maintaining the maximum of military effort in France, incur his great 
displeasure. But in spite of these partialities General Charteris’s criticisms on 
individuals seem very near the truth; he can be absolved from castigating those 
who do not need it. In particular we would draw attention to his verdict on 
Mr. Asquith, whom he seems to regard as the outstanding statesman of the War : 
a like judgment applies to Kitchener. The split—for there obviously occurred 
such a division of opinions and sympathy—that arose between Sir John French, 
backed by his staff, particularly Sir Henry Wilson, on the one hand, and Lord 
Kitchener, on the other—is clearly brought to light. Again, although the crisis 
of March, 1918, is not recounted by General Charteris in the same vivid manner 
as other episodes—for the good reason that he was no longer on the spot—we 
rather gather that Sir Douglas Haig inclined to the selection of a French 
generalissimo, largely out of distrust of the Prime Minister and the new C.I.G.S. 
in London, namely Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Henry Wilson ; Sir Douglas preferred 
serving M. Clemenceau to either of his compatriots. 


Besides describing these major episodes there are many lesser stories that 
furnish delightful reading. Some may be known to those who stood behind the 
scenes, but the majority are pleasantly fresh, May we enquire who the Corps 
Commander was who, on the day before the Battle of the Somme, stated that he 
felt like ‘‘ Napoleon on the eve of Austerlitz ?”’ 
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There is but one question that arises on putting down the book: it is—was 
Sir Douglas Haig’s determination to fight his way through to the end based on 
justifiable optimism, or was it the outcome of ‘the principles of the war of 
attrition’’ that had become an article of faith in higher circles? General 
Charteris himself paid the penalty for encouraging such optimism at the close of 
1917. Anyhow, he never did a better bit of work during the War than in collecting 
these letters and notes which have enabled him to compile this absorbing volume. 


Lectures on F.S.R. II. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller (Sifton, Praed & Co.). 
7s. 6d. 


The purpose of this book is best explained by quoting the preface, where the 
author states that F.S.R. are ‘‘ read for purposes of examination, but consistently 
neglected in the field’ ; and he ascribes this fact ‘‘ to the extreme dullness of the 
book.”’ ‘‘ Dullness,’’ he continues, “‘ is difficult to avoid in an official manual .. . 
over-condensation defeats its end.’’ Consequently, General Fuller gave a series 
of lectures on F.S.R. II. to the officers of his brigade, taking each chapter and 
section in turn and in detail. These lectures he now publishes. In addition, 
General Fuller is of opinion that F.S.R. should be issued in three parts, two 
volumes appearing as they now stand, with a new third part treating of future 
warfare. Pending such a change he has devoted some thought to the employment 
of A.F.Vs. in the course of his lectures. 


There is little else that calls for special remark in the resultant volume. The 
lectures are couched in simple language ; they are clear and sufficiently imaginative 
to supplement the dry periods of F.S.R. They also contain a few of General 
Fuller’s well-known opinions on mechanized warfare, as well as certain criticisms 
of trench warfare in the past and its possible recrudescence in the future. The 
book merits study. Nevertheless, at the root of this volume, and of all similar 
unofficial productions, there stands the everlasting question: Should not higher 
authority reconsider the whole matter of tactical doctrine and tactical instruction 
afresh ? Should not some official publications be issued to fill what is clearly a 
real want ? Should not the teaching of military history for examination purposes 
be reviewed to suit the educational needs of the present ? 


Do we understand General Fuller to imply that F.S.R. is a book needing 
observance in the field? Properly educated officers should be able to act spon- 
taneously and appropriately to the occasion, provided that the doctrine of F.S.R. 
has been suitably taught to them. Action then comes without thought of any 
book. The measure in which officers are able to do so must be the criterion 
whereby the beneficial effect both of their training and of the doctrine expounded 
by F.S.R., can be judged. 


Charlton. (Faber & Faber). 10s. 6d. 


As a picture of life in the Army and in the Air Force from the days of the South 
African War until the present time, this book is of much interest. It is all too 
seldom that any military memoirs afford any good description of contemporary 
mess life. In this case we find a wealth of such detaii which should prove of even 
greater value in the future than it is now. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that the author of this autobiography—for it is a pure fiction to maintain that it 
is in the slightest degree impersonal or anonymous—is not what would commonly 
be termed a normal representative of his class or rank. His was an interesting 
career—Sandhurst, Crete, South Africa, West Africa, West Indies, India, the Staff 
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College ; aviation, the Great War in the Flying Corps; Iraq in the Royal Air 
Force. Yet everywhere we find that Charlton seems to have “a bad smell up 
his nose.”” We can imagine him as the disgruntled man in the mess ; efficient in 
work and able to ride, it is true, yet ever on the look out for some point in which he 
can be different to the rest. This, in short, seems to emanate from some morbid 
form of vanity, a view that is borne out by the unnecessarily large number of 
self portraits that the book contains, both in photography and in words. We are 
all well aware of the shortcomings of mess life, and of the Staff College ; we have 
nearly all at some time or another railed at the cult of the horse. But we have 
also met a large number of men who work desperately hard for the Staff College, 
not a few who read and think a good deal about matters not connected with the 
hunting field, and a small number, perhaps, who, unknown to the mess, are 
enthusiastic leaders of boy scouts or perform other social services. If Charlton 
did not become aware of the existence of such of his mess companions, the more 
is he to be pitied. Cloistered in his own sense of superior difference to others, he 
could not have known them—or even come to know them. The nature of his 
outspoken and unpleasant episodes in the domain of sex need not have been 
analysed as he has chosen to do; we simply do not understand the motives that 
lie behind such adventures. Flesh and blood, yes; cold cynicism, no. But that 
only confirms the belief that Charlton is abnormal. It is a pity that such clever 
descriptions of army life should be spoilt by what is an unsympathetic bias. As 
satire, these descriptions would have been accepted, for they do depict certain well- 
known types or defects. But to maintain that they are universal, verges on—is 
it ill-feeling or is it blind ignorance? We hope the latter. Nevertheless the book 
will repay reading, even if we do not agree in places with its high-pitched style 
or still less with such an introspective analysis of an uncongenial character. 


« 


REGIMENTAL HISTORY 


The 16th Foot: A History of The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire 
Regiment. By Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.Lit. 
(Constable & Co.). 5s. 

This is a brief story of the Bedfordshire Regiment, recounted in a pleasant, 
easy, narrative style, from the date of the creation of the 16th Foot in 1688 down 
to the-present day. In so small a compass as 240 pages the history can go into 
little detail, and it has but few appendices. One of these, giving the full list of 
the Battalions of the Regiment raised during the Great War and their services is 
most useful; it is too rarely found in these histories. There are three skeleton 
sketches in the text: Blenheim, Malplaquet and Surinam, 1804, but not one 
showing the work of the Regiment in the Great War. 


AIR 


The Air Annual of the British Empire, 1931-32. Edited by Squadron- 
Leader Burge. (Gale & Polden). 21s. 

Progress made in British aeronautics is faithfully reflected in this volume, 
which not only grows in size year by year but also enlarges the scope of its appeal. 
This year, for the first time, French and Spanish translations of some of the 
articles are included, and the shape of the book has been altered for the better. 
Service flying is particularly well dealt with; the machines and the work being 
made the subject of careful and comprehensive studies. An important article by 
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Mr. A. E. Russell treats the relative official strength requirements for aircraft 
in this and other countries. This is a subject which has been disputed, not 
without bitterness, from time to time between patriots, and it has been contended 
that British requirements are much more stringent than those applying elsewhere. 
Mr. Russell’s analysis, however, shows that this is not true. The requirements 
in the different countries are not directly comparable. Some insist on high 
strength requirements in one condition of flight some in another. One may find 
that French regulations are stricter in one set of circumstances and our own in 
another. It is for the purchaser to judge which regulations meet most nearly 
his own particular needs. 


Squadron-Leader Burge has once again done his work well, and has not only 
obtained a vast amount of matter which is both interesting and informative, 
covering the whole ground of civil and service flying, but has also secured a high 
standard of accuracy in the large selection of statistics given. The “ Air Annual 
of the British Empire” is the best existing compendium of British aeronautical 
progress, 
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CHARLTON. Anonymous. tos. 6d. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). Presented by the 
Publishers. 


THE MANDATES SysTEM. By N. Bentwich. 15s. 8vo. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.). 


THE AMERICA OF To-Day. By J. A. Spender. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (Ernest Benn. 
Ltd.). 


A History oF Europe, 1815-1923. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 16s. 8vo. 
(Methuen & Co.). 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1886-1901. 3rd Series. Vol. II. Edited by 
G. E. Buckle. 25s. 8vo. (John Murray). 


THE ELEMENTS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By A. G. Boycott. 12s. 6d. 8vo. 
(Gale & Polden). 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By G. V. Carey and H. T. Scott. 
3s. 6d. 8vo. (Cambridge University Press). 


THE MAuDI OF ALLAH. By R. A. Bermann. 16s. 8vo. (Putnam). 


MEMOIRS OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. By General R. de Nogales. 21s. 8vo. 
(Wright & Brown). Presented by the Author. 


OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1929-1930. 5S. 8vo. 
(Government Printing and Stationery Office, Pretoria). Presented by the 
Director of Census and Statistics. 


RIFLEMAN AND Hussar. By Colonel Sir P. Marling, Bart. 18s. 8vo. (John 
Murray). Presented by the Publishers. 


Four YEARS BENEATH THE CRESCENT. By R. de Nogales. 8vo. (Scribner’s Sons). 
FootsLoGGer. By Graham Seton. 18s. 8vo. (Hutchinson & Co.). 


My FRIEND THE ADMIRAL: The Life, Letters and Journals of Rear-Admiral 
James Burney, F.R.S. By G. E. Manwaring. 12s. 8vo. (Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd.). Presented by the Publishers. 


ARMADAS OF THE Sky. By Paul Murphy. 5s. 8vo. (The Houghton Publishing 
Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 


NEtson. By Clennell Wilkinson. 12s. 8vo. (G. G. Harrap & Co.). 
At G.H.Q. By Brigadier-General J. Charteris. 12s. 8vo. (Cassell & Co.). 
Inp1a INSISTENT. By Sir Harcourt Butler. 3s. 6d. 8vo. (W. Heinemann). 


THE Duke. By Philip Guedalla. 25s. 8vo. (Hodder & Stoughton). Pre- 
sented by the Publishers. 


SmITH-DoRRIEN. By Brigadier-General C. Ballard. 15s. 8vo. (Messrs Con- 
stable). Presented by the Publishers. 
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woode). Presented by the Publishers. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR CARMICHAEL Munro, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 
By General Sir George Barrow, G.C.B. 21s. 8vo, (Hutchinson & Co.). 
Presented by the Publishers. 

THE RELIGIONS AND HIDDEN CULTS oF INDIA. By Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn. 15s. 8vo. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INDIAN FRONTIERS. By Lieut.-General Sir George Mac- 
Munn. 16s. 8vo. (Jonathan Cape). 


PRINCIPLES OF Economics. Two vols. By F. W. Taussig. 25s. 8vo. (The 
Macmillan Co.). 


THE CominG War. By General Ludendorff. 6s. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). 


NAVAL 


SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT War. By W. L. Wyllie, R.A., and M. F. Wren. 
15s. 8vo. (Cassell & Co.). 


More SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT War. By W. L. Wyllie, R.A., C. Owen and 
W. D. Kirkpatrick. 15s. 8vo. (Cassell & Co.). 


U-Boat Stories. Edited by K. Neureuther and C. Bergen. Translated by 
E. Sutton. 10s. 8vo. (Constable & Co.). 


Le COMMANDEMENT NAVAL EN MEDITERRANEE, 1914-1918. By Adolphe Laurens, 
Frs. 30. 8vo. (Payot, Paris). Presented by the Author. 


Rope YARNS FROM THE OLD Navy. By Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich, U.S.N. 
8vo. (The Naval History Society, New York). 


WITH THE HarwicH NavaL Forces, 1914-1918. By Commander C,. D. A. 
Wollard, R.N. 8vo. (G. Kohler, Antwerp). Presented by the Author. 


MILITARY 


A SUMMARY OF THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
CAMPAIGN, WITH DETAILS OF THE 1917-1918 OPERATIONS ILLUSTRATING THE 
PRINCIPLES OF War. By Lieut.-Colonel A. Kearsey. 3s. 8vo. (Gale & 
Polden), Presented by the Publishers. 


TACTICAL SCHEMES WITH SoLuTions. Series II. By Major S. W. Kirby and 
Captain J. R. Kennedy. 3s. 6d. 8vo. (William Clowes & Sons, Ltd.). 
Presented by the Publishers. 

THE PALESTINE CAMPAIGNS. 3rd Edition. By Colonel A. P. Wavell, C.M.G., 
M.C. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (Constable & Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 
Lectures on F.S.R. II. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 7s. 6d. (Sifton, 

Praed & Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS, TOGOLAND AND THE CAMEROONS, 1914-1916. By 

Brigadier-General F. J. Moberly. 15s. 8vo. (H.M. Stationery Office). 

Presented by the Publishers, 
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REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 

REGIMENTAL STANDING ORDERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 
VOLUNTEERS. 8vo. (Gale & Polden, Aldershot). 

THE HISTORY OF THE Royat ARTILLERY. Vol. I. 1860-1899. By Major- 
General Sir C. Callwell and Major-General Sir J. Headlam. 15s. 8vo. (R.A, 
Institution). Presented by the Publishers. 

THE History oF CoKe’s RiFtEs. By Colonel H. C. Wylly. 40s. 8vo. (Gale & 
Polden). Presented by the Officers, 1st Battn. 13th Frontier Force Rifles, 


AIR 
THE AIR ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1931-32. Edited by Squadron- 
Leader C. G. Burge. 218. 8vo. (Gale & Polden). Presented by the 
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Report of Proceedings 


Hundredth Anniversary Meeting 


TUESDAY, 3RD MARCH, 1931, AT 3.30 P.M. 





ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET Str ROGER KEYES, Barrt., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., LL.D., D.C.L. (Vice-Chairman of the Council), presiding. 





THE SECRETARY, Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N., read the Notice 
convening the Meeting. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 


The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for the past 
year. 


COUNCIL 


VicE-CHAIRMAN 


At their meeting in October, the Council learnt with much regret that 
Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O., who had been Vice- 
Chairman since the previous Annual General Meeting, felt compelled to resign 
from the Council owing to the many calls on his time since he had been elected 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger J. B. Keyes, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LL.D., D.C.L., was elected a Naval Member and Vice- 
Chairman of the Council in succession to Admiral Sir William Goodenough. 


: ELECTED MEMBERS 
The following Members of the Council, having completed three years’ 
service, retire :-— 
Roya Navy 
Admiral Sir George P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Royat NAVAL RESERVE 
Captain Sir D. Wilson-Barker, Kt., R.D., R.N.R. 
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REGULAR ARMY 


General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 

Major-General P. G. Grant, C.B., C.M.G. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


INDIAN ARMY 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 


Roya AIR Force 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vyell Vyvyan,; K.C.B., D.S.O. 
All the above, with the exception of Major-General P. G. Grant, have 
offered themselves for re-election. 
Rear-Admiral E. A. Astley-Rushton, C.B., C.M.G., resigns from the Council 
on taking up a sea-going command. 
Rear-Admiral The Hon. R. A. R. Plunkett-Emle-Erle-Drax, C.B., 


D.S.O., has been nominated to fill the Naval vacancy, and Major-General 
J. R. E. Charles, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to fill the Regular Army vacancy. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 


Rear-Admiral C. V. Usborne, C.B., C.M.G., has succeeded Rear-Admiral 
B. E. Domvile, C.B., C.M.G., as Admiralty Representative on the Council. 


Ex-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Admiral Sir Frederick L. Field, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., has succeeded Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Charles E. Madden, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
as an ex-officio Member of the Council on becoming Chief of the Naval Staff 
and First Sea Lord. 

Major-General J. G. Dill, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has succeeded Major- 
General C. W. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., on taking up the appointment 
of Commandant of the Staff College, Camberley. 

Air Commodore P. B. Joubert de la Ferté, C.M.G., D.S.O., has succeeded 
Air Vice-Marshal E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O,, M.C., on taking 
up the appointment of Commandant of the Royal Air Force Staff College, 
Andover. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


During the past year 207 officers joined the Institution (compared with 
178 in 1929). There were 124 withdrawals (compared with 100 in 1929). 
Thirty-three Life Members and 63 Annual Members died ; 37 Members were 
struck off for being in arrears with their subscriptions. 

The total number of Members on the books on 31st December, 1930, 
was 5,741. This represents a decrease of total membership on the year of 
50 Members, but as the loss included 33 Life Members deceased and 
2 struck off for not completing their subscriptions, the net financial loss in 
membership is 15. 
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Details of Members joining are as follows :— 


Regular Army (all ~_ re oe ee = »» 133 
Royal Navy .. - tie és sip to 
Royal Air Force ¥s - gw seta se 16 
Indian Army .. ‘s “ ee s le “y 7 
Territorial Army wy ie ‘ a si - 6 
Royal Marines... és . 4 
Royal Naval Reserve . 2 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve I 
Royal Indian Marine : 


The greater proportion of the resignations received have been from retired 
officers, and of those the majority express regret at being compelled to leave 
the Institution on account of financial exigencies. 


While the falling-off in total membership is a matter for some-concern, 
it is gratifying to note that there has been an increase in the number of new 
Members during the year as compared with 1929, and that of this number 
56 are junior officers who have taken advantage of the new Bye-Law enabling 
them to join without payment of entrance fee. 


Every effort is now made to cater for the serving officer and to assist him 
in his professional studies. It is hoped, therefore, that, as this becomes, more 
fully appreciated, the latter will join in increasing numbers. 


In view of the fact that 1931 is the Centenary of the Institution, Members 
are asked to make a special effort to secure new recruits. 


It should be noted that the Board of Admiralty, Army Council and Air 
Council have each expressed their wish to encourage officers to join the 
Institution. 


FINANCE 


The year 1930 has been a satisfactory one from a financial point of view. 
The receipts from all sources, excluding refund of Income Tax, show an 
increase of {153 Ios. 10d., while expenditure shows a decrease of £329 os. 2d., 
as compared with 1929. The balance carried forward is £513 11s. 3d.; the 
comparative figure for the previous year having been {£289 6s. 7d. 


During the year, {1,200 has been invested in 5 per cent. War-Loan, 
1929-47- 

The increase in receipts has been due mainly to the improvement in the 
Museum takings and in the outside sales of the JOURNAL, particulars of which 
are given under their respective headings. 


Expenditure has been reduced, partly by a decrease in the cost of the 
Special Exhibitions held during the year, including a more economical system 
of illumination, and partly because it has been unnecessary to incur expenses 
in connection with repairs and upkeep to the same extent as in 1929. 


While they are glad to be able to present such a favourable financial 
statement, the Council would again remind Members that the Institution 
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has no great working margin, and that it is necessary, with their responsibility 
for a building of such a size, to have funds available for unforeseeable con- 
tingencies. Future prosperity is mainly dependent, therefore, on continued 
support by the Services. 


JOURNAL 


The JOURNAL has had a very successful year, and the outside sales again 
show an appreciable improvement. The actual receipts from this source 
during 1930 were £844 11s. 6d., as compared with £772 14s. 7d. in 1929. 
This source of income for the JOURNAL has shown a steady increase year by 
year, and the sales are now more than double what they were seven years ago. 


The high standard of lectures and articles has been maintained, and a 
good percentage of contributions continue to be received from serving officers. 


It is desired to give every encouragement to young officers with new and 
original ideas to put their views before our readers, and the Editor will always 
gladly assist those who may be diffident about their literary ability. 


The Council desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to the Naval, General 
and Air Staffs for their co-operation in compiling the professional Notes, and 
their ready assistance at all times. 


The thanks of the Institution are due to the various lecturers and writers 
who have contributed to the JOURNAL, and to the Admiral Commanding 
the Naval War College for facilitating the reproduction of certain lectures 
originally delivered at that establishment. 


LIBRARY 


The number of books added to the Library during last year was 199, 
bringing the total number of books to 27,106, together with 7,420 maps. 


The advantage of the new comprehensive rate of subscription in including 
the use of the Lending Library, continues to be apparent. 


MUSEUM 


The number of people to visit the Museum during the year was 52,524. 
This constitutes a record, and is 831 more than the previous highest number 
in 1928. The receipts were £185 in excess of 1929, and only {2 16s. od. below 
1928, which was a record year financially. The receipts for the months June, 
July, August, September and October were in each case the highest on record 
for those months. The fact that the admissions are higher than in any 
previous year, although the takings fall just short of the record, is due to the 
greater advantage which has been taken of the facilities for free admission 
offered to friends of Members admitted by ticket and to scouts and guides. 
Of the latter, 849 were admitted as against the next highest number, 465, in 


1929. 
The Model Aeroplane Exhibition in the early months, and the Dioramas 


of famous battles which formed the Special Exhibition for the greater part 
of the year, have proved very attractive, and the Institution is much indebted 
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to the Air Ministry and the Department of Overseas Trade for their valuable 
assistance in lending these Models and Dioramas. 


Further progress has been made in obtaining modern exhibits for the 
Crypt. In the naval section there have been added scale models of the 
10,000-ton cruiser ‘‘ London,” and of a minesweeper ; while the Admiralty 
have presented a collection of the latest naval shell. A model of a Mark II 
tank, constructed to the Institution’s order by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, 
has been added to the military section. Messrs. Fairey have presented scale 
models of two of their Service aircraft, and the Air Ministry have provided 
a set of typical bombs, 


The Institution has, unfortunately, been called upon to surrender the 
collection of medals formed by the late Lord Cheylesmore, which had been 
on loan for nearly thirty years. In order to replace this, medals already 
belonging to the Institution, together with three groups presented by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Channer, Major Ferrar and Major Teichman, in response to appeals 
in the JOURNAL, have been specially arranged in sixteen cases. This 
collection already constitutes a very fine exhibit, and has the advantage that 
the greater part of it will remain the permanent possession of the Institution. 
Additions to it will, however, be very greatly appreciated, especially as regards 
naval medals, of which very few specimens are as yet included. 


Her Majesty the Queen has again shown her interest in the Museum by 
the gracious gift of a snuff-box commemorative of the battle of Waterloo. 


The Institution is indebted to generous donors for thirty-nine other 
exhibits added during the year. 
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HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY -MEETING 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, it will interest you to know that on this same day, the 3rd March, 
in 1832, the First Annual Report of the Council was presented to the members 
of what was then called the “ Naval and Military Library and Museum.” 
The Chairman on that occasion was a late Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
Admiral the Honourable Sir Robert Stopford. 

After the meeting seventy members sat down to what is recorded as 
having been “an excellent dinner” at the Thatched House Tavern in 
St. James’s Street. At the dinner the Right Hon. Sir John Hobhouse, 
Secretary-at-War, was in the chair, and supporting him were Admiral Stopford 
and Lieutenant-General Sir John Byng, that distinguished soldier who had 
commanded the Second Brigade of the Guards Division at Waterloo. 

In returning thanks for his health having been drunk, the Secretary-at- 
War warmly commended the foundation and objects of the Institution. He 
remarked that no Institutions could stand higher in his esteem than those 
which added lustre to the British arms, for wherever those arms were seen, 
there also were planted the standards of freedom and civilization ; there were 
sure to be found those blessings which it was our happiness to enjoy at home 


and our pride to diffuse abroad. In concluding his speech he said: ‘‘ To” 


those amongst you who have been instrumental in the formation of this 
Institution I will say that a just posterity will tender them its gratitude for 
the results of their present labours, and in the meanwhile their own approving 
consciences will amply repay them for the toil and anxiety of so noble an 
enterprise. Go on, therefore, and flourish ; and after having stood foremost 
in the ranks of conquest, prove to the world by your bright example that 
the best result of the triumphs of war is the power and the will to propagate 
the arts of peace.” . 

The record of this gathering concludes with the remark that “ the greatest 
conviviality and cordiality prevailed till a late hour.” 

In June of this year the Royal United Service Institution will celebrate 
the centenary of its foundation. That event took place in the summer of the 
year preceding the First Anniversary Meeting. Although the name has been 
changed from time to time, the general aims, work and Service associations of 
the Institution have been continuous since its foundation, and now, one 
hundred years later, we may well tender to the founders that gratitude for 
their labours which Sir John Hobhouse so correctly prophesied they would 
earn from posterity. 

The mission of the Institution, as laid down in the Royal Charter of 4860, 
is ‘“‘the promotion and advancement of naval and military science and 
literature.” The primary object of that mission is to assist officers in*their 
professional studies and thereby enhance the efficiency of the fighting Services. 
To-day those Services are pared to the bone; yet, ultimately, it is on their 
efficiency that the “ safety, honour and welfare’ of Britain and the British 
Empire still depend. The Institution, therefore, far from being an association 
of militarists imbued with the war spirit, is one of officers, most of whom 
know only too well what war is, and who are devoting their lives to be so 
proficient in its arts that we shall have a true defence against the danger of 
it recurring and the calamity of defeat. 

But the officer of to-day requires a wider outlook than that which makes 
him an expert in his own particular arm. To quote again from that speech 
of Sir John Hobhouse, “ You, gentlemen, are more than travellers; you go 
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forth into remote . . . regions, and in the ordinary routine of your duties 
may be entrusted with vast and discretionary powers—not infrequently with 
diplomatic authority. The power of increasing the happiness of those with 
whom you are thus brought into connection must, of course, be augmented 
in proportion as you yourselves become more profoundly skilled in science, 
and practised in those arts which denote and ensure the progress of 
civilisation.” 

From time to time officers are still called upon to represent their country 
and to uphold her interests in many and diverse situations ; while to-day the 
Services are more closely associated than ever with national policy. For 
some years, therefore, the Council have made a point of encouraging those 
broader studies which, without assistance, officers may find difficulty in 
pursuing. Men of eminence in international affairs and scientific development 
have done us the honour of lecturing here. The JOURNAL, in which these 
lectures are published, bears further witness to this policy in the scope of its 
articles, and in the considerable section now devoted to the “ Internaticnal 
Situation.”” To-day members are being asked to pass a new Bye-Law which 
will admit to our numbers civilians who are distinguished for their work in 
connection with Naval and Military science or literature. 

All this means that the Institution is not one purely for the study of the 
arts of war, but that it embraces those many and varied subjects which now 
form an essential part of the higher education of the serving officer. It caters, 
too, for those wider interests which its members, whether serving or retired, 
must take, and do take, in the affairs of the nation and of the Empire. 

At that first General Meeting, to which allusion has been made, when 
the Institution was but a few months old, a resolution was passed thanking 
the Council for having brought it to a prosperous state. Now, at this 
Hundredth Anniversary, the Council are glad to be able to present a Report 
which shows that the state of the Institution may still be described as pros- 
perous, and in this connection I feel sure I am voicing the opinion of the 
Members when I say we owe not a little to our very enterprising and energetic 
Secretary. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The Report and Accounts have been circulated. I will take the Report 
down to but excluding Finance. Are there any questions anyone wishes to 
raise ? 

A MEMBER: There is one question I should like to raise. I do not think 
the very valuable Report which I have in my hand has been circulated 
amongst the Members. I can quite appreciate that with the big membership 
we have here it is probably impracticable, but I would submit for the con- 
sideration of the Council that when the JOURNAL is sent out—TI believe we 
received it about a fortnight ago—a copy of the Report should be sent with 
it and thus reach the Members of the Institution, who undoubtedly take an 
interest in it by receiving the JoURNAL and having it sent to them. If the 
Report has not at that time been adopted by the Council it might be termed 
the Draft Report. That would give all the Members an opportunity of knowing 
precisely what this Report contains and what the financial condition of the 
Institution is. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The Report cannot be circulated in the February JOURNAL 


because the auditors have not then finished the audit, but it is circulated 
in the May JOURNAL, and I take it that copies are here and available. 
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THE SECRETARY: Copies are available a fortnight before this meeting. 


THE MEMBER: Could not a notice be put into the JOURNAL to that effect ? 
Before coming to this meeting I was searching to find what we had to consider. 
It may be due to my ignorance of the Bye-Laws and details of the Institution, 
but I submit for your consideration that those of us who do not, perhaps, 
follow matters as closely as we should might have a little more information 
on the subject. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The announcement of the meeting is in the February 
JOURNAL, and copies of the Report have been in the Reading Room for the 
last fortnight for anyone who wished to see them. 

Are there any other comments on the Report down to Finance ? 

If not, we will take the section dealing with Finance. Are there any 
questions on that ? 

Are there any questions on the Journal Report, the Library Report or 
the Report on the Museum ? 

No questions were asked. 


THE CHAIRMAN then moved :— 
“That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read 
and adopted.” 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE: I have much pleasure in 
seconding the motion. I understand there are no questions with regard to 
Finance. The Report gives a very detailed account of the Finance, but 
had there been any questions I should have endeavoured to answer them. 
I think we may be satisfied that, as we have increased receipts and reduced 
expenditure, we have had a very satisfactory year, and following on what the 
Chairman has said I should like to say that the decreased expenditure is very 
largely due to the work of the Secretary, because there is a reduction of 
expenditure under nearly every head. 

You may like to know that during the past three years the receipts have 
gradually increased each year. In 1928 we received £9,826 ; in 1929, £10,044, 
and this year, {10,277. I think it is possible we may not do quite so well 
this year, but I think Members may be satisfied that the finances of the 
Institution are in a very good state, and if we do not do quite so well this 
year it will not seriously inconvenience us. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


NEW BYE-LAW GOVERNING MEMBERSHIP OF EMINENT CIVILIANS. 


COLONEL J. JOSSELYN, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D.: I beg to propose :— 
“That the new Bye-Law governing the admission of Civilian 
Members, as posted in the Reading Room, be adopted.” 

This Resolution relates to the change in the Bye-Laws to which the 
Chairman has already made reference. The position shortly is this, that as 
the Bye-Laws stand now there are certain civilians who are eligible for 
admission by election, but those are civilians who are holding or who have 
held some office in connection with the Services. There is also a provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the election by the Council of certain Honorary Life 
Members, such as distinguished foreigners and eminent individuals generally. 


The new proposal is that provision should be made for admitting to full 
paying membership a limited number of eminent civilians, such as scientists, 
distinguished inventors, authors and so forth whose work bears on Service 
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matters and is of assistance to the Services, or those who have perhaps been, 
in their civilian capacity, of assistance during the War or in some other way. 
It is essential, of course, that there should be a limit, so that the Service 
character of the Institution shall be safeguarded, and that is provided in the 
Bye-Law ; the number of these eminent gentlemen who may be elected will 
be fixed by the Council. 

The actual Bye-Law will take the form of a new paragraph, paragraph 2 (a), 
to Chapter II, page 13, and reads as follows :— 

“A limited number of eminent individuals, not otherwise eligible, 
who have contributed towards the promotion and advancement of naval 
and military science and literature, may be elected members by ballot 
of the Council. The limit of the number of such Members shall be 
fixed from time to time by the Council.” 

Then there is a consequential amendment to a later clause, paragraph 3 :— 

“Candidates for ballot and for admission must be duly proposed 
and seconded by Members personally acquainted with them, other than 
Members elected under paragraph 2 (a) above, and their names shall 
be placed in the Library 14 days before submission to the Council for 
ballot. 

In all cases of ballot, one black ball in ten shall exclude.” 

With that explanation I beg to move the motion. 

ADMIRAL SiR H. H. Bruce, K.C.B., M.V.O.: I have much pleasure in 
seconding the motion. 

CoLoneEL C, N. Srmpson, D.S.O.: Is the Air Force to be included? The 
Bye-Law as proposed says nothing about the Air Force ; it says “ A limited 
number of eminent individuals not otherwise eligible who have contributed 
towards the promotion and advancement of Naval and Military science.” 

COLONEL JOSSELYN: That is included in “ military science.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: That point was considered by the Council; the wording 
is the wording of the old Charter, and it was decided that in future the term 
“ Military ” should be regarded as including Air Service interests. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS. 


CoLonEL H. C. Wy LLy, C.B.: I beg to propose :— 
“That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Co. be re-elected Auditors for 
the ensuing year at a fee of fifty guineas.” 
CAPTAIN M. Brock BiRKETT, D.S.O., R.N.: I beg to second that. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL. 
THE SECRETARY: I have to report that the undermentioned officers have 
been nominated as candidates for the vacancies on the Council :— 
Royal NAvy (2 vacancies). 
Admiral Sir Geroge P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., for re-election. 
Rear-Admiral The Hon. R. A. R. Plunket-Ernle-Erle-Drax, C.B., 
D.S.O., for election. 
Royal NAVAL RESERVE (I vacancy). 
Captain Sir D. Wilson-Barker, Kt., R.D., R.N.R., for re-election. 
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REGULAR ARMY (4 vacancies). 
General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., for re-election. 
Major-General J. R. E. Charles, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., for election. 
Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O., for re-election. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O., for re-election. 


INDIAN ARMY (I vacancy). 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., for 
re-election. 


RoyAL AIR FORCE (I vacancy). 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vyell Vyvyan, K.C.B., D.S.O., for re-election. 
All these officers have signified their readiness to serve on the Council 
if elected at this Meeting. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is it your wish that these officers should be elected to 
fill the vacancies on the Council ? 
This was agreed to unanimously. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD, 1930. 


THE SECRETARY: At their last meeting the Council received the report 
of the Referees on the Gold Medal competition for the year 1930. The 
subject of that essay, which was a military one, was “ With the increase of 
mechanization, the mobility of land forces over large areas will become 
increasingly dependent upon adequate supply systems. Discuss the advantages 
to be gained by increased speed and range of manceuvre of mechanized forces 
in view of the limitations imposed by the necessity of organizing elaborate 
supply systems, particularly with regard to their operation in semi-civilized 
countries.” 

The envelopes containing the sealed names of the competitors were duly 
opened at that meeting, and the Council have approved the award of the 
Gold Medal and first Trench-Gascoigne Prize to Captain D. W. Boileau, 
R.A.S.C. 

The second Trench-Gascoigne Prize has been won by Captain G. C. Shaw, 
R.A.0.C. 

THE CHAIRMAN then presented the Gold Medal and first Trench-Gascoigne 
Prize to Captain Boileau and the second Trench-Gascoigne Prize to Captain 
Shaw amid much applause. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO REFEREES. 
LrEvuT.-GENERAL A. G. LITTLE, C.M.G., R.M.: I have much pleasure in 
proposing :— 
“‘ That the thanks of this Institution be accorded to Rear-Admiral 
W. A. Egerton, C.M.G., Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Lindsell, O.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., and Wing-Commander B. E. Sutton, O.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., for adjudicating on the Prize Essays.” 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL A, E. J. CAVENDISH, C.M.G.: I have much pleasure 
in seconding the motion. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
THE CHAIRMAN: That concludes the Meeting. 
The usual vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the 
proceedings then terminated. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


February, 1931. 


Centenary Celebrations, 1931. 


A leaflet is enclosed in this JOURNAL giving details of the Celebrations which 
are being arranged in connection with the Centenary of the Foundation of the 
Royal United Service Institution. Members are requested to make these as 
widely known as possible. 


Centenary Fund. 


This Fund has been opened with a view to securing some object or objects of 
lasting benefit to the Institution or Museum. The Centenary Committee have 
recommended as the first purpose of the Fund the acquisition of a portrait of 
His Majesty The King. Donations, however small, will be most welcome. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Royal United Service Institution and 
crossed “‘ A/c, of Centenary Fund.” The Committee beg to acknowledge receipt 
of donations to the Centenary Fund from the following Members since the 
publication of the November JoURNAL :—N. A. H. Budd, Esq., Captain P. K. 
Kekewich, R.N., Colonel A. S. Bates, Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. S. Trotter, 
Lieutenant-General Lord Baden Powell, Lieutenant-Commander H. C. Coles, 
R.N.R., Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake, Major C. W. Adair, R.M., B. E. Sargeaunt, 
Esq., Captain Sir David Wilson Barker, R.N.R. 


Anniversary Meeting. 

The Anniversary Meeting will be held on Tuesday, 3rd March, at 3.30 p.m. 
The Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts, and there will be an 
election to fill the vacancies on the Council. The Gold Medal will be presented 
to the winner of the 1930 Essay Competition. 


Council. 


The following Members of the Council, having completed three years’ service, 
retire at the Anniversary Meeting :— 


Admiral Sir George P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Captain Sir D. Wilson-Barker, Knt., R.D., R.N.R. 
General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 
Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 

Major-General P. G. Grant, C.B., C.M.G. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vyell Vyvyan, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
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Rear-Admiral E. A. Astley-Rushton, C.B., C.M.G., resigns from the Council 
on taking up a sea-going Command. 

The vacancies will be filled at the Anniversary Meeting in accordance with 

Chapter 3 of the Bye-Laws. 

Air Commodore P. B. Joubert de la Ferté, C.M.G., D.S.O., has succeeded 

Air Vice-Marshal E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., as an ex-officio 

Member of the Council] on taking up the appointment of Commandant of the 

R.A.F. Staff College, Andover; Major-General J. G. Dill, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 

z has succeeded Major-General C. W. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., on taking up 
the appointment of Commandant of the Staff College, Camberley ; and Air Marshal 

Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., has succeeded Major- 

General W. H. Bartholomew, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., on taking up the appointment 

of Commandant of the Imperial Defence College. 


New Members. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of November, 
December and January :— 


ROYAL NAVY. 


Sub-Lieutenant M,. L. Hardie, R.N. 
Rear-Admiral J. K. Im Thurn, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
Midshipman W. B. R. Morrison, R.N. 
Lieutenant M. A. Everett, R.N. 

Midshipman M, W., B. Craig-Waller, R.N. 
Midshipman N. G. Hallett, R.N. 

Commander B. Acworth, D.S.0., R.N. « 
Lieutenant-Commander G. S. Loraine, R.N.R. (retired). 
Sub-Lieutenant J. Y. Thompson, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant A. H. Terry, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant D. S. Johnston, R.N. 
Commander H. P. Mead, R.N. (retired). 
Captain R. H. O. Lane-Poole, O.B.E., R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant G. M. Bennett, R.N. 


ARMY. 


Lieutenant J. H. Spencer, Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Major O. C. St. John, R.A.S.C. 


Captain D. C. Bullen-Smith, M.C., King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 


Captain P. J. Dawson, Royal Tank Corps. 
Major J. K. Dunlop, M.C., 12th London Regiment, “‘ Rangers.” 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Currey, Leinster Regiment (retired). 
Captain A. F. Fisher, 12th Lancers. 

Captain A. J. H. Bourke, 4th P.W.O. 8th Punjab Regiment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel P. J. Mackesy, D.S.O., M.C., R.E. 

Major R. A. Bagnold, Royal Signals. 

Captain R. J. Appleby, Durham Light Infantry. 

Captain E. F. Benjamin, R.E. 

Captain T. N. Penlington, The Buffs. 

Captain M. S. Wheatley, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Captain C. J. D. Tomkins, 2nd Baluch Regiment. 

Captain J. S. N. Bernays, M.C., Leicestershire Regiment. 

Colonel B. A. Hill, D.S.O., R.A.O.C. 

Major J. K. Lawson, Royal Canadian Regiment. 
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2nd Lieutenant J. G. C. Low, Rayal Tank Corps (S.R.) 

2nd Lieutenant K. Swettenham, Highland Light Infantry. 
Captain P, A. Tucker, R.E. 

2nd Lieutenant S. H. D. Jagot, R.A.S.C. 

Lieutenant D. W. A. Cleeve, R.E. 

2nd Lieutenant R. N. H. C. Bray, Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. Smart, D.S.O., R.G.A. (R. of O.). 
Captain F. L. Norris, M.C., York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Lieutenant A. C. Cottell, The Welch Regiment. 

Captain T. Scott, 6th D.C.O. Lancers. 

Captain J. Barron, M.C., R.A. 

Lieutenant A. G. Fairrie, M.B.E., Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. O. Head, R.A. (retired). 

Lieutenant J. H. S. Watt, The Hazara Pioneers, I.A. 

2nd Lieutenant F. R. Watson, Royal Tank Corps. 

Lieutenant W. H. Fox, Seaforth Highlanders. 

Major R. H. Baily, Royal Warwickshire Regiment 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


Wing Commander A. T. Whitelock, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant W. A. Glasper, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader H. E. P. Wigglesworth, D.S.C., R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant B. B. Caswell, R.A.F. 


Special Facilities for Junior Officers. 


The special attention of Members is invited to the new Bye-Law governing 
the entrance of Junior Officers to the Institution. The terms are as follows :— 

““ Commissioned Officers of the Home, Dominion, Indian and Colonial fighting 
Services and their Reserves, of three years or less seniority as such ; Midshipmen, 
R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R.; and Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets, shall 
be admitted to Membership without Entrance Fee on payment of the first annual 
subscription of £1 5s. 

“In all cases eligibility for such Membership shall be governed by para. 1 
of Chapter 2. 

“* An Officer who is admitted without entrance fee and who subsequently fails 
to pay his annual subscription regularly or resigns, shall not be re-admitted without 
payment of such fee, notwithstanding the fact that he may, by virtue of his rank 
or seniority, be otherwise eligible for such concession. 


“‘ Officers joining under this Bye-Law will date their Membership from 
1st January of the year in which they join. They shall not have the privilege 
of becoming Members in October and of paying no subscription on the ensuing 


1st January.” 


Gold Medal Essay, 1930. 
The following additional Essays have been received :— 
“* Nil sine labore.” 


‘* Majora tento praesentibus Aequus.”’ 
** Victus invictus sum.” 
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Results of the Competition. 
The following is the result of the competition for the Gold Medal of the Royal 
United Service Institution and the Trench Gascoigne Prize :— 


Gold Medal and 1st Trench Gascoigne Prize :— 
Captain D. W. Boileau, R.A.S.C. 


Second Trench Gascoigne Prize :— 
Captain G. C. Shaw, R.A.O.C. 


Gold Medal Essay Subject (Naval), 1931. 

The following is the subject which has been selected :— 

“* Discuss the forms of attack to which British sea-borne trade is most likely 
to be exposed in the event of war with one or more European Continental Powers 
and indicate the lines on which defence should be developed in order to meet such 
attacks, having regard to existing International limitations of armaments.” 

In connection with these Competitions the Council have decided that, in future, 
essays will be adjudicated on their general merits, and the expression of views 
which do not conform strictly to generally accepted opinions will not necessarily 
be considered to detract from the value of an essay. 


Change in Lecture Programme. 
The lecture on ‘‘ High Speed Craft for Naval Uses”’ to be given by Sir John 


Thornycroft, K.B.E., has been postponed to 3 p.m., on Wednesday, 11th March 


JOURNAL. 


Notes for Guidance of Contributors. 

The Editor has been asked to publish some notes for the guidance of those 
who desire to offer contributions to the JouRNAL. The following are the principal 
points to which attention is invited :— 

(1) Preference will be given to articles which assist in the ‘‘ promotion and 
advancement of naval and military science and literature ”’ in practical 
form and which are written with an up-to-date and first-hand knowledge 
of the subject with which they deal. 


Historical articles should point some definite lesson for the present or 
future and not merely recapitulate accounts of episodes of the past. 
Articles of interest to students of war in all three Services are preferable 
to those of a highly technical nature or of such restricted interest that 
they could only appeal to a very limited number of our readers. 


As a general rule articles should not exceed 3,000 words in length. 
Apart from considerations of space, experience shows that the short 
article which makes its points concisely is more effective and more 
widely read than one of a long and rambling character. 
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Contributions intended for.the JouRNAL should be addressed to the 
Editor. They should, if possible, be typed (double spacing), but 
short articles in legible manuscript can be accepted if a typewriter 
is not available. 

The Editor is authorized to obtain official sanction for the publication 
of articles written by serving officers; it must be clearly understood 
that nothing written by such officers can be accepted for the JOURNAL 
without this sanction being obtained. 

Except where contributors are good enough to offer articles without 
remuneration, this will be paid at the authorized rates. 

Attention is invited to the note on the first page of each JOURNAL 
regarding authors alone being responsible for their opinions ; also to 
the notice at the head of ‘‘ Correspondence.” 


Copies of the Frontispieces. 


A limited number of copies of the coloured Frontispieces, published in recent 
numbers of the JOURNAL, are available for sale and can be supplied, post free, 
for 1s. 6d. each; 2s. 6d. a pair; 3s. 6d. for three; or 5s. the complete set. 


Price of Journal to Non-Members. 


The price of the JouRNAL to Non-Members, as from February, 1927, number, 
is 7s. 6d., or the four quarterly numbers will be sent for an annual subscription 
of {1 10s.; post free in either case. 


Trade Discount. 


Recognised firms can now be supplied with not less than one dozen copies of 
the JOURNAL at a time, at a wholesale price of 7s. each copy, the buyer to 
collect from the Institution. 


Additional Copies of the Journal. 
Additional copies of early numbers of the JOURNAL, if available, can be supplied, 
post free, to Members at :— 
38. for JOURNALS prior to February, 1927. 
4s. for the JouRNAL of February, 1927, and later. 


CORRECTION. 


In the report of the discussion after the lecture on ‘‘ The Change in the Naval 
Situation,” by Admiral] Sir Richard Webb, published in the JouRNAL for November, 
1930, page 742, line 13, the words ‘‘ of the Navy” should be erased after ‘‘ the 
political object.” 

Page 742, line 23, for ‘“‘ 20,000 tons” read ‘‘ 25,000 tons.”’ 
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LIBRARY. 


Facilities for Borrowing Books. 


The special attention of Members who are now paying the new annual 
subscription of {1 5s. od., is invited to the fact that they are thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 


Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and 
who are still paying the original subscription of {1 1s. od., must pay an additional 
subscription of 10/- per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 


All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the 
Institution. 


Rules Governing Return of Books. 


The attention of Members is invited to the following Regulations governing 
the retention and return of books :— 

(1) Certain books, for which there is a special demand, must not be retained 
longer than a fortnight after the date of receipt. A notice to this effect 
will be found in the book. 

(2) In the United Kingdom.—Books must normally be returned within 
one month of the date of issue ; but the Librarian is authorised to make 
extensions of one month at a time on application by a Member, up to a 
maximum of three months from the date of issue, if the work is not 
required by another Member. : 

(3) All Stations Abroad—Books must not be retained for more than seven 
months from the date of issue. 


Members are specially requested to conform strictly to these regulations, as 
failure to do so causes much inconvenience to others and involves the Institution 
in unnecessary expense and clerical labour. 


MUSEUM. 
Special Exhibition. 

A Special Exhibition depicting a “ Procession of the King’s Ships” has been 
opened. It shows models of warships from the time of the ancient Briton’s canoe 
up to the latest types in the fleet of to-day. The models, which have been kindly 
lent by the Department of Overseas Trade, have been grouped in six sections :-— 

1, Oars and Early Days of Sail; 2. The Sailing Era; 3. Sail and Steam ; 
4. The Pre-War Navy; 5. The Great War Period; 6. The Fleet of To-day. 


Collection of Medals. 


The Institution having had to surrender the Cheylesmore Collection of Medals 
at the request of the Trustees, the Council are desirous of forming a new collection 
which will be a permanent feature in the Museum. The Institution already 
possesses a large and varied collection of medals which are being grouped together 
but offers of additions to the collection will be most welcome. Details of such 
offers should however be communicated before medals are sent. 
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Additions. . 
PERMANENT, 
(8347) French Infantryman’s Sword, 1820 to 1850.—Presented by Captain 
E. C. Hopkinson. 
(8348) Sharp’s four-barrelled .30 rim fire pistol, 1559.—Presented by Captain 
Sir W. Dalrymple Champneys. 
(8349) Collection of naval shell.—Presented by The Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. 
(8350) (1) Model of a Fairey III F. three-seater reconnaissance aeroplane. 
(2) Model of a Fairey ‘‘ Fox’”’ two-seater day-bomber aeroplane. 
Presented by the Fairey Aviation Co. 
(8351) Sash worn by Lieutenant-General Sir John Hearsey.—Presented by 
L..P. Cox, Esq. 
(8352) Collection of engravings.—Bequeathed by the late General G. Fergus 
Graham. 
(8353) Collection of medals.—Presented by Colonel N. C. Channer. 
(8354) Collection of German aerial bombs used during the Great War.— 
Presented by Major S. Lambert. 
(8355) German Incendiary bomb dropped near the airship shed at St. Pol, 
Dunkerque in 1917.—Presented by Major S. Lambert. 
(8356) French Lepec explosive bomb.—Presented by Major S. Lambert. 
(8357) British aerial bombs used during the Great War.—Presented by 
Major S. Lambert. 
(8358) Crimean and Burman medals.—Presented by Major O. Teichman. 
(8359) Model of H.M.S. ‘‘ Dartmoor,” twin-screw minesweeper.—Purchased. 
(8360) Part of a bar-shot fired into Gibraltar during the Great Siege, 1782-3.— 
Presented by Lieutenant-Colonel F. J. Ashburner. 
(8361) Autograph letter from Lord Roberts to Colonel G. F. Ellison, C.B.— 
Presented by Lieutenant-General Sir G. F. Ellison, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
(8362) Collection of Regimental badges and buckles.—Presented by 
J. W. Beard, Esq. 
(8363) Uniform of an A.D.C. in the H.E.I. Company’s Army, 1826.—Presented 
by Miss C. Meade. 
(8364) Belt buckle, Staats Artillery, Boer War, 1900.—Presented by Dr. A. 
Gibbons. 
(8365) Picture showing the uniform of the 13th Infantry Division, Russian 
Imperial Army, Crimean period.—Presented by Major-General Goudime- 
i Levkovitsch. 
i (8366) Medals of Lieutenant-General H. Milne.—Presented by Miss M. Milne. 
(8367) Medals of Surgeon-General P. W. Sutherland.—Presented by Miss M. 
Milne. 
(8368) Medals of Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. Milne, Seaforth Highlanders.— 
Presented by Miss M. Milne. 
(8369) Model of Hussar Officer, 1806. 
Loan. 
: (3584) Collection of relics from S.M.S. ‘‘ Emden.”—Deposited by Major E. 
A Latham, 
Attendance. 
The amount taken for admission during the past Quarter was :— 
£129 12s. 6d. in November. 


£85 3s. 6d. in December. 
£125 10s, 6d. in January. 
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Purchase Fund. 


This Fund has been opened to assist in the purchase of new exhibits. “The Council 


hope that it will receive the support of Members interested in the Museum. 





£8. od. 
Balance in hand is as bse at 0h Sere, vee. ame 
B. E. Sargeaunt, Esq. af a te ve tS IO 
48 13 3 

Purchased :— 
Model of Minesweeper. ets ve z% ei wedIO:--0 
£38 13 3 


CENSUS OF REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


As announced in the last number of the JouRNAL, it has been decided to 
compile a Census of Colours, Standards, Guidons, Trumpet and Pipe Banners of 
all branches of H.M. Land Forces, including Regular Troops, Militia, Yeomanry, 
Territorial Force or Army, as well as of Fencible and Volunteer formations of the 
past, and of the Royal Marines. The success of this project must depend on the 
co-operation of voluntary supporters. Members and others interested are asked 
to volunteer as representatives, either of a particular regimental unit, or of a 
district or area. 

On being registered these representatives will receive a supply of cards stating 
the exact particulars which they are asked to fill in. When completed, the cards 
should be returned to the Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution, and 
the envelope marked “ Colours ’’ in the top left-hand corner. They will then be 
filed until sufficient information has been collected to warrant further utilization. 


The ultimate object is to publish the Census in volume form, but this again 
must depend on the requisite financial support being forthcoming. 


It is particularly desirable that, whenever possible, cards should be accom- 
panied by a good photograph of the Colour or Standard, as it exists to-day. To 
be of value this must show the Colour extended and not hanging in folds. The 
following, in addition to those whose names appeared in the August JOURNAL, 
have been good enough to volunteer their services :— 


Regiment or District. 


Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Burrows’ .. 1st Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regt. 
Commander J. W. Damer Powell, 

BRINE. 6s its ‘ .» Somerset. 
Captain A. O. Temple Clark .. Devon. 
Major W. V. Buckley ss .. Duke of Connaught’s Light Infantry. 
Major C. A. Markham a .. Northamptonshire & Rutland Militia. 
Major J.S. Davenport... .. Bedfordshire & Hertfordshire Regt. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. O. Alexander .. Royal Canadian Regiment. 
Colonel A. Crookenden.. Cheshire Regiment. 


Brigadier-General A. E. J. Cavendish, 
CMG. «<. eg ¥e .. | Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
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May, 1931. 


Royal Visits. 


The King and Queen honoured the Institution with a visit on 31st March. 
Their Majesties were received by Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., 
K.C.M.G., Chairman of the Council, and Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N., Secretary 
and Chief Executive Officer. Colonel E. L. Hughes, D.S.O., O.B.E., Librarian 
and Curator, and Captain S. J. Parker, M.C., D.C.M., were presented by the 
Chairman. Their Majesties spent an hour inspecting the Museum, including the 
special Centenary exhibits in the Crypt and the recent improvements to the 
Banqueting Hall. 


King Alfonso and the Infante Juan visited the Museum on 25th April. 


Centenary. 
Evening Reception. 


A leaflet is enclosed in this JOURNAL giving details of the Evening Reception 
to be held in the Institution to celebrate the Centenary of its Foundation, on 
Thursday, 2nd July. Members are requested to make this as widely known as 
possible. Early application for tickets should be made to the Secretary. 


Centenary Fund. 


This Fund has been opened with a view to securing some object or objects 
of lasting benefit to the Institution or Museum. The Centenary Committee have 
recommended as the first purpose of the Fund the acquisition of a portrait of 
His Majesty the King. Donations, however small, will be most welcome. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Royal United Service Institution, and crossed 
“A/c of Centenary Fund.”” The Committee beg to acknowledge receipt of 
donations to the Centenary Fund from the following Members since the publication 
of the February JourRNAL: Major A. L. K. Anderson, Messrs. T. A. Reed & Co., 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Clemson, Lieutenant-General Sir H. E. Belfield, Admiral 
Sir W. de Salis, Captain E. E. D. Hedley, Lieutenant-Colonel A. K. Rawlins, 
Lieutenant-Commander W. M. Knowles, R.N., Colonel C. H. Colvin, Major G. D. 
Baillie-Hamilton, Admiral Sir W. H. Henderson, Colonel J. Josselyn, Commodore 
H. Stockwell, R.N.R., Brigadier H. R. Sandilands, H. K. Heyland, Esq., Major 
A. W. H. Lees, Captain W. L. Jackson, R.N., Major F. L. V. Swaine, Captain 
S. H. Brooks, Lieutenant-Commander C. E. M. Law, R.N., Colonel R. J. Armes, 
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Council. 


At the Annual General Meeting the following were unanimously elected to 
fill the vacancies on the Council :— 


ROYAL NAVY. 
Rear-Admiral The Hon. R. A. R. Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, C.B., D.S.O. 


ARMY. 
Major-General J. R. E. Charles, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Chairman of the Council. 


Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., has been 
re-elected Chairman of the Council for the year 1931-1932. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger J. B. Keyes, Bt., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S,O., LL.D., D.C.L., has been re-elected Vice-Chairman of the Council for the 
year 1931-1932. 


Ex-Officio Members. 


Air-Commodore F, W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.S.O., has succeeded Air Vice-Marshal 
C. L. N. Newall, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., as Air Ministry Representative on 
the Council, 


Council Committees. 


The Finance, Journal and Library, and Museum and General Purposes Com- 
mittees have been re-elected for the year 1931-1932. 

Major-General J. C. Dill, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has replaced Major-General 
C. W. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., on the Journal and Library Committee. 


New Members. 


The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of February, 
March and April :— 


ROYAL NAVY. 


Admiral Sir Reginald Y. Tyrwhitt, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L. 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant C. E. L. Sclater, R.N. 

Midshipman R. P. G. Wilson, R.N. 

Commander G. R. B. Back, R.N. 

Sub-Lieutenant R. B. N. Hicks, R.N. 

Commander C. M. Stack, R.N. (retired). 

Midshipman N. A. Blount, R.N.R. 

Midshipman P. E. Muers, R.N. 

Lieutenant-Commander J. A. Binnie, R.N. 

Lieutenant G. G. Pugh Cook, R.N. 
Lieutenant W, F. H, C. Rutherford, R.N, 
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ARMY. 


Lieutenant D. C. Campbell-Miles, South Wales Borderers. 
Captain E. Ainger, 3rd The King’s Own Hussars. 

Major H. Price-Williams, D.S.O., M.C., R.A, 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. Webb, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A. (retired). 
Captain F. B. Webb, Gurkha Rifles. 

2nd Lieutenant W. S. F. Hickie, K.O.Y.L.I1. 

2nd Lieutenant C. R. Tuff, The Buffs. 

2nd Lieutenant R. H. Barry, Somerset Light Infantry. 

2nd Lieutenant E. A. Calderbank, King’s Own Royal Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant F. F. Laugher, The Dorset Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. D. Baker, The Worcester Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant A. J. D. Turner, The Suffolk Regiment. 
Captain W. P. Barclay, The Black Watch. 

2nd.Lieutenant M. Moore, The Scots Guards. 

Lieutenant A. C. H. Newnham, Royal Tank Corps. 
Lieutenant R. R. Phillips, Gloucestershire Regiment. 
Captain G. C. Shaw, R.A.O.C. 

Major W. J. W. Kerr, Somerset Light Infantry (retired). 
Lieutenant J. K. Mathew, Irish Guards. 

Lieutenant C. Dalby, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

2nd Lieutenant J. Maitland-Addison, Grenadier Guards. 
Captain R. C. Cooney, O.B.E., Royal Tank Corps. 

2nd Lieutenant J. L. Chapman, Royal Sussex Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant J. H. H. Whitty, Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Captain J. B. Church, Royal Engineers. 

Major A. P. H. Cadell, Bombay Grenadiers. 

Lieutenant P. G. Boon, The Dorset Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant G. R. Stevens, Royal Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant D. J. B. Houchin, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant K. Stewart Johnston, K.O.S.B. 

2nd Lieutenant S. G. Dickson, The Royal Scots. 

Lieutenant V. C. Sclater, The Dorset Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant H. H. Sykes, 9th Lancers. 

Lieutenant A. R. Logan, R.E. 

2nd Lieutenant P. H. D. Dessain, The Green Howards. 
Lieutenant J. Hooper, R.A. 

2nd Lieutenant N. G. Macdonald, The King’s Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant D. A. Affleck-Graves, The Dorset Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant C. E. Jarvis, T.A. 

Lieutenant J. K. L. Roberts, The Sherwood Foresters. 
Lieutenant L. J. G. Showers, K.G.O. Gurkha Rifles. 

2nd Lieutenant J. G. C. Waldron, Gloucestershire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant W. C. Burn, Royal Tank Corps. 

Lieutenant A. J. B. Tarrant, K.S.L.I. 

2nd Lieutenant J. G. McKendrick, R.E. 

2nd Lieutenant H. E. Wood, Royal Corps of Signals. 
Lieutenant C. A. de B. Brounlie, Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Captain J. R. Morris, Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain G. L. Roberts, Bombay Grenadiers. 

and Lieutenant R. H. Farrant, R.A. 
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Lieutenant E. G. Hazelton, Essex Regiment. 
Lieutenant R. C. E. Herbert, Grenadier Guards. 
Captain J. A. Inglis-Jones, Grenadier Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant C. M. F. Deakinm, Grenadier Guards. 
2nd Lieutenant P. T. Clifton, Grenadier Guards. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


Flight-Lieutenant E. D. H. Davies, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant F. F. Inglis, R.A.F. 
Flying Officer R. Harston, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant C. B. R. Pelly, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant E. C. de V. Last, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant P. L. Plant, R.A.F. 


Gold Medal Essay, 1931. 


The following Essay has been received :—- 
“ A security for such as pass on the seas upon their lawful occasions.” 


JOURNAL 
Centenary Number and Booklet. 


The first half of the current number of this JoURNAL contains a number of 
articles and pictures associated with the Centenary of the Institution and the 
history of the Navy, Army and Service aviation during the past hundred years. 
These are being republished in booklet form in a specially designed cover under 
the title ‘‘ A Hundred Years of the Fighting Services.” 


Copies of this booklet will be available at 1s. each, or 1s. 3d. post free. 


MUSEUM 
Special Exhibition 


By the date of the Centenary it is anticipated that the following Special 
Exhibitions will be showing :— 

NAVAL: Models representing progress in warship construction in the past 
hundred years. 


ARMY: Dioramas representing the most famous battles during the past 
hundred years, and the Army of to-day. 
Also scale models of guns, tanks, armoured cars and a modern 
military bridge. 


AIR: A panorama of aeroplane models showing the development of 
Service aviation from earliest days, with special sections devoted 
to :—The Royal Naval Air Service and Fleet Air Arm; The 

Royal Flying Corps and Army Co-operation Squadrons ; Coastal 

Reconnaissance Squadrons; and other Royal Air Force types 

of to-day. 
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Additions. 


Silhouette Portrait of Major-General Wolfe.—Presented by H. H. 
Harrod, Esq. 

Disguise worn by T. H. Kavanagh, V.C., when he passed through the 
Mutineer’s lines at Lucknow.—Presented by Mrs. Haynes. 

Model of a Gotha bombing aeroplane.—Presented by Rear-Admiral 
The Hon. A. Stopford. 

Engraving of Salter’s ‘‘ Waterloo Banquet.’’—Presented by Sir Herbert 
Read. 

Collection of Medals.—Presented by Squadron-Leader J. M. Maxwell. 
Model of a Pontoon Bridge.—Purchased. 

Portrait in wax of the Duke of Wellington.—Presented by Her Majesty 
Queen Mary. 

German crow’s foot from the trenches N.E. of Arras.—Presented by 
Colonel J. Hastings. 

Model of the ‘“‘ Scharnhorst ’’ made by survivors of the ‘‘ Gneisenau ”’ 
when prisoners of war, out of a splinter of H.M.S. “ Invincible.”— 
Bequeathed by Lieutenant-Commander J. C. T. R. Borrett, R.N. 
Coloured engraving of the British Fleet in Besika Bay, 1877.—Presented 
by H. H. Harrod, Esq. 

Two boards of knots, splices, bends and hitches.—Made and presented 
by the Cadets of H.M.S. ‘‘ Worcester.” 

Bowl of the compass which navigated H.M.S. ‘‘ Vindictive ”’ alongside 
the Mole at Zeebrugge, 23rd April, 1918.—Presented by Rear-Admiral 
W. Tomkinson, C.B., M.V.O. 

Model of an Autogiro.—Presented by the Cierra Autogiro Co. 
Collection of Medals.—Presented by Mrs. L. Lambert. 


Gold ornament taken from King Coffee’s Palace, Coomassie, by 
Lieutenant R. C. Annesley, 79th Highlanders.—Lent by Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. C. Annesley. 

Case containing knife, pen and pencils, carried by the Duke of 
Wellington at the Battle of Waterloo.—Lent by G. W. Younger, Esq. 


Ship Model Post-cards. 


A series of photographic post-cards of selected models illustrating types of 
ships of the Royal Navy in the days of sail and in the present fleet are now on 
sale at 1s. per packet of eight—post free. 


Attendance. 


The amount taken for admission during the last Quarter was :— 





£73 9S. od. in February. 
£69 58. 6d. in March. 
£271 158. od. in April. 
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Purchase Fund. 


This Fund has been opened to assist in the purchase of new exhibits. The 
Council hope that it will receive the support of Members interested in the Museum. 


£ s.d. 
Balance in hand — ‘is i os a o» £7.83-.3 
B. E. Sargeaunt, Esq. ee =m as ed et 2a e 
48 13 3 

Purchased :— 
Model of Minesweeper a ee a - 2s. 20 OO 
£38 13 3 


CHESNEY GOLD MEDAL 


The Council has awarded the following Chesney Gold Medals: 1928, Mr. L. G. 
Carr-Laughton for his ‘‘ Old Ship Figure-heads and Sterns ’’ and as part author 
of ‘‘ The Royal Marine Artillery ’’ and other contributions to naval literature ; 
1929, Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B., for his “‘ History of the 1st and 2nd Battalions, 
Sherwood Foresters,’’ and for much valuable work in connection with other 
military literature; 1930, Dr. C. E. W. Beam, for his ‘‘ Official History of Aus- 
tralia in the War.” 


PREVIOUS RECIPIENTS 
(With vank of officers at the time of the award) 


1900. Captain A. T. Mahan, United States Navy. 
1907. Major-General Sir J. F. Maurice, K.C.B., p.s.c. 
1909. Hon. J. W. Fortescue, M.V.O. 

1910. Sir J. K. Laughton, Kt., M.A. 

1911. Professor C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. ; 
1913. Colonel Sir L. A. Hale. i 
1914. Sir Julian S. Corbett, LL.M., F.S.A. é 
1919. Major-General E. D. Swinton, C.B., D.S.O. 

1921. Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. 

1924. Professor G. A. R. Callender, M.A., F.S.A. 

1925. Captain Sir George Arthur, Bt., M.V.O. 

1926. Vice-Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond, K.C.B. 

1927. Brigadier-General Sir J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G. 
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August, 1931 


THE CENTENARY OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 


Evening Reception 


An Evening Reception was held on the 2nd July to celebrate the Centenary 
of the Foundation of the Institution. It was attended by H.R.H. The Duke of 
Connaught (President) ; Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Lord Trenchard, and Admiral Sir Reginald G. O. Tupper (Vice- 
Presidents) ; Field Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob (Chairman of the Council), and 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger J. B. Keyes (Vice-Chairman of the Council) ; and 
about six hundred members and friends. 


The Banqueting Hall, where the guests were received, was brilliantly illum- 
inated, the effect being greatly enhanced by the newly installed flood-lighting of 
the Rubens Ceiling. 

By courtesy of Colonel J. E. Gibbs, Commanding the Coldstream Guards, 
music was provided throughout the evening by the string band of that Regiment, 
under Director of Music, Lieutenant J. C. Windram. 

The Centenary Exhibition in the Crypt proved a great attraction, and the 
library and reading room were utilised for a buffet, where the tables were 
decorated with some of the fine silver plate from the Museum. 


Messages of Congratulation 


Messages of congratulation on the attainment by the Institution of its 
Centenary were received from the United Service Institutions of New South Wales 
and Victoria, Australia, and from the United States Naval Institute, Suitable 
expressions of thanks were returned in each case, 
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Centenary Fund 


This Fund is being kept open until the end of the current year with a view 
to securing some object or objects of lasting benefit to the Institution or Museum. 
It has been decided that the first purpose of the Fund shall be the acquisition of 
a portrait of His Majesty the King. Donations, however small, will be most 
welcome. Cheques should be made payable to the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution and crossed “‘A/c of Centenary Fund.” The Committee beg to acknowledge 
receipt of donations to the Fund from the following members since the publication 
of the May JournaL: Major J. D. Ogilvy, Colonel Sir F. L. Nathan, Colonel 
H. C. Wylly, Admiral Sir D. M. Anderson, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Riley, Lieut- 
enant-Colonel H. L. Cottingham, Squadron Leader W. G. Weston, Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. F. Call, Captain F. K. C. Gibbons, R.N., Admiral Sir George P. W. 
Hope, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir W. Spender, Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, Surgeon 
Captain Robley Browne, R.N., Lieutenant-Colonel S. G. R. Willis, Major-General 
S. S. Long, Captain G. Ilderston, Lieutenant-Commander H. H. MacLean, R.N., 
Major C. W. Peters, Captain H. T. A. Bosanquet, R.N., Captain F. A. Woods, 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. O. Cavanagh, Commander R. H. Bevan, R.N., Paymaster 
Lieutenant F. J. Carey, R.N.R., Commander L. G. Garbett, R.N., Colonel A. H. D. 
Creagh, Colonel J. F. Manifold, Field Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, Major H. Lloyd, 
Howard, Brigadier R. Gardiner, Lieutenant Commander W. S. Galpin, R.N., 
Captain J. A. Collins, Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vyell Vyvyan, Admiral Sir William 
Henderson, Vice-Admiral Sir W. H. D. Boyle, Midshipman D. K. Buchanan-Dunlop, 
Colonel J. A. M. A. Clark, Lieutenant D. L. Cowan, R.N., Major G. A. H. Samuel, 
Captain J. Bell White, R.N.R. 


Centenary Booklet 


The first part of the May JourNAL, containing chapters dealing with the 
Foundation of the Institution, the history of the Banqueting Hall, the develop- 
ment of the Royal Navy, the British Army and of Service aviation during the 
past hundred years, together with a large number of appropriate illustrations, 
has been republished in booklet form as a souvenir of the Centenary. Copies 
can be supplied for 1s. or 1s. 3d. post free. 





Vice-President. 


Field Marshal Sir W. R. Robertson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., 
D.C.L., LL.D., has been re-elected a Vice-President of the Institution. 


Council 


Major-General Sir Ivo L. B. Vesey, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has 
succeeded Major-General C. Bonham-Carter, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., as War Office 
Representative, and Air Marshal Sir Edward L. Ellington, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
has succeeded Air Vice-Marshalt F. W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.S.O., as Air Ministry 
Representative on the Council. 
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New Members 


The following Officers joined the Institution during the months May, June 
and july: 


ROYAL NAVY 


Commander D. Young-Jamieson, R.N. 

Lieutenant R. E. Portlock, R.N. 

Midshipman H. R. A. Kidston, R.N. 

L. F. E. MacMahon (late Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.R.). 
Captain R. V. S. Johnstone, R.M. 

Captain R. B. Davies, V.C., D.S.O., A.F.C., R.N. 


ARMY 


Lieutenant J. E. Hill, rst K.G.O. Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain B. Lubbock, R.F.A. (T.). 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. D. Greenhill Gardyne, The Gordon Highlanders 
(retired). 

Captain C. W. M. Rogers, 12th London Regiment (Rangers). 

2nd Lieutenant A. G. Disney-Roebuck, R.A. 

Lieutenant K. E. M. Brunker, The Cameronians. 

Colonel C. J. Troyte-Bullock, D.S.O., Somerset Light Infantry (retired). 

Captain G. M. O. Davy, 3rd The King’s Own Hussars. 

Lieutenant H. P. Drayson, R.E. 

Lieutenant G. H. W. Bond, 1st K.G.O., Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain P. B. Webb, roth London Regiment (T.A.). 

Captain F. G. Rogers, South Staffordshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant R. L. Henson, K.O.S.B. 

Lieutenant R. P. O. Poole, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Captain J. W. Kenny, R.A. 

Lieutenant R. G. G. Harvey, The Leicestershire Regiment. 

Lieutenant C. F. F. Clifton, The Royal Fusiliers. 

Captain L. B. Robertson, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Captain R. C. O. Hedley, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles. 

Lieutenant V. D. L. Talbot, Hampshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant G. H. S. Du Pontet, 12th London Regiment (Rangers). 

Lieutenant Yadunath Singh, 19th Hyderabad Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant R. B. Hale, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Lieutenant H. W. Bambridge, R.A.M.C. (T.A.). 

Gentleman Cadet Gurdip Singh. 

Lieutenant W. H. F. Routh, Somerset Light Infantry. 

Brigadier E, B. Mathew-Lannowe, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

2nd Lieutenant A. G. Puttock, roth London Regiment (T.A.). 

2nd Lieutenant R. A. Pilkington, Coldstream Guards. 

Captain The Lord Stratheden, Coldstream Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant J. V. Bailey, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
Flying Officer S. W. Coleman, Royal Canadian Air Force. 


CIVILIAN MEMBER. 
(Elected under Bye-Law 2 (a) Chapter IT). 


F. E. McMurtrie, Esq. 
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Members Joining in October 


The attention of potential Members is invited to the fact that if they join on 
or after rst October of the current year, they are not called upon for any further 
subscription until January, 1933. 


Special Facilities for Junior Officers 


The attention of Members is invited to the Bye-Law governing the entrance 
of Junior Officers to the Institution. The terms are as follows :— 

‘* Commissioned Officers of the Home, Dominion, Indian and Colonial fighting 
Services and their Reserves, of three years or less seniority as such ; Midshipmen, 
R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R.; and Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets, shall 
be admitted to Membership without Entrance Fee on payment of the first annual 
subscription of £1 5s. 

“In all cases eligibility for such Membership shall be governed by para. 1 
of Chapter 2. 

““ An Officer who is admitted without entrance fee and who subsequently fails 
to pay his annual subscription regularly or resigns, shall not be re-admitted without 
payment of such fee, notwithstanding the fact that he may, by virtue of his rank 
or seniority, be otherwise eligible for such concession. 

“ Officers joining under this Bye-Law will date their Membership from 
1st January of the year in which they join. They shall not have the privilege 
of becoming Members in October and of paying no subscription on the ensuing 
1st January.” . 


Civilian Members 

Attention is invited to the new Bye-Law passed at the last Annual General 
Meeting, which reads as follows :— 

“A limited number of eminent individuals, not otherwise eligible, who have 
contributed towards the promotion and advancement of naval and military science 
and literature may be elected members by ballot of the Council. The limit of the 
number of such Members shall be fixed from time to time by the Council. 

“ Candidates for ballot and for admission must be duly proposed and seconded 
by Members personally acquainted with them.” 


Gold Medal Essay, 1931 


Competitors are reminded that essays for the 1931 Gold Medal Competition 
must reach the Secretary by the 15th November. 


Programme of Lectures 


The Programme of Lectures for the 1931-32 Session is well advanced, and copies 
will be sent to Members in due course. 
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Copies of Frontispieces 


A limited number of copies of the coloured frontispieces, published in recent 
numbers of the JOURNAL, are available for sale, and can be supplied post free for 
1/6 each. 


Photographs of the Banqueting Hall 


Reproductions of the fine double-page photograph of the Banqueting Hall, 
published in the JouRNAL for August, 1930, can be supplied, unfolded, for 6d. 
post free. 


Price of Journal to Non-Members 


The price of the JouRNAL to Non-Members, as from February, 1927 number, 
is 7s. 6d., or the four quarterly numbers will be sent for an annual subscription 
of £1 10s.; post free in either case. 


Trade Discount 


Recognised firms can now be supplied with not less than one dozen copies of 
the JoURNAL at a time, at a wholesale price of 7s. each copy, the buyer to collect 
from the Institution. , 


Additional Copies of the Journal 


Additional copies of early numbers of the JOURNAL, if available, can be supplied, 
post free, to Members at :— 
3s. for JOURNALS prior to February, 1927. 
4s. for the JouRNAL of February, 1927, and later. 


LIBRARY 


Facilities for Borrowing Books 


The special attention of Members who are now paying the new annual 
subscription of {1 5s. od., is invited to the fact that they are thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 

Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and 
who are still paying the original subscription of £1 1s, od., must pay an additional 
subscription of 10s. per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 


All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the 
Institution. 
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MUSEUM 


Centenary Exhibition 


The greater part of the Crypt has been rearranged, and is now devoted to a 
Centenary Exhibition. This includes :— 


NAVAL: Models and pictures representing progress in warship construction 


in the past hundred years, 


ARMY: Dioramas representing the most famous battles during the past 


AIR: 


hundred years, and the Army of to-day. Scale models of guns, 
tanks, armoured cars and a modern military bridge. Exhibits 
depicting a hundred years of head-dresses, small arms and 
projectiles. 


Panoramas of aircraft models and a series of coloured photographs, 
showing the development of Service aviation from earliest days, 
with special sections devoted to :—The Royal Naval Air Service and 
Fleet Air Arm; The Royal Flying Corps and Army Co-operation 
Squadrons; Coastal Reconnaissance Squadrons, and other Royal 
Air Force types of to-day. 


Additions 
(8384-5) Collection of Engravings.—Presented by W. S. Smyth, Esq. 


(8386) 


(8387) 


(8388) 


(8389) 


(8390) 
(8391) 


(8392) 


(8393) 


(8394) 


(8396) 
(8397) 


(8398) 





Sword of Napoleon I, with silver sheath, and sword of Dr. P. O’Callaghan. 
Bequeathed by Major-General Sir D. D. T, O’Callaghan. 

Naval tomahawk, period about 1830.—Presented by the Rev. H. R. 
Huband. 

Ticket of admission to the R.U.S. Museum, signed by Captain F. 
Marryat R.N.; period about 1839.—Presented by Commander A. T. 
Stewart. 

German parabellum pistol, picked up near Damascus during the 
advance in October, 1918.—Presented by Colonel W. B. Sudds. 

.303 Vickers machine-gun and .303 Lewis machine-gun.—Purchased. 
Two brass cannons captured at Tel-el- Kebir.—Presented by His Majesty 
the King. 

Soldier’s handkerchief depicting items of military training about 1880. 
—Presented by D. Gunn, Esq. 

Models of French field guns, limbers and mortars, and of mounted 
and unmounted French artillery personnel.—Presented by Lieut.- 
Colonel R. A. Ray. 

Tin of food taken by Captain Parry on his Arctic expedition, 1825.— 
Presented by F. Foreshaw, Esq. 

Model of Cierva’s Autogiro.—Presented by Colonel J. Josselyn. 
Collection of dummy shells in use in the Army in 1931.—Presented 
by the Army Council. 

Photograph of a rare engraving of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
from a sketch by Lieutenant Downman, R.A., made at Badajos.— 
Presented by Lieut.-General Sir G. F. Ellison. 
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(8399) Composite photograph of the*officers who fought at Tel-el-Kebir.— 
Presented by Major F. Swaine. 

(8400) Medals of Major H. Harvey, The Rifle Brigade.—Presented by Miss 
Wood. 

(8401) Belt-plate of the Royal Fusiliers prior to 1855.—Presented by Her 
Majesty the Queen. 


Loan 


(3588) Twenty military dioramas.—Lent by the Department of Overseas 
Trade. 


Ship Model Postcards 


A series of photographic post-cards of selected models illustrating types of 
ships of the Royal Navy in the days of sail and in the present fleet are now on sale 
at 1s. per packet of eight—post free. 


Attendance 


The amount taken for admission during the last Quarter was :— 
£142 2s. 6d. in May. 
£125 2s. od. in June. 
£171 12s. 6d. in July. 


Purchase Fund 


This Fund has been opened to assist in the purchase of new exhibits. The 
Council hope that it will receive the support of Members interested in the Museum. 








] Led, 
Balance in hand xs a be ea si sia = SORT aa 
wb, 2 «He 3 i Ce ot a se ot aa $i i Fo 

£39 14 3 

Purchased 

. Models of tanks as at oe 5s a we $23.0 


£31 12 
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November, 1931. 


Council. 

The Council regret to report the death of Lieutenant-General Sir J. Monash, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., V.D., the Honorary Member representing Australia. 

General Sir William Thwaites, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., has relieved General Sir 
Reginald B. Stephens, K.C.B., C.M.G., on being appointed Director-General of 


the Territorial Army. 
Rear-Admiral C. J. C. Little, C.B., has been elected a Naval Member of the 
Council in succession to Rear-Admiral W. F. French, C.M.G., who has resigned on 


taking up an appointment afloat. 


New Members. 
The. following officers joined the Institution during the months of August, 
September and October :— 


ROYAL NAVY. 


Rear-Admiral H. J. S. Brownrigg, D.S.O. 

Captain A. R. Hammick, R.N. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Mansell, K.C.V.O., C.B.E. 
Commander C. L. A. Woollard, R.N. (ret.). 

Paymaster Lieutenant-Commander R. M. Maginness, R.N.V.R. 
Commander D. Q. Fildes, R.N. 


ARMY, 


2nd Lieutenant R. Scott-Moncrieff, R.A. 
Captain A. F. Tod, R.A. 
Captain E. R. Newcomb, M.C., The Worcestershire Regiment. 
Gentleman Cadet J. W. Warner. 
Lieutenant N. A. Garrard, Dorset Yeomanry, R.A. 

_ Gentleman Cadet S. J. L. Hill. 
2nd Lieutenant D. J. A. Stuart, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant F. C. D. Tothill, The Rifle Brigade. 
Captain F. A. L. Cooper, R.A. 
Lieutenant H. M. Lewis, N.Z.F.A. (Territorials). 
Major H. H. Beattie, 2nd Northamptonshire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant H. H. E. M. Winch, The Scots Guards. 
Lieutenant I. K. Matheson, The Scots Guards. 
2nd Lieutenant W. R. de B. des Voeux, Grenadier Guards. 
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2nd Lieutenant H. N. Clowes, The Scots Guards. 
Captain J. A. F. Barthorp, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Captain A. C. E. West, The Baluch. Regiment, D.C.O. 
Lieutenant G. L. Shadwell, Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Captain A. J. Crozier, 5th Mahratta Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant C. J. G. Dalton, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Lieutenant R. L. Scoones, Royal Tank Corps. 
Lieutenant E. J. Jerram, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant G. F. de Gex, General*List, T.A. 

Major J. Darrell Hill, M.C., The Cameronians. 

2nd Lieutenant the Hon. J. P. Bowes-Lyon, The Scots Guards. 
Lieutenant E. H. W. Cobb, R.E. 

2nd Lieutenant J. E. J. Davie, Grenadier Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant P. G. Evelyn, Grenadier Guards. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


Flying Officer W. S. Hebden, R.A.F. 

Group-Captain R. J. Bone, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant M. C. W. C. Flint, M.C., R.A.F. 
Wing-Commander T. L. Leigh-Mallory, D.S.O., R.A.F. 
Pilot Officer H. Eeles, R.A.F. 


Members joining before the end of the year. 


The attention of potential Members is invited to the fact that if they join on 
or after 1st October of the current year, they are not called upon for any further 
Subscription until January, 1933. 


Special Facilities for Junior Officers. 


The attention of Members is invited to the special facilities which now exist 
for Junior Officers to join the Institution :— 

Commissioned Officers of the Home, Dominion, Indian and Colonial fighting 
Services and their Reserves, of three years or less seniority as such; Midshipmen, 
R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R.; and Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets, are 
admitted to Membership without Entrance Fee on payment of the first annual 
subscription of £1 5s. 


Centenary Fund. 


This Fund is being kept open until the end of the current year with a view 
to securing some object or objects of lasting benefit to the Institution or Museum. 
The Centenary Committee have recommended as the first purpose of the Fund 
the acquisition of a portrait of His Majesty The King. Donations, however small, 
will be most welcome. Cheques should be made payable to the Royal United 
Service Institution and crossed ‘‘ A/c. of Centenary Fund.’’ The Committee beg 
to acknowledge receipt of donations to the Centenary Fund from the following 
Members since the publication of the August JouRNAL :—Lieutenant-General Lord 
Baden Powell ; Commander J. W. Damer-Powell, R.N.R.; Commander J. G. Y. 
Loveband, R.N. 
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Gold Medal Essay Competition, 1931. 


The following Essays have been received :— 

‘“‘ A security for such as pass on the seas upon their lawful occasions.” 

“ By reiteration only can unpalatable truths. be forced upon reluctant 
minds.”’ 

“ It is better to win victories than avoid defeats.” 

‘“‘ War is nature’s pruning hook.”’ 

“Si vis pacem.” 

‘“‘ The Boundaries of England are the enemy’s coasts.” 

‘* The seal of Truth is simple.” 

“Her march is o’er the mountain wave... 


2” 


Gold Medal Essay Subject (Air), 1932. 

The following is the subject which has been selected :— 

‘“‘ Discuss the importance to military aviation of fostering the growth of civil 
aviation. Suggest ways in which the latter could in its natural progress take 
account of the requirements of military aviation.” 


JOURNAL. 


Correction. 

The article on “ The Indian Link in the Chain of our Imperial Air Routes,” 
published in the August JoURNAL, was attributed in error to Wing-Commander 
W. A. McClaughry, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C. ; it was contributed by Flight-Lieutenant 
E, J. Kingston-McCloughry, D.S.O., D.F.C., ~.s.a. 


Price of Journal to Non-Members. 

The price of the JouRNAL to Non-Members, as from February, 1927 number, 
is 7s. 6d., or the four quarterly numbers will be sent for an annual subscription 
of {1 10s.; post free in either case. 


Trade Discount. ' 

Recognised firms can now be supplied with not less than one dozen copies of 
the JouRNAL at a time, at a wholesale price of 7s. each copy, the buyer to 
collect from the Institution. : 


Additional. Copies of the Journal. 
Additional copies of early numbers of the JouRNAL, if available, can be supplied 
post free, to Members at :— 
38. for- JOURNALS prior to February, 1927. 
4s. for the-Journat of February, 1927, and later. 
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LIBRARY. 


Facilities for Borrowing Books. 


The special attention of Members who are now paying the new annual 
subscription of {1 5s. od., is invited to the fact that they are thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 


Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and 
who are still paying the original subscription of /1 1s. od., must pay an additional 
subscription of 1o/- per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 


All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the 
Institution. 


MUSEUM. 


Regimental Badges and Buttons. 


It is desired to complete the Institution’s collection of Regimental Badges and 
Buttons, including those of the Regular units, Militia and Volunteers. 


Members who can make contributions to the Collection are requested to 
communicate particulars to the Curator, who. will inform them whether the Badges 
or Buttons offered are already in the Collection. 


Collection of Medals. 


The Institution having had to surrender the Cheylesmore Collection of Medals 
at the request of the Trustees, the Council are desirous of forming a new collection 
which will be a permanent feature in the Museum. The Institution already 
possesses a large and varied collection of medals which are being grouped together, 
but offers of additions to the collection will be most welcome. Details of such 
offers should however be communicated before medals are sent. 


Additions. 


(8402) Two pieces of the Atlantic cable laid in 1865. 

(8403) Baltic Medal.—Presented by Mr. B. Carpenter. 

(8404-5) Collection of Medals,—Presented by Colonel A. Melly. 

(8406) Narwhal’s Tusk: carried by the Kings of Oudh in great festivals.— 
Presented by Mrs. Vernon Wentworth. 

(8407) Helmet plate of the South African Republic Police.—Presented by 
Master P. F, R. Leggett. 

(8404) Button from the coat of a German Petty Officer of the destroyer 
“ G.42,” which was rammed and sunk by H,M.S. “ Broke”’ of the 
Dover Patrol on 20th April, 1917.—Presented by H. J. Shuter, Esq. 
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(8409) Small scale model*of the battle of Balaclava.—Made and presented 
by Mr. Frank Leslie. 

(8410) Collection of badges.—Presented by Major O. Miles. 

(8411) Name-plate of the “ Kingani,’’ the first German gunboat sunk on 
Lake Tanganyika during the War.—Presented by Miss Dudley. 

(8412) Flint box of one of the Grenadiers of Frederick the Great ; ornamented 
to commemorate his victories.—Presented by Colonel R. B. Ward. 

(8413) Box of bricks painted with military figures “for the practice of 
tacticks.’’—-Presented by Miss Woollaston. 

(8414) Two Mahratta flags captured at the battle of Maharajpur, 1843, by 
Lieut. W. Mayne, 37th Native Infantry.—Presented by Major Otway 
Mayne. 

(1415) Drum Major’s sash of the 11th Sudanese Regiment.—Presented by 
Major B. H. Withers. 

(1416) Short native sword taken in the Moplah Rebellion, 1922.—Presented 
by Commander A. E. Godfrey. 

(1417) Naval officer’s sword belt clasp, 1774-1812, and the first R.N.R. 
officer’s sword belt clasp, 1857.—Presented by Captain A. Rowand, 
D.S.O., R.1.M. 

(1418) Piece of timber from H.M.S. “ Fury,” a relic of Sir John Ross’s 
Expedition, 1828-1833.—Presented by Major A. N. Collings. 


Ship Model Postcards. 


A series of photographic postcards of selected models illustrating types of 
ships of the Royal Navy in the days of sail and in the present fleet are now on 
sale at 1s. per packet of eight—post free. 


Attendance. 


The amount taken for admission during the past Quarter was :— 
£296 8s. 6d. in August. 
£218 8s. 6d. in September. 
£126 2s. od. in October. 


Purchase Fund. 


This Fund has been opened to assist in the purchase of new exhibits. The 
Council hope that it will receive the support of Members interested in the Museum. 


CENSUS OF REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


As previously announced, it has been decided to compile a Census of Colours, 
Standards, Guidons, Trumpet and Pipe Banners of all branches of H.M. Land 
Forces, including Regular Troops, Militia, Yeomanry, Territorial Force or Army, 
as well as of Fencible and Volunteer formations of the past, and of the Royal 
Marines. The success of this project must depend on the co-operation of voluntary 
supporters, Members and others interested are asked to volunteer as repre- 
sentatives, either of a particular regimental unit, or of a district or area, 
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On being registered these representatives will receive a supply of cards stating 
the exact particulars which they are asked to fill in. When completed, the cards 
should be returned to the Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution, and 
the envelope marked “Colours ’’ in the top left-hand corner. They will then be 
filed until sufficient information has been collected to warrant further utilization. 


The ultimate object is to publish the Census in volume form, but this again 
must depend ‘on the requisite financial support being forthcoming. 


It is particularly desirable that, whenever possible, cards should be accom- 
panied by a good photograph of the Colour or Standard, as it exists to-day. To 
be of value this must show the Colour extended and not hanging in folds. The 
following, in addition to those whose names appeared in the February JOURNAL, 
have been good enough to volunteer their services :-— 

Regiment or District. 
Colonel A. B. Johnson... .. Lincolnshire Regiment. 
G. Cashon, Esq., R.E. mss .. Guernsey. 
Mrs. K. Monier-Williams .. .. East Suffolk. 
Lord Carew .. ais oy .. Duke of Connaught’s Light Infantry. 




















ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GENERAL 
CHARLTON. Anonymous. 10s. 6d. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). Presented by the 
Publishers. 
THE ManpatTes System. By N. Bentwich. 15s. 8vo. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.). 
THE AmeErRIcA OF To-Day. By J. A. Spender. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (Ernest Benn. 
Ltd.). 


A History or Europe, 1815-1923. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 16s. 8vo. 
(Methuen & Co.). 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VicTORIA, 1886-1901. 3rd Series. Vol. II. Edited by 
G. E. Buckle. 25s. 8vo. (John Murray). 


THE ELEMENTS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By A. G. Boycott. 12s. 6d. 8vo. 
(Gale & Polden). 

An OvuTLInE History OF THE GREAT WarR. By G. V. Carey and H. T. Scott. 
38. 6d. 8vo. (Cambridge University Press). 

THE Maupi oF Arran. By R. A. Bermann. 16s. 8vo. (Putnam). 


Memoirs OF A SOLDIER OF ForTUNE. By General R. de Nogales. 21s. 8vo. 
(Wright & Brown). Presented by the Author. 


OFFICIAL YEAR Book OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1929-1930. 58. 8vo. 
(Government Printing and Stationery Office, Pretoria). Presented by the 
Director of Census and Statistics. 


RIFLEMAN AND Hussar. By Colonel Sir P. Marling, Bart. 18s. 8vo. (John 
Murray). Presented by the Publishers. 


Four YEARS BENEATH THE CRESCENT. By R. de Nogales. 8vo. (Scribner’s Sons). 
Foorsoccer. By Graham Seton. 18s. 8vo. (Hutchinson & Co.). 


My Frienp THE ApmirRAL: The Life, Letters and Journals of Rear-Admiral 
James Burney, F.R.S. By G. E. Manwaring. 12s. 8vo. (Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd.). Presented by the Publishers. 


ARMADAS OF THE Sky. By Paul Murphy. 5s. 8vo. (The Houghton Publishing 
Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 


Ne.tson. By Clennell Wilkinson. 12s. 8vo. (G. G. Harrap & Co.). 

At G.H.Q. By Brigadier-General J. Charteris. 12s. 8vo. (Cassell & Co.). 

Inp14 InsisTENT. By Sir Harcourt Butler. 3s. 6d. 8vo, (W. Heinemann). 

Tue Duxe. By Philip Guedalla. 25s. 8vo. (Hodder & Stoughton), Pre- 
sented by the Publishers. 

Smrru-Dorrien. By Brigadier-General C. Ballard. 15s. 8vo. (Messrs Con- 

stable). Presented by the Publishers. 
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Focu: THE Man or OrtEAns. . By Liddell Hart.. 21s. 8vo. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode). Presented by the Publishers. 


THE Lire oF GENERAL SIR CARMICHAEL Munro, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 
By General Sir George Barrow, G.C.B. 21s. 8vo, (Hutchinson & Co,). 
Presented by the Publishers. 

THE RELIGIONS AND HIDDEN CULTS oF INDIA. By Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn. 15s. 8vo. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). 

THE ROMANCE OF THE INDIAN FRONTIERS, By Lieut.-General Sir George Mac- 
Munn. 16s. 8vo. (Jonathan Cape). 

PRINCIPLES OF Economics. Two vols. By F. W. Taussig. 25s. 8vo. (The 
Macmillan Co.). 

Tue CominG War. By General Ludendorff. 6s. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). 


NAVAL 


SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT War. By W. L. Wyllie, R.A., and M. F. Wren. 
15s. 8vo. (Cassell & Co.). t 


More SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT WaR. By W. L. Wyllie, R.A., C. Owen and 
W. D. Kirkpatrick. 15s. 8vo. (Cassell & Co.). 


U-Boat Stories, Edited by K. Neureuther and C. Bergen. Translated by 
E. Sutton. 10s. 8vo. (Constable & Co.). 


LE COMMANDEMENT NAVAL EN MEDITERRANEE, 1914-1918. By Adolphe Laurens. 
Frs. 30. 8vo. (Payot, Paris). Presented by the Author. 


Rope YARNS FROM THE OLD Navy. By Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich, U.S.N. 
8vo. (The Naval History Society, New York). 


WitH THE Harwich NAvAL ForcEs, 1914-1918. By Commander C. D. A. 
Wollard, R.N. 8vo. (G. Kohler, Antwerp). Presented by the Author. 


MILITARY 


A SUMMARY OF THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
CAMPAIGN, WITH DETAILS OF THE 1917-1918 OPERATIONS ILLUSTRATING THE 
PRINCIPLES OF War. By Lieut.-Colonel A. Kearsey. 3s. 8vo. (Gale & 
Polden). Presented by the Publishers. 


TactTicAL SCHEMES WITH SoLuTions. Series II. By Major S. W. Kirby and 
Captain J. R. Kennedy. 3s. 6d. 8vo. (William Clowes & Sons, Ltd.). 
Presented by the Publishers. 

THE PALESTINE CAMPAIGNS. 3rd Edition. By Colonel A. P. Wavell, C.M.G., 
M.C. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (Constable & Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 
LecturES ON F.S.R. II. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 7s. 6d. (Sifton, 

Praed & Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS, TOGOLAND AND THE CAMEROONS, 1914-1916. By 

Brigadier-General F. J. Moberly. 15s. 8vo. (H.M. Stationery Office). 

Presented by the Publishers. 
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REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


REGIMENTAL STANDING ORDERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 
VOLUNTEERS. 8vo. (Gale & Polden, Aldershot). 

THE History OF THE Royat ArTILLERY. Vol. I. 1860-1899. By Major- 
General Sir C. Callwell and Major-General Sir J. Headlam. 15s. 8vo. (RA. 
Institution). Presented by the Publishers. 

THE History OF CoKE’s RiFtEs. By Colonel H. C. Wylly. 40s. 8vo. (Gale & 
Polden). Presented by the Officers, 1st Battn. 13th Frontier Force Rifles. 


AIR 
THE Arr ANNUAL OF THE BriTIsH EMPIRE, 1931-32. Edited by Squadron- 
Leader C. G. Burge. 21s. 8vo. (Gale & Polden). Presented by the 
Publishers. 
An INTRODUCTION TO AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING. Vol. II. Structures. 
By J]. D. Haddon. 6s. 8vo. (Gale &Polden). Presented by the Publishers. 
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